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NALANDA 
By 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


The Mine of Learning, honoured Nalanda 
—Tdarandth.1 


Early References 


Nalanda, the modern Bargaon (Skt. Vata grama, village of 
banyan trees),? figures fairly prominently in the early Jaina and 
Bauddha literature? From the Jain books we learn that Nalandi 
was a prosperous suburb (bahiriya) of Rajagrha and that Mahavira 
spent fourteen cāturmāsyas (period of rest in the rainy season) 
there. Nalanda is at a distance of seven miles from Rajagrha, and 
the Buddhist works treat of them as two different places, and often 
speak of the country between them—antaré ca Rajagahem antaraé 
ca Nālandam. These works also state more than once that the 
Buddha and Mahavira both visited the place at the same time, and 
that a mango park by name Pavarika was the usual spot of the 
Buddha’s sojourn whenever he visited the place. And the Maha- 
parinibbanasittat says that the Buddha, followed by a great 
number of disciples, turned his steps towards Nalanda on his last 
journey. Nala-grama, the place of the birth and death of one of 
Buddha’s chief disciples, was doubtless identical with Nalanda;* 
and the village where Maudgalyayana, another celebrated disciple, 
was born, was also in the neighbourhood.® 


1. Geschichte, p. 152. 

2. Bosch suggests a possible derivation from the name of Manivataka, 
one of the five villages presented to the Balaputra monastery, TBG, Ixvi 
(1925), p. 569, n. 101. 

f 3. The passages have been collected together by Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
—Proc. Fifth Or. Conf. pp. 386-400. 

4. I, 15-18. 

5. Sudassana Jätaka, SBE, xi, p. 238. 

6. Beal, Life of Hiuen-Tsang, p. 105. Also, Watters, ii, 171. 
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The Name 


Of the name Nalanda and of the mango grove in it where the 
Buddha sojourned whenever he went there, Hiuen Tsang narrates 
the following legend :’ ‘The tradition was that in a mango wood 
in the south of this (Nalanda) monastery was a tank the dragon of 
which was called Nalanda and that his name was given to the 
monastery. But the facts of the case were that Ju-lai as a P’usa 
had once been a king with his capital here, that as king he had 
been honoured by the epithet Nalanda or ‘insatiable in giving’ on 
account of his kindness and liberality, and that this epithet was 
given as its name to the monastery. The grounds of the establish- 
ment were originally a Mango Park bought by 500 merchants for 
ten koti of gold coins and presented by them to the Buddha.’ Hiuen 
Tsang thus implied that the monastery of Nalanda rose later on 
the spot of the mango grove hallowed by the presence of the Bud- 
dha on so many occasions. 


Hiuen Tsang thus rejects the derivation of the name of the 
monastery from that of the dragon or serpent inhabiting a tank in 
the grove, and prefers to associate it with the limitless charities of 
the Buddha in a former birth as king; Chavannes notes that this 
name na-alam-da, ‘ giving without tiring,’ or ‘that which has not 
enough of giving’, is due, according to certain Chinese authors, 
to the magnificent donations that the foundation received suc- 
cessively from five princes, of which more presently. 


The biographer of Hiuen Tsang narrates all the legends men- 
tioned so far, and adds some new details regarding the original 
owner of the site of the monastery which shows that we have here 
a legend which is growing by progressive exercises in euhemerism; 
the site is no longer a mango grove, but the garden of a Sresthin by 
name Amra, and the five hundred merchants who gave the money 
for purchasing the garden for the Buddha got their reward duly 
and became arhats. Here is the account of the pilgrim’s biogra- 
pher: “The Nalanda monastery is the same as the ‘ charity with- 
out intermission’ monastery. The tradition of the old people is 
this:—To the south of the convent, in the middle of an Amra 
garden, is a pool. In this pool is a Naga called Nalanda, and the 
convent built by the side of the pool is therefore called after his 
name. Again there is a saying that Tathagata whilst a Bodhisattva 
was the king of a great country and built his capital in this 
place. He was deeply affected towards the orphans and destitute, 


7. Watters ii, 164, Ju-lai is Tathagata, i.e., Buddha; P’usa is Bodhisattva. 
8. Rel, Em. p. 84, n. 2. 
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and, ever moved by this principle, gave away all he had for their 
good. In memory of this goodness they named the place ‘doing 
charitable acts without intermission, 


“The place was originally the garden of the lord (Sresthin) 
Amra (or, Amara). Five hundred merchants bought it for ten’lacs 
of gold pieces, and presented it to Buddha. Here Buddha preach- 
ed the law for three months, and most of the merchants obtained 
the fruit of Arhatship, in consequence.” 


I-tsing adheres to the story of the serpent, and says: “ This 
is the model of the Che-li-Na-lan-t’ouo Mo-ho-P’i-ho-louo (Sri 
Nalanda-maha-vihara).9 Translated into Chinese this name 
signifies: ‘the happy great residence of the holy serpent.’ In the 
countries of the West,!° when they speak of a king or of some high 
functionary or of the buildings of a great temple, they always pre- 
fix the particle che-li (Šrī) of which the sense conveys the idea of 
happy and fortunate. Na-lan-t’ouo (Nalanda) is the name of a 
serpent; near about there, in fact, there was a serpent 
which had the name _  na-kia-lan-‘touo (Naga-Landa). It 
is from that that this name is derived. P’i-ho-louo (vihadra) has the 
sense of residence; those who say ‘temple’ do not make an exact 
translation.” 1! 


Origin 


The actual date of the foundation of the vihāra is not easy to 
ascertain. Fa-hien’s silence regarding it has been the basis of the 
oft-repeated inference that the vihara came into existence only 
after the period of his travel in India. But this may very well be 
doubted, because both Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing assign, as will soon 
be evident, a much higher antiquity to it, and so does the much 
later and less dependable Taranath. Fa-hien’s silence—if indeed 
Fa-hien is silent!?—can be taken only to indicate that the place had 
not yet attained fame as the most celebrated centre of: learning in 
India. For the numerous references to Nalanda in the Buddhist 


9. The plan is missing. 

10. West of China. 

11. Ib. pp. 93-4. 

12. Watters, ii, 165 indeed says like many others that Fa~hien does 
not even mention Nalanda by name. I find, however, that Giles’ translation 
contains this at p. 49: ‘Nalanda, the village where Sariputra was born and 
to which he returned to pass away. Here a pagoda was raised, which is 
still in existence.’ Legge allows the possibility also. Bosch (p. 547 n. 61) 
holds that Fa-hien’s Nala is not the same as Nalanda, but a place at some 
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canonical books show that long before the visits of Hiuen Tsang 
and I-tsing to the great monastery several memorials must have 
come up to preserve the memory of the spots in the neighbourhood 
where the Buddha and his disciples had lived and taught, and that 
these ‘ gandhakotis’ must have been visited by numerous devotees 
in the course of their pilgrimages in the holy land. In fact the 
accounts of the two Chinese pilgrims who have most to tell us 
about Nalanda leave little room to doubt this; but it is more diff- 
cult to decide when Nalanda became a cloister and a college with 
several halls of learning, the chief centre of Buddhist scholasticism 
that we find it in the seventh century and later. The third or 
fourth century A.D. or even an earlier time may well be suggested 
as the period of the commencement of that growth on the intellectual 
and educational side which in course of time made it the richest 
and the greatest centre, not only of Buddhist lore, but generally 
of all learning in India,—in the entire world. 


Archaeological evidence does give some support to our view 
of the antiquity of Nalanda. The exact structure of the main 
stupa, it has been shown, was remodelled no less than six times 
after its original foundation, and the fourth remodelling, ‘ the most 
interesting and the best preserved,’ had corner towers of which 
three have been exposed; by their beautiful stucco figures of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas on them, and by the inscriptions of 
Buddhist texts on bricks found in the core of votive stupas, we 
- may infer that this remodelling took place some time in the sixth 
century A.D. “Considering the huge accumulations upon which 
the fifth stupa was built, it seems that the foundation of the origi- 
nal stupa must have been laid about two centuries earlier” .14 
The date suggested is approximate ; it may be earlier. And there 
is the possibility that even the core of the extant structure replaced 
some earlier form of which we have no knowledge. 


Early History 


Let us see what the pilgrims themselves have to say on the 
early history of the place. And first, Hiuen Tsang: “ Here soon 


distance from it, and accounts for Fa-hien’s silence re Nalanda by supposing 
that like many other places it was deserted at the beginning of the fifth 
century when the strong wave of Hindu revival under the Guptas affected 
Buddhism adversely everywhere in Northern India. I am unable to share 
this view of the position of Buddhism in the fifth century. 

12a. A. Ghosh, A guide to Nalanda, p. 3. 

13. Watters ii, pp. 164-5. 
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after the decease of the Buddha, Sakraditya, a former king of this 
country, esteeming the one vehicle and reverencing the Three Preci- 
ous Ones, built a monastery. This king’s son and successor Bud- 
dhagupta, continuing his father’s good work, to the south of the 
monastery built another one; to the east of this king Tathagata- 
gupta built a third monastery; and to the north-east of this king 
Baladitya added a fourth. At the formal opening of this last 
monastery Brethren from all quarters were present by invitation 
of the king, and among these strangers were two who said they 
were Chinese. When the king went to visit these latter, they had 
disappeared in a mysterious manner, and His Majesty was so 
affected by the incident that he abdicated and joined the Buddhist 
fraternity (in the monastery he had built). The rule of seniority 
placed him below all the Brethren, and he did not like this change 
in his social position. He put his case before the ordained bre- 
thren who thereupon made `a rule that members of the establish- 
ment who were not fully ordained should rank according to age, 
a rule which is found in this monastery and in no other. To the 
west of the monastery Baladitya’s son and successor Vajra built 
another; and to the north of this a king of Mid-India afterwards 
erected a large monastery. Then round all there was built a lofty 
enclosing wall with one gate.” 

The Life of Hiuen Tsang also gives more or less *the same 
details; its account of Baladitya and the priests from China is much 
more intelligible than the unresolved mystery in the pilgrim’s own 
account, for we read in the Life: ‘ Baladitya built a Sangharama 
to the north-east. Afterwards the king, seeing some priests who 
came from the country of China to receive his religious offerings, 
was filled with gladness, and he gave up his royal estate and be- 
came a recluse.’ 

I-tsing gives a much briefer account, but adds some fresh data 
regarding the beginnings of the foundation. He says: “Mere than 
seven yojanas to the north-east of the temple of Great Intelligence 
(Mahibodhi) we come to the temple of Na-lan-t’oulo (Nalanda). 
It was formerly constructed by the king Che-li-Che-kie-louo-tie-ti 
(Sri Sakraditya) for the pi-tch’ou (bhiksu) Ho-louo-che-p’an-che 
(Raiavarnsa) of Northern India. This temple, in its original area, 
was only a square of fifty feet; later, the kings that sueceeded vied 
with one another in extending it more and more, so that to-day 


there is no temple more beautiful than this:in all Jambu-dvipa ’.14 


14, ‘ Rel. Em, pp. 84-5. 
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Hiuen Tsang also ascribes the foundation to Sakraditya, but does 
not say anything of Bhiksu Rajavam$a or of the original size of the 


temple. 
Critique 


Can we identify the monarchs mentioned in Hiuen Tsang’s 
account viz., Sakrdditya, his son and successor Buddha-gupta, 
Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, Vajra, the son and successor of Bala- 
ditya, and lastly the king of Mid-India? It seems that we may well 
be sure of the identity of Baladitya. He was doubtless the Gupta 
king Narasimha Gupta, the pupil of Vasubandhu and the enemy 
of Mihirakula. And so far as I know, Satischandra Vidyabhushan 
was the first to treat the names preceding Baladitya as those of 
three successive generations of his predecessors, and suggest A.D. 
450 as the probable date of Sakraditya’s rule.!5 This line of argu- 
ment was taken up again in 1928 and developed in much greater 
detail by Father Heras in his memoir on The Royal patrons of the 
University of Nalanda, placing the foundation of Nalanda in the 
year A.D. 427 some years after Fa-hien’s travels in India. These 
views have since been adopted by other writers though with minor 
variations that we need not stop to discuss. 


Let us see what can be said in their favour. Though Vidya- 
bhushan and Heras have not said so, I think they were influenced 
largely by the narrative of the early history of the monastery by 
the biographer of Hiuen Tsang; for though the pilgrim himself 
says nothing about the intervals or the relations between Buddha- 
gupta and Tathagatagupta, and between Tathagatagupta and 
Baladitya, his biographer does make the first five kings in the list 
(Sakraditya to Vajra) succeed in a regular line, the son succeeding 
to father in every case, and after mentioning the king of Mid-India 
as the sixth, he definitely says: ‘Thus six kings in connected suc- 
cession added to these structures.’ I must hasten to add, how- 
ever, that though Hwui Li’s account has suggested the idea of 
continuous succession of the rulers, his account of the relationship 
among them has not been followed by Heras, who adheres to Hiuen 
Tsang’s indications in this regard and. finds that they tally with 
the facts of Gupta history. Thus his scheme of identifications is 
like this: l 


15. Mediaeval Logic (1969), App. A. 
16. JBORS xiv, pp. 1-23. See also Kimura, Shifting of the ce 
Buddhism in India, 


ntre of 
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Hiuen Tsang Gupta History 
Sakraditya Kumaragupta I 
Buddha-gupta, son and Skandagupta, son and suc- 

successor cessor of Kumara. 
Tathagatagupta, successor Puragupta, brother (not 
son) and successor of 
Skanda 
Baldditya, successor Baladitya, (son and) suc- 
cessor. 


Other considerations urged in support of the scheme may be sum- 
med up thus: Sakra is the same as Mahendra, the Aditya title of 
Kumaragupta I. Again, the father of Baladitya was Puragupta 
(Vikramaditya) who sent his son to Vasubandhu for his education 
and had therefore Buddhist leanings; clearly he could be referred 
to as Tathagatagupta on that account. Further, the time of Kumara- 
gupta, heir to the high intellectual tradition of the nine gems of 
Vikramaditya’s court was eminently suited for the foundation of 
the University ; the Gupta empire was at its zenith, and Kumara- 
gupta himself is known (from a reference to him in Vamana’s 
Kavydlankdra) to have been a patron of letters; how best could 
the title have been earned but by the foundation of Nalanda ? 
He was perhaps no Buddhist himself, but surely a respecter and 
promoter of the creed and its institutions. 


By themselves these considerations appear plausible and they 
seem to contain the elements of an intelligible story of the develop- 
ment of Naland&d. But there are a number of considerations on 
the other side which seem to put the whole matter back in the 
region of doubt and uncertainty. Hiuen Tsang puts the reign of 
Sakraditya ‘soon after the decease of the Buddha’; his biographer 
is not so definite and says: ‘After the Nirvana of Buddha an old 
king of this country called Sakraditya...... built this convent’;?? 
but then he says elsewhere that Nalanda as a centre of learning 
had already existed for seven hundred years at the time he wrote 
(A.D. 688) ;18 and Beal has-drawn pointed attention to this in a 
note saying that this implies two things: first that Sakraditya must 
have lived about the first century B.C., and secondly that .iuen 
Tsang’s expression ‘soon after the nirvana’ must be taken, cum 


17. Life, p. 120. 
18. Ib. p. 112 and n- 2, See also n. 1, p. XX. 
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grano, to mean ‘a good while after.’ We may not be right to take 
this as a definite indication of Sakraditya’s date without further 
evidence of a more tangible character; but we can surely infer that 
both Hiuen Tsang and his biographer thought that the Nalanda of 
which they were speaking was of much higher antiquity than the 
age of Kumaragupta I. Taranatha likewise speaks of Nalanda 
as dating from before Asoka’s time, of Asoka’s constructions there, 
and of the activity of Rahula, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva: all this 
may not be, perhaps is not, history; but it attests sufficiently the 
prevalent belief in the antiquity of Nalanda. 


It is difficult to accept the view that Sakra should be taken 
to stand for Mahendra when we are dealing with the distinguish- 
ing titles of monarchs. Again, Vasubandhu’s relation to the 
Guptas has been much debated. Vamana in his Kävyäālaůkāra 
distinctly says that Vasubandhu was the Counsellor of a son of a 
Candragupta, and that it was on this account that he was called the 
refuge of the learned—dasrayah Krtadhiyim.1® Vidyabhushan 
accepts this, as also Paramartha’s statements regarding the 
discipleship of Baladitya and the death of Vasubandhu in his reign 
at the age of eighty, and makes Vasubandhu a contemporary of 
four Gupta rulers, Kumara I, Skanda, Pura and Narasimha, assign- 
ing him a life period from about A.D. 410 to about A.D. 490. 
Heras puts a more general construction on the praise of Kumara 
Gupta in order to strengthen his claims to be the founder of the 
University; but this ignores the specific gloss of Vamana whose com- 
ment must be presumed to be based on the context of his citation 
or on some living tradition on the subject. But quite other views 
have been taken, and Vasubandhu has been held to have been the 
contemporary of Samudragupta in the fourth century A.D.2° The 
explanation offered for Puragupta being called Tathagatagupta by 
Hiuen Tsang is by. no means convincing, and no reason can be 
found why Skanda Gupta should be called Buddhagupta. Tt may 
be. noted at this point that another reconstruction is offered by 
H. Č. Raychaudhuri who equates Buddhagupta with Budhagupta, 
makes him the youngest son of Kumara I (Mahendra, Sakra), and 
postulates a new branch of the Guptas2! I do not think he has 
answered Fleet’s objections to the identification of Buddha with 
Budka by the analogies he has cited, and I do not think there 15 


19. I, 2.2. : 
28. Smith, EHI, 4, App. N. pp. 346-7. 
21. Pol. His. of Anc. India, pp. 501 and 506. 
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any evidence worth the name for the genealogy he offers though 
with an interrogation mark and dotted lines indicating its tentative 
character; he also postulates a second Baladitya different from 
Narasimha and identified doubtfully with Bhanu Gupta. Such are 
the strange results of trying to read Hiuen Tsang’s names into the 
evidence of the inscriptions. One more point. If Hiuen Tsang 
applied the name Tathagatagupta to Pura-gupta for the reason put 
forward by Heras, why did he then fail to say that Baladitya 
was the son of Tathagatagupta? 


Conclusion on early history 


I think that it is really no use trying to get more history out 
of Hiuen Tsang than there is in him; Baladitya is a real name; of 
him the pilgrim himself gives many other details in relation to the 
Hun invasions, and what he says on this subject as also the part of 
Baladitya in the growth of Nalanda is fully borne out by epigraphy. 
The rest seems to be no more than just edifying gossip. Names like 
Sakraditya, Tathagatagupta and Buddhagupta are obviously legend- 
ary. It is well known that the pious pilgrim was credulous about 
whatever concerned Buddhism. 


Of the two remaining kings mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, Vajra 
is identified by Heras with Kumaragupta II, though he admits that 
the name Vajra is not easy to explain; and the king of Mid-India 
with Harsavardhana,—this in spite of the facts that Hiuen Tsang 
mentions this king of Mid-India amongst past monarchs, and refers 
later to the constructions of Harsa as those of Sildditya still in 
progress while he was in India. 


Our conclusion is that Baladitya is the first truly historical 
name definitely known to be associated with the foundations in 
Nalanda; the identity of Vajra and the king of Mid-India who are 
mentioned after him is at present not clear. The earlier history is 
evidently a made up affair in which history has changed into legend 
as it does more often in India than elsewhere. But we have reasow 


22. It is perhaps worth while, in passing, to draw attention to some 
modern legends on Nalanda. In A Note on the excavations of Nalanda 
and its History (JBBRAS, NS ii 1926), pp. 214-6, and in the article on 
The Royal Patrons of Nadlandé referred to above, Heras notes that the buildings 
in Nalanda are found built over earlier structures, and accounts for this 
by postulating that Nālandā was demolished and rebuilt more than once 
—first destruction by Mihirakula and restoration by Baladitya who held 
a great assembly im commemoration of it; second destruction by Sasanka 
followed by a restoration by Harsa; perhaps a third destruction also in the 


2 
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to think that Nalanda was older than Fa-hien’s time and that he 
knew of it, though somehow he does not give a detailed account, 
It may be that, as already suggested, the vikāra had not attained 
such great celebrity at the beginning of the fifth century as it did 
later. It is not improbable that the Guptas patronised it, and much 
of the expansion of the place might have been due to this patron- 
age, and the Gupta names of the monarchs mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang may be a recognition of this general fact, though even of this 
we may not be quite sure as the names might have been coined in 
the mint of legend on the analogy of names of kings most familiar 
to people in the age of the Guptas. In any event, the details of the 
early history of the growth of Nalanda before the time of Bala- 
ditya are hidden from view. 


Epigraphic evidence 


The importance of Nalanda in the early Gupta period is borne 
out by epigraphy. One of the seals recovered during the excava- 
tions there bears the inscription Kuméaramatyddhikarana® in 
Gupta characters of the fifth century. This need not necessarily 
mean that Nalanda was the provincial headquarters, but it indicates 
at the least that some communication was made to Nalanda from 
such headquarters. An even earlier record is a copper-plate of 
the time of Samudragupta;”4 its genuineness has indeed been called 
in question, but apparently on insufficient grounds; this record 
mentions the gopasvémi and the aksapataladhikrta of the Nalanda 
village, and also other offices like mahdpilipati and mahabaladhi- 
krta. 


Growth 


To return to the accounts of Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. While 
the former counts only six vihāras, I-tsing saw eight of them. 


wars of Adityasena Iginavarman. There is no support for all this either 
in Hiuen Tsang, our most detailed source for the period, or in Archaeology: 
Nothing is commoner than repeated reconstructions of growing institutions, 
and many stiipas are known to have been rebuilt over and over again with- 
out their having been destroyed in war. The actual occasions of destruc- 
tion for which we have definite evidence will be ‘noted in the course of 
this paper. 

23. Bhandarkar’s List No. 2103. 

24. Ib. No. 2075; EI, xxv, pp. 50-3. A coin, archer-type of Kumaragup’ 
(A.D. 413-55), and a clay mould of Gupta coins have also been discovere™’ 
—Ghosh, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Hiuen Tsang records his impressions of the sculpture in the monas- 
teries and temples and gives some details of particular 
vihadras. He says: “In this establishment, the work of a succes- 
sion of sovereigns, the sculpture was perfect and really 
beautiful. In the monastery built by Sakraditya, there is now an 
image of Buddha, and every day forty brethren are sent to take 
their food there to requite the bounty of the founder.” Watters25 
comments on this as follows: ‘It is probable that the Sakraditya 
monastery was in ruins when Yuan-chwang visited the place, and 
that the forty brethren were sent from another vihara to eat their 
breakfast at it, to keep the memory of its establishment and its 
founder. At I-ching’s time there were only the foundations of 
this monastery visible.’ He cites no authority for these statements, 
and I have not come across any. 


Sacred Vestiges 


That Nalanda stood on most hallowed ground is emphasised by 
Hiuen Tsang’s account of the sacred vestiges round about the great 
vihara and his record of the details of some of the miracles connect- 
ed with them: 

“All round the Nalanda establishment were 100 sacred vestiges 
of which two or three are to be briefly noticed. To the west was 
a temple at a place where the Buddha had lodged for three months 
and preached to devas and men, and above 100 paces to the south 
of this was a tope where a foreign bhiksu had visited Buddha. This 
bhikşu on meeting Buddha prostrated himself and prayed for 
rebirth as a universal sovereign; Buddha hereupon remarked with 
sorrow that as this man’s merit was vast, and his faith firm, he 
would have attained Buddhahood if he had so desired. Now he 
would have to become a sovereign once for every atom of dust from 
the place of his prostration down to the ‘gold wheel.’ As 
he was given up to worldly joy the sacred fruit would be 
thus remote (that is, he would attain arhatship only after all these 
countless rebirths). To the south of this tope was a standing 
image of Kuan-tzi-tsai P’usa,26 sometimes seen with a censer in 
the hand performing pradaksina to Buddha’s temple. To the south 
of this was a tope which contained the shaven hairs and nail-clip- 
pings of the Buddha for three months; and devotees who performed 
pradaksina to this tope were often cured of their ailments. Near 


25. iip. 167. 
26. Avalokitesvara, 
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the tank outside the west wall was a tope where a Tirthiks holding 
a small bird in his hand” asked Buddha about life and death. 
South-east from thìs and above 50 paces within the wall was a re- 
markable bifurcated tree, according to the A and C texts 80 or 90 
(but according to B and D eight or nine) feet high. This tree, the 
height of which never varied, had grown from a tooth-stick thrown 
on the ground by the Buddha.*8 To the east of the Tooth-stick 
tree was a large temple above 200 feet high where the Buddha had 
preached. To the north of this above 100 paces was a temple with 
an image of Kuan-tzii-tsai P’usa which believing worshippers saw 
in various forms and at different positions.”29 


Later Additions 


Of the temple of Baladitya and later additions by Harsa and 
his contemporaries we naturally get more specific details in Hiuen 
Tsang’s account: 


“To the north of this was a large temple above 300 feet high 
built by king Baladitya. In its size and ornamentation and in its 
image of Buddha this temple resembled the one at the Bodhi Tree. 


“To the north-east of Baladitya’s temple was a tope where 
Buddha had preached and to the north-west was a sitting place of 
the Four:Past Buddhas; to the south was a bronze (t‘u-shi) tem- 
ple in course of construction by king Siladitya. To the east of this 
above 200 paces and outside the wall of the establishment was king 
Purnavarma’s copper image of the Buddha more than 80 feet high 
in a six storeyed building. Two or three li north from this was 
a brick temple with a large image of Tara P’usa, a popular object 
of worship. Within the south gate of the wall? was a large well 
which had been miraculously produced in the Buddha’s lifetime.”™ 


It will be noticed that Harsa’s bronze temple was not yet com- 
pleted during Hiuen Tsang’s stay in India. Pūrņavarman is said 
elsewhere by the pilgrim to have been the last descendant of Asoka 
and to have resuscitated the Bodhi tree after its destruction by the 
cruel and tyrannical Saganka of Gauda.?? 


Also mentioned by I-tsing, p. 163 post. 

Also mentioned by I-tsing, Record p. 35, Rel. Em. p. 95. 
Watters ii, p. 170. 

Of the Tara temple, Spooner A.R.E.C., 1916-17, p. 45. 
Watters: Yuan Chwang, ii, p. 171, 

Watters ii, p. 115. ~ 
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General Description : Hwui-Li 


This account of the Master of the Law is brilliantly supple- 
mented by the general description of the vihara given by his pupil 
Hwui-Li in the biography of the Master: 


“ Moreover, the whole establishment is surrounded by a brick 
wall, which encloses the entire convent from without. One gate 
opens into the great college, from which are separated eight other 
halls, standing in the middle (of the Satgharama). The richly 
adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, like pointed hill-tops, 
are congregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in the 
mists (of the morning), and the upper rooms tower above the 
clouds.*3 


“ From the windows one may see how the winds and the clouds 
produce new forms, and above the soaring eaves the conjunctions 
of the sun and moon may be observed. 

“And then we may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear 
on their surface the blue lotus, intermingled with the Kie-ni 
(Kanaka) flower, of deep red colour, and at intervals the Amra 
groves spread over all, their shade. : 

“All the outside courts, in which are the priests’ chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and 
coloured eaves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the 
richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles that 
reflect the light in a thousand shades, these things add tọ 
the beauty of the scenes ”.34 


I-tsing 


I-tsing, who lived in Nalanda for a decade, gives a detailed 
account of the buildings of the monastery, their alignment and 
orientation, the technique of their construction and the size of the 
rooms occupied by the monks and the arrangements in them. He 
stresses the absence of privacy in these rooms, and the general 
impression produced by his vivid description tallies completely with 
that created by the earlier and more prosaic account of Hiuen 
Tsang, and the more lyrical descriptions of his biographer and of the 
composer of the YaSovarman inscription to be cited presently : 


“ The configuration of this monastery is nearly that of a square, 
like the earth. On all the four sides, the straight and projecting 


33. Cf, the description in YaSovarman’s inscription, infra, 
34, Life, pp. 111-2, 
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edge of the roof forms long covered galleries which go all round 
the edifice. All the buildings are in brick; they comprise three 
stories, each story being more than 10 feet high. The transverse 
beams are joined by plates and there are neither rafters nor tiles, 
but with bricks they have made an esplanade; all the temples35 
are perfectly aligned and we can go and come at our ease. The 
wall of the last edifice constitutes the outer wall. The tiers of 
bricks rise to a height of thirty or forty feet. At the top there are 
representations of human heads of natural size. 


“ As to the residences of the monks, there are nine of them on 
each front; each habitation has a surface of about twenty square 
feet. At the farther end they have opened a window which rises 
up to the edge of the roof. Though the doors are high, they have 
made them with a single leaf in a manner that all can be seen from 
a distance; it is not allowed to put in any blinds there. Casting a 
cursory glance from outside, one sees all the four sides at a time; 
a mutual surveillance is thus exercised; how would it be possible 
to do the least thing secretly ? At the top of one of the angles, 
they have made a suspended way which allows of going and coming 
over the temple. At each of the four angles there is a hall con- 
structed of bricks; learned and venerable monks live there. 


“The gate of the temple is turned towards the west; its top 
floor soars into the sky and makes one giddy in the open. There 
are marvellous sculptured images the beauty of which touches the 
limit in the art of ornamentation. This gate is connected to the 
main building which has no distinct beginning; but two steps 
before it they have erected four columns. Though this gate is not of 
a great height, the wood work they have put in there is extremely 
strong. 

“Every time the hour for a meal comes they raise the fastening 
bars at all the doors. It is in fact the aim of the holy religion to 
preclude hidden things.” 


Floorimaq 


“In the interior of the monastery, wide spaces of more than 
30 paces are paved in brick. For the smaller spaces of five to ten 
feet, for all the spaces which cover the rooms, those which are 
on the roof, before the verandah or in the habitations, they have 
used fragments of big bricks of the size of peaches or jujubes; they 


35. We shall see, a few lines later, that in the monastery of Nalanda 
there were no fewer than eight temples—Chavannes, 
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mix them together with a sticky paste and they strike on them with 
beaters so as to make them level. They enclose the circumference 
with lime. They make a mixture of the fibres of hemp to which 
they add oil with the remnants of hemp and the debris of old hides; 
they moisten it for many days after they spread this plaster on the 
floor filled with bricks; they cover it all with green herbs. After 
about three days they see if it has become dry. They rub the sur- 
face many times with polishing stones; they sprinkle it with a 
shower of red earth or a substance like cinnabar. Then, with a 
greasy plaster, they make it polished and clear like a mirror. Al 
the halls and the steps of the staircases are finished in this manner. 
When these operations have come to an end, the passers-by can 
tread on this surface with their feet and traverse it for ten or 
twenty years without its ever deteriorating or cracking. This is 
not like lime which when it is moistened by water does not fail to 
scale off. 


Plan of Temples 


“There are no fewer than eight temples so constructed. Up 
above, all have a level terrace and we can walk there. Their di- 
mensions are more or less similar. To the eastern side of each 
temple, they have chosen a building, sometimes simple, sometimes 
triple, for placing the holy images therein. Or else, at a variable 
distance to the front on the same side, they have erected an obser- 
vatory in the form of a terrace which serves as the hall of Buddha. 


“On the western side of the temple, outside the great enclo- 
sure, they have built here and there large stipas®® (tsoei-tou~po) 
and a large number of caityas (tche-ti). Their number is (about) 
a hundred. The sacred vestiges are close to one another and defy 
enumeration. Gold and precious stones form a brilliant ornamen~ 
tation; in truth, there are few places so perfect.’*! 


Not satisfied with his verbal description, I-tsing prepared a 
plan of the monastery calculated to enable the reader to follow his 
account more easily. The plan is unfortunately lost, but here is 
his introduction to it where he explains its purpose, and 
his wistful longing for a similar institution in China: 


36. According to this passage the difference between the stipa and the 
caitya appears to be above all in the size of the two sorts of edifices, the 
first being more raised than the second. (See however n. 7, p. 39— “They 
call caitya the places consecrated by the great events of the life of Buddha. 
They count eight of them.”)—Chavannes. 

37. Rel. Em. pp. 85-7. 
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“ Although I describe again the form of the temple I still fair 
that there is some confusion in the thing; I have therefore drawn 
up this design, which represents its plan, hoping thus that the eyes 
will catch it without difficulty. If we could propose to the 
Emperor the construction of a temple conforming to this model, 
the perfection of the Royal Residence (Kuśāgārapura) and that 
of China would be alike. 


“ Sighing for this, I said: ‘a crowd of good works are as 
formerly harmoniously disposed; all the eminènt men are already 
old for us; one sees thus that living persons are separated from 
the dead; how should the heart not be afflicted by this ? ’ ”38 


I-tsing’s observations which accompanied the missing plan are 
worth reproducing on account of the precise details they furnish 
regarding the relative position of the various buildings. A stipa 
of Baladitya is located, and more details of ornamentation and 
sculpture are furnished. 


“When one has seen one of the temples, the seven others are 
identical. On the top they offer a level terrace on which people 
can walk. 


“In examining the configuration of the monastery, it is neces- 
sary to look at it from the Western facade;*® it is while going to 


the West, outside the entrance, that one well apprehends the true 
form of it. 


“ About twenty steps to the south of the door, on the edge of 
the road, there is a tsoel-tou-po (stiipa) more than a hundred feet 
high. It is there that formerly the Honoured of the World (loka- 
jyestha) passed in retreat the three months of summer. The 
Sanskrit name of this edifice is Mou-louo-kien-t’ouo-kiu-ti (Mila- 
gandha-koti), which signifies in Chinese: the hall perfumed by 
the first source.* 


“More than fifty steps to the north of the door-way there is 
another great stiipa higher still than the first. It is the king Yeou- 
je (Baladitya) who raised it. Both are alike built of bricks. The 
ornamentation with which they are covered is of remarkable deli- 
cateness; there are found beds of gold and floors of precious stones. 


38. Ib. p. 93. 

39. As corrected in the light of Ki-ye at BEFEO iv, p. 80. l f 

40. The retreat of summer (varsa) lasted in India from the middle : 
June up to the middle of October—Chavannes. Varga, however, is ‘rainy 
season.’ 


41. They called Koti or Gandhakoti all the places where the Buddha had 
stayed for a time.—Chavannes. 
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The offerings are of a rare beauty. At the centre there is an image 
of Jou-lai (Tathagata) turning the wheel of the law. Further on, 
to the south-west, there is a small tche-ti (caitya) about ten feet 
high; it is there that a P’ouo-louo-men (Brahman) who held a small 
bird in his hand posed some questions; what they call in Chinese 
the pagoda of the oriole, is this same edifice. 


“ To the west of the ‘hall of the first origin’ (mila-gandha- 
koti), there is a tree of the species that the Fo (Buddha) pres- 
cribed for the teeth.“ It is not a willow. 


“Still more to the west, on the edge of the road, is found an 
altar of Prohibitions. It is more than ten feet, large measure, 
each side. It consists of a brick wall more than two feet 
high that they have raised on a plane area; in the interior of the 
enclosure is a raised seat, about five inches higher than the sur- 
rounding (area); at the centre is a small tche-ti (caitya). From 
the east of the altar to the angle of the hall, there is the emplace- 
ment of a covered walk of the Buddha; it is made of rows of bricks; 
it is about two cubits broad, about fourteen or fifteen long and 
more than two cubits high. On the promenade they have fashioned 
with lime which they have left white, representations of the lotus 
flower; they are about two cubits high and more than one foot 
broad; there are fourteen or fifteen of them; they mark the traces 
of the feet of Buddha,’ 


Evidence of Seals 


The village of Bargaon and its monuments and mounds were 
first noticed in modern times by Buchanan-Hamilton who visited 
the place in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Cunning- 


42. Hiuen Tsang also speaks of the stipa where a heretic with a sparrow 
in his hand questioned the Buddha on the subject of death and of life— 
Chavannes. See p. 158 ante. 

43. Cf. Hiuen Tsang, p. 158, ante. 

44. It is there that the novitiates were admitted to receive ten prohibitions 
and entered the order definitely. Ci. Edkins: Chinese Buddhism, p. 35-— 
Chavannes. 

45. Rel. Em. pp. 94-6. In the Nan-hai. I-tsing speaks of the walks of 
the Buddha. There were these walks in all places that the Faithful often 
visited, as at the base of the Grdhrakita and at the foot of the Bodhidruma, 
in the Mrgadava and in Rajagrhapura. All these walks had the same dimen- 
sions. But, according to the text of the Nan-hai........ , the flowers of lotus 
that mark the traces of the feet of the Buddha are only two inches and not 
more than two cubits high. There must therefote be a fault in one of the 
two texts. The reading ‘two inches’ seems to me preferable.—Chavannes. 
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ham was the first to identify these ruins with the ancient Nalanda 
basing himself on the travel account of Hiuen Tsang, ang the 
inscriptions on some of the images he collected there. His 
account of the site in his first report is still very instructive study. 
Some years later Broadley carried out some amateur diggings and 
published a monograph based on them in 1872, without earning 
the thanks of his successors in the field. 

Excavations of a systematic nature carried on since 1915 have 
yielded, as noted already, a number of very interesting minor anti- 
quities besides giving striking proof of the accuracy of the literary 
accounts of Nalanda which we get from the Chinese writers, 
The most interesting among these minor antiquities are the 
inscribed clay seals, one of the earliest among which has been 
noticed already. There are at least three seals of different dates, 
all belonging to the Maukharis of Kanauj:; and other unpublished 
seals of the same line of kings are said to be preserved in the 
Nalanda Museum.“ The three published seals belong to Hari- 
varman (475-500 A.D.), Isanavarman (550-76) and Sarvavarman 
(576-79).47 We may be fairly certain that the great University 
was in continuous receipt of Maukhari patronage, and one wonders 
if the king of Mid-India named by Hiuen Tsang after Vajra as the 
builder of one of the temples in Nalanda was after all a Maukhari. 
One other seal proves the connection with Nalanda of the 
great Harsavardhana whose patronage of Buddhism in general and 
of Nalanda in particular is amply attested in the pages of Hiuen 
Tsang; and yet another seal’? shows that the contemporary and 
friend of Harsa, Bhaskaravarman of Assam, was also among the 
patrons of the great vihara. 


Yasovarman 


We must also take note of the stone inscription of another 
Maukhari ruler YaSovarmadeva (729-43 A.D.) who was known 
only by literary references till the discovery of this stone ins- 
criptions.° The object of the inscription is to record the gifts to 


46. Pires, Maukharis, p. 61 n. 2 and p. 92 n. 3. 

47. Bhandarkar, List Nos. 2079-81. 

48, Ib. No. 2086. 

49. Ib. No. 1667. 

50. Bhandarkar, List No. 1742 as also 2105 and n. Also Pires, The Mau- 
kharis pp. 144-5. I offer a fresh translation of the verses on Nalanda ; 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri’s translation is influenced by his untenable theories nar 
regarding Yagovarman. The inscription, is definitely a record of Yaśovarma® $ 
time, and Baladitya comes in most incidentally. 
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the vihadra from Mālāda, the son of a minister of YaSovarman and 
guardian of his northern frontier; the gifts were made in part to 
the Buddha image in the temple of Baladitya and in part to 
the monks of the Sangha. The general description of the vihara 
of Naianda, and the particular account of Baladitya’s temple con- 
tained in this inscription are worth citing here for comparison with 
the Chinese accounts reproduced above: 


“ Nālandā with her scholars famed for their learning in the 
sacred texts and the arts, and with the clusters of rays (issuing) 
from her caityas shining brightly like white clouds,— (Nalanda) 
seems to laugh at all the cities of monarchs, who had gained fame 
(wealth) by ripping the temples®! of (enemy) elephants on hotly 
contested battle fields (4). The row of her viharas with the series 
of their finials touching the clouds appears like a pretty festoon 
made for the Earth by the Creator and shining in the aerial region; 
her palatial temples brilliant with the network of rays (issuing) 
from their numerous jewels bear the splendour of Sumeru—the 
pleasant abode of groups of good Vidyadharas (of the Sangha 
which upholds right learning)? (5). Here was erected by the great 
king Baladitya of irresistible valour, after he conquered all his 
enemies and brought the whole earth under his sway, a large and 
beautiful white temple (prasida) to Bhagavan Buddha, to indulge, 
I think, his desire to see the Kailasa excelled (in splendour) (6). 
Moreover, spurning the lustre of the moon, surpassing the beauty 
of the rows of Himalayan peaks, casting into the shade the white 
Ganga of the heavens, and silencing other disputing streams? (also 
streams of disputants), (this prdsada), I believe, has discovered 
after wandering all over the earth that there are no more con- 
quests to be made, and has come to think that any further wander- 
ing would be in vain, and then, come to stay here like a lofty 
column of great fame. (7)” 


This pragasti was composed by two monks of Nalanda itself 
by command of the Sangha; the authors, Silacandra and Svami- 
datta, were conscious of the inadequacy of their powers for the 
great task to which they had been called, and their touching apo- 
logy, echoing Kalidasa, reads: 

‘Vafichetin kim na pangi Ssikhari-taruphalavdptimuccath 

karera | 


51. I have not translated a cumbrous attribute to the elephants’ temples. 

52, The pun on Sadvidyddharasangha is almost untranslatable. 

53. There is a subtle and untranslatable play onsthe words mukayan vadi- 
sindhan, and bhuvana tha vrthé bhrantirityakalayya, 
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From the middle of the eighth century almost to the day of 
its ruin and destruction by Muslim invaders, Nalanda enjoyed the 
sustained patronage of the mighty Pala kings 54 and excavation 
has brought to light much unmistakable evidence of this. An illegi- 
ble copper-plate which, judging from the seal soldered to its top 
and bearing the legend Dharmapāladevah in one line below a 
dharma-cakra, must have contained a record of Dharmapāladeva, 
the second ruler of the Pāla dynasty, constitutes the earliest bit of 
evidence in this series. Of the reign of Devapaladeva in the ninth 
century, we have two records from Nalanda itself, besides the evi- 


dence of the Ghosrawan inscription on the flourishing state of 
Buddhism at the time. 


Abbot Viradeva 


The Ghosrawa inscription is not dated; but mentions Deva- 
paladeva as the patron of Viradeva who was elected to the presi- 
dency of the vihara of Nalanda to succeed Satyabodhi whose close 
friend and right hand man Viradeva had been for some time before 
his election to the succession. The inscription reads: 


Bhiksor-Gtmasamah suhrd-bhuja iva 
Sri-Satyabodher-nijo | 

Ndalanda-paripdilanaya niyatah 
sanghasthiter-yas-sthitah || 


Viradeva came from Nagarahara in the Jelalabad valley and had 
studied scripture under SarvajfaSanti of the Kaniska vihara in 
Peshawar before he went to Bihar and gained the esteem of Deva- 
pala and the monks of Nalanda. 


One of the two Nalanda records of Devapala’s time is a ae 
inscription in the pedestal of a metal image, the gift of the king. 


54. The Gurjara-Pratiharas also patronised it if Page is right in ascribing 
some votive inscriptions of Nalanda to the time of Mahipala of Kanauj © 
A.D. 850. ‘The coins found at Nalanda include those of Kumaragupta I 
and Narasimhagupta of the Gupta lineage, SaSanka of Bengal (c. 600-620): 
Adivarahe or Bhoja I of the Pratihara dynasty (c. 835-85), and of Govinda- 
candra of the Gāhadvāla dynasty (c. 1114-55). All of these are now deposited 
in the Indian Museum’—A. Ghosh, op. cit. p. 38. 

55. ASI, 1924-5, p. 86. Bhandarkar, List No. 2082. 

56. Kielhorn, IA, xvii, pp. 309-11. 

57. Bhandarkar, List, 2083. 
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The other®® is a celebrated document recorded on one of the larg- 
est copper plates known, if not the largest, measuring 2’ x 2%’ 
inscribed on both sides, the first bearing 42 lines and the other 24 
lines in pre-Nagari script and in the Sanskrit language; the for- 
mula of gift, lines 21-43, is in prose and the rest in verse. The seal 
soldered to the top of the plate bears the inscription: ‘ Sri Deva- 
piladevasya.’ The record is dated in the thirty-ninth year of Deva- 
pala, ce. A.D. 860. That Devapala was himself a Buddhist, not mere- 
ly a patron of Buddhism, is clear from his being styled in this re- 
cord and in the Monghyr plate of his thirty-third year as follows: 


‘Paramasaugatah Paramesvarah Paramabhattirako Mahi- 
rajadhirijah srimin Devapdiladevah.’ 


Balaputra’s vihdra 


The chief interest of the Nalanda plate of Devapala lies in,the 
fact that it records the construction, at Nalanda, of a fresh vihara 
by Balaputra deva, the Sailendra ruler of Suvarnadvipa (Suma- 
tra), and the gift, with Devapala’s permission, of five villages to 
this new Vihdra for the purposes detailed in the following germs : 


“to serve as the source of income for the temple of the wor- 
shipful Lord Buddha and of the Initiates in the entire Dharma 
beginning with Prajfiaparamita; for the bali- and caru-offerings, 
the accommodation, clothing, alms, beds, seats, the needs of the 
sick like medicines, ete., of the Sangha of honourable monks of 
the four quarters, being a group of Tantrika-Bodhisatvas in whom 
the eight Mahdpurusas are reincarnate; for the copying, ete., of the 
Dharma-ratna and for the repair of the building of the vihara when 
it becomes dilapidated.”*9 


Organisation 


The new monastery then is a self-contained unit, with its own 
arrangements for worship, study and good living, and with its own 
separate budget. It is possible that these features mark it off as 
a foreign monastery, maintained by a foreign power for the bene- 
Gt of its own nationals who came to study in Nalanda. It was, 
so to say, the ‘Suvarnadvipa Hall’ of the University. But there is 
nothing to preclude the supposition that the whole place was orga- 
nised from the beginning in such distinct units, each with its own 
distinct features; in fact some support may be found for this idea, 


58. Ib., 1613. , 
59, I have followed Bosch’s interpretation of these rather involved phrases. 
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in the progressive increase in the number of ‘temples’ that we are 
able to trace, though not in all its stages, in the course of genera- 
tions. And B&alaputra might only have followed a procedure for 
which there were several precedents when he made the arrange. 
. ments actually detailed in the charter of his vihadra. The consti- 
tution of Nalanda then seems to have been very like that of a 
large modern university organised in residential colleges cluster. 
ing together within a small area and maintaining constant touch 
with one another. 


National vihdras 


In establishing on a permanent footing a vihdra at Nalanda for 
the convenience of his subjects visiting that great centre of learn- 
ing and religion in a distant land, Balaputra might have been in- 
fluenced by what he heard of similar institutions maintained by 
others elsewhere in India, and he was also setting a precedent to 
be followed by.one of his successors more than a century later in 
South India. There was in existence at Nagarjunikonda in the 
very early centuries of the Christian era a sthala-vihdra, a monas- 
tery for Ceylonese monks who were actively engaged in spread- 
ing the light of true knowledge all over India; but this vihāra was 
an endowment of the members of the Iksvaku family ruling in the 
locality, and not a creation of the Kings of Ceylon for the benefit 
of their countrymen visiting Nagarjunikonda. A closer analogy is 
furnished by Meghavarna’s vihdra in Buddha Gay& which was 
erected by the Ceylonese king with the permission of Samudra- 
gupta to meet the felt needs of visitors from Ceylon to the holy 
land, and was still flourishing as a magnificent establishment when 
Hiuen Tsang visited it in the seventh century.® I-tsing mentions 
several other examples. He records that a king of the South Indian 
kingdom of Kuluka, possibly Kolkai, i.e., Pandyan kingdom 
according to Chavannes, had built a vihāra for the use of his sub- 
jects at a distance of two yojanas to the north-east of the Maha- 
bodhi temple at Bodh Gaya. There were separate monasteries also 
for the people of Tukhara and Kapisa from the North. There was 
again a Chinese cloister at Mrgasikhavana at a distance of forty 
yojanas to the east of Nalanda; this establishment had been found- 
ed by Sri Gupta and granted twenty-four villages for its mainten- 
ance; but when I-tsing came to India it had fallen into decay, so 
that he complained that while all other nations had facilities for 
their sojourn in the holy land, the Chinese alone lacked it in his 
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time. It has been suggested with great plausibility (by Bosch) 
that these foundations maintained by different kingdoms at a con- 
siderable expense had other purposes to serve besides serving the 
religious interests of pilgrims; merchants and ambassadors might 
have found good use for them also and they might have had a 
share in furthering profitable trade relations and friendly, political 
and secular intercourse among the different countries involved.6t 


Balaputra’s example in turn, was followed in the eleventh 
century by Cūdāmaņi Varman and his son Maravijayottungavar- 
man who built and endowed a splendid vihdra for the monks of 
the Sailendra kingdom at Negapatam, then the first port 
of cali for all pilgrims to South India by the sea-route 
from China and Sri Vijaya; and we hear again of this 
famous establishment at the close of the century in the 
inscriptions of the reign of Kulottunga I. Like the Bala- 
putra vihara at Nalanda, it may be noted in passing, the site 
of the Cūdāmaņi-vihāra at Negapatam has yielded a sumptuous 
collection of Buddhist bronzes of varying sizes which are still 
awaiting publication. 


Nalanda Art 


The Balaputra monastery and its bronzes raise the question 
of the relation of Nalanda art to Hindu-Javanese art. Writing in 
1925, and struck by the remarkable likeness to Javanese technique 
exhibited by some of the Nalanda finds, particularly a bronze 
Aksobhya (ASI, 1917-18, P1. XIVa) from the Balaputra vihara as 
it turned out after the discovery of the Devapala plate in 1921, 
Bosch® formulated one of two possibilities for accounting for the 
resemblances noticed. Either Nalanda art and Hindu-Javanese art 
were branches of an originally common Buddhist art that flourish- 
ed long before Java or Sri Vijaya entered history, or the Nalanda 
bronzes were the direct productions of Javanese artists made by 
some of them settled in Nalanda or imported from Java in a 
finished form. He also pointed out that an image of a six-armed 
Yamantaka from another monastery may well be considered the 
true prototype of the later Krodha forms so well known in Tibetan 


Buddhist art.® 
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The Nalanda bronzes have been studied in some greater detail 
more recently if a monograph by Bernet-Kempers. The long and 
continuous intercourse between the region of Nalanda and the 
archipelago is attested by the appearance in Sumatra in the late 
seventh century of the Vajrayana type of Buddhism of the Yog3. | 
cara school of Nalanda, and of pre-Nagari script a little later in 
Java, the evolution of the script being quite up-to-date as com- 
pared with its development in India. A verse from the Veni- 
samhéra of Bhatta-Narayana, a Bengali writer of the eighth cen- 
tury, reappears in the old Javanese Adiparva. And we have in 
Kumaraghosa of the Kelurak inscription an instance of a Buddhist 
priest from Gauda who went and settled in Java. But apparently 
more people came to India from Sumatra and Java as the rise of 
the Balaputra vihāra shows. This vihara was exposed early in the 
excavations, in 1915, and over two hundred metal objects includ- 
ing many fine statues and statuettes were recovered from it. 
Bronze finds, on the other hand, are rare in the other monasteries 
of Nalanda. It is believed that this large find is the result of an 
accident in which the monastery perished by fire and its inmates 
had no time to remove the bronzes. However this may be, the 
fact of a part of Nalanda having perished by fire early in the ele- 
venth century, and of having been renovated thereafter is re- 
corded ‘in an inscription of the eleventh year of Mahipala I at- 
testing the gift of a door-joint by a certain Baladitya of Kosambi 
during the agni-dagdhoddhtra. Some of these bronzes are inscrib- 
ed in Devapala’s reign and are thus definitely products of Pala art. 
They are all of the same school and must be taken to represent 
the gradual assemblage of pious gifts extending over some time, 
but not long. They resemble Javanese bronzes of the period 
rather closely, and the question of Javanese influence on them has 
been much discussed; but so high an authority as Krom has de- 
clared that he would have selected only a minority of them as 
products of Hindu-Javanese art if their find spot had been kept 
away from him. 


The conclusion of Bernet-Kempers on this question seems to 
be just: ‘The art of Nalanda, developed under the influence of 
Java, also produced deities which were unknown or not popular 
in Java. From Nalanda these and similar images were brought 
over to Burma, Nepal, Ceylon, ete, and also to Java, as is ap- 
parent from the bronzes from that country which show Pala fea- 
tures.’ He also suggests that the Jambhala figure and a type of 
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Buddha in Vajrasana might have been taken over by Java from 
Nalanda art. But Javanese bronze-casting reached its high- 
water mark before the end of the eighth centuny, while the 
Nalanda group falls mostly in the ninth century. Let us remem- 
ber also that these are not the earliest bronzes in India of their 
type, and that Pala art, again, was not the only source of Indian 
influences playing on Javanese culture. 


Another phase of Nalanda art which has not yet been studied 
in detail is illustrated by numerous stucco figures discovered in 
1925-26 and doubtless forming part of a relatively early period in 
the life of the monastery. These form part of an original corner 
tower that was found to be completely encased in the solid brick 
work of a later structure. The stucco figures modelled on a founda- 
tion of clay are set in rows of seperate niches in several tiers ; they 
mostly represent the Buddha in different conventional attitudes, 
and their simple and effective style suggests a really early date 
for them. Mr. Page who brought them to light puts them in the 
Tth or 8th century; they may well be earlier.£6 In the year 1933-34 
was recovered a magnificent image of the Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
vara in a perfect state of preservation from -a small chamber on 
the side of a caitya (No. 12), and this figure has been hailed ‘as 
‘one of the finest sculptures left to us as a precious heirloom by 
the master sculptors of the Gupta period.’67 It may be noted also 
in passing that several monasteries with monks’ cells intact have 
been exposed by the excavations carried out over a number of 
years ; these confirm very closely the accuracy of I-tsing’s descrip- 
tion of the vihara, and ‘some of the cells show clearly the shape 
of well-built true arches; the existence of these in Bihar about the 
middle of the ninth century is of great interest for the history of 
Indian architecture.’ 


Later History 


We lack the means of tracing the fortunes of Nalanda in any 
detail during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A Nagari stone 
inscription discovered in two fragments in 1928-30 from the latest 
stratum of a Monastery numbered VII in the Archaeological re- 
ports is of some interest in this connection. It is not dated, but 
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doubtless belongs to the first half of the twelfth century A.D. as 
stated by N. G. Majumdar. 


Vipulasr’s Mitra Vihéra 


The inscription details the Vidyavamsa of a certain ascetic 
Vipulagrimitra and gives an account of his sacred foundations. It 
does not mention Nalanda by name, but seems to record the erec. 
tion of a new monastery there by him, for the benefit of the Mitras, 
the line of ascetics to which he himself belonged. The provenance 
of the inscription together with the definite statement ‘this vihara 
made by him and given to the Mitras shines here as an ornament 
of the world excelling Indra’s palace in beauty’ must be accepted 
as sufficiently satisfactory evidence of what happened. 


Library 


The following passage from Satischandra Vidyabhushan on the 
University and Library of Nalanda will doubtless be read with 
great interest:7 “ According to Tibetan accounts the quarter in 
which the Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located, 
was called Dharmaganja (Piety Mart). It consisted of three grand 
buildings called Ratnasdgara, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnaranijaka, res- 
pectively. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-storeyed, there were 
the sacred scripts called Prajfiaparamita-siitra, and Tantrik works 
such as Sama&jaguhya, etc.” 


Destruction 


When the wave of Muslim inroads swept over Bihar at the 
end of the twelfth century, Nālandā suffered a cruel destruction 
like much else; Islam, as a historic force, has been the most un- 
compromising enemy of Buddhism and Buddhist institutions from 
the heart of Central Asia to the Islands of the Southern Sea. The 
occurrences in Bihar are best described in the words of the leading 
Muslim historian of the times:™ - 

“Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar used to carry his depredations into 
those parts and that country until he organized an attack upon the 
fortified city of Bihar. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar with 
two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and suddenly at- 
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tacked the place. There were two brothers of Farghanah, men of 
learning, one Nizam-ud-Din, the other Samsim-ud-Din (by name) 
in the service of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar; and the author of this 
book met with Samsaim-ud-Din at Lakhanawati in the year 641 H., 
and this account is from him. These two wise brothers were sol- 
diers among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which time 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, by the force of his intrepidity, threw 
himself into the postern of the gateway of the place, and they 
captured the fortress, and acquired great booty. The greater 
number of the inhabitants of that place were Brahmans, and the 
whole of those Brahmans had their heads shaven; and they were 
all slain. There were a great number of books there; and, when 
all these books came under the observation of the Musalmāns, they 
summoned a number of Hindūs that they might give them informa- 
tion respecting the import of those books; but the whole of the 
Hindus had been killed. On becoming acquainted [with the con- 
tents of those books], it was found that the whole of that fortress 
and city was a college, and in the Hindūī tongue, they call a col- 
lege [ madrasa ] Bihar.” 


A Tibetan Tradition 


But this apparently was not quite the end, for the Tibetan 
authorities have a tradition of their own which Vidyabhtshan re- 
counts as follows: “After the Turuska raiders had made incursions 
in Nalanda, the temples and caityas there were repaired by a sage 
named Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this, Kukutasiddha, minister 
of the king of Magadha, created a temple at Nalanda, and, while 
a religious sermon was being delivered there, two very indigent 
Tirthika mendicants appeared. Some naughty young novice- 
monks in disdain threw washing water on them. This made them 
very angry. After propitiating the sun for twelve years, they 
performed a yajfa, fire-sacrifice, and threw living embers and 
ashes from the sacrificial pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This 
produced a great conflagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. It is, 
however, said that many of the Buddhist scriptures were saved by 
water which leaked through the sacred volumes of Prajna-paramita-~ 
sutra and Tantra.” 


How Nalanda Rose 


Such then was Nalanda for over a thousand years of its splendid 
history. Before proceeding to a study of the details of its organi- 
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sation and institutions, of the names and fame of its teachers and 
the number and eminence of the visitors who came to it, we may 
well ask ourselves: what were the causes of the great popularity 
and eminence of Nalanda?” True the patronage of monarchs, the 
grant of protection, lands, immunities and what not by them to 
organised societies of monks, alone enabled them to fulfil the 
high calling to which they had dedicated themselves, and to kindle 
the light of the true knowledge of Dharma and spread it all over 
the world and thereby dispel the darkness of false knowledge and 
ignorance and even avert sickness, drought, war and other adversi- 
ties. Nevertheless the question arises why Nālandā in 
particular, which had no great advantage by way of sacred 
associations with any striking incident in the life of the 
Buddha, and in this respect could hardly compete with 
Bodh Gaya, Sarnath or Sravasti for instance attained a 
fame which cast all the other Sańghārāmas of India into 
the shade. To such a question we are perhaps not in a position to 
furnish a completely satisfactory answer. But surely the happy 
geographical situation of Nalanda had something to do with it, and 
I-tsing is at some pains to bring home to his readers the great ad- 
vantages of this situation. He writes: 


“This temple faces in the south the royal town (Kuśāgāra- 
pura) from which it is only 30 li distant; ‘the peak of the vulture’ 
(Grdhrakita) and the ‘garden of bambus’ (Vénuvana) are both 
by the side of the town. To the south-west, we go to the ‘temple of 
the Great Intelligence’ (Mahabodhi), to the due south towards the 
mountain of the Foot of the Venerable (Gurupada), these two spots 
being both about seven relays (yojanas). To the north, we go 
towards Vaisali which is at a distance of about twenty-five relays 
(yojanas). To the west, we look towards the Mrgadava which is 
more than twenty relays (yojanas); to the east, for going to the 
state of Tan-mouo-li-ti (Tamralipti), there are sixty to seventy re- 
lays (yojanas). That is the sea~-port whence we embark for return- 
ing to China,”’73a 

These observations show that pilgrims taking the sea-route 
from China and Malayasia found it* convenient to go to Nalanda 
from Tamralipti, and plan the rest of their tour from there, a course 
which I-tsing himself adopted. And if they came by land, after 
all the perils and anxieties of their hard journey, the atmosphere 
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of quiet and study that prevailed in Nalanda invited them to stay 
there as long as they could before starting on the return journey. 
At Nalanda many pilgrims met, and it is no wonder that there grew 
up a lively trade in the two classes of goods, relics and manus- 
ceripts,"* the acquisition of which was the chief inducement to the 
pilgrims to face the trouble and toil of their long journeys to the 
holy land and back. I-tsing alone carried away at the end of his 
ten years’ stay in Nalanda about four hundred texts, sitras, trea- 
tises on Vinaya, and Sastras, in Sanskrit, comprising together 500,000 
Slokas, besides a faithful copy of the image at the Bodhimanda and 
three hundred relics. Naland& again had become from of old a 
centre of all types of higher study, not merely of Buddhism. In 
the old days Takşaśilā had been the most celebrated of such 
centres as we can judge from the repeated references to it in the 
Jataka stories and in early Sanskrit literature. But the frontier 
was exposed to many inroads by foreigners, and in the general 
disturbance of the period between the fall of the Mauryan empire 
and the establishment of Kusan power, Taksasila might have been 
subjected to all the vicissitudes to which many other Sangharamas 
in that quarter had to submit. It was seldom that these distur- 
bances reached as far as Magadha, and the distance from the dis- 
turbed frontier which gave a relative immunity from trouble te 
Nalanda must have favoured it quite as much as its proximity to 
Tamralipti, the port of landing for the pilgrims who came by sea 
from the East. Nalanda was a centre not only of Buddhism in its dif- 
ferent aspects and of Buddhist studies, but of Brahmanical prac- 
tices and scholasticism as well. The mention of bali and caru, ` 
quite Vedic names for offerings,” among the purposes for which 
the Balaputra vihara was endowed deserves to be noticed parti- 
cularly in this connection, and we shall see that Hiuen Tsang him- 
self studied Brahmanical scripture at Nalanda. 


Studies of Hiuen Tsang at Nalanda 


The following account of Hwui Li of the course of studies 
pursued by Hiuen Tsang during the fifteen months of his stay at 
Naland&é amply proves the wide scope and universal character 
of the educational courses pursued at that great centre: ™ 
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“The Master of the Law whilst he stopped in the convent, heard 
the explanation of the Yoga-Sastra, three times; the Nyaya- 
Anusara-Sastra, once; the Hin-hiang-tui fa-ming, once; the Hetu- 
vidya-Sastra and the Sabdavidya and the tsah liang Sastras, twice; 
the Pranyamila SAastra-tika, and the Sata-Sastra, thrice. The 
Koga, Vibhdsa, and the Satpadabhidharma Sastras, he had already 
heard explained in the different parts of Kasmir; but when he came 
to this convent he wished to study them again to satisfy some 
doubts he had: this done, he also devoted himself to the study of 
the Brahman books and the work called Vyakarana on Indian 
letters, whose origin is from the most remote date, and whose 
author is unknown.” 


It should perhaps be stated that the Nyaya-Anusara-Sastra was 
a Hinayanist work of the Sarvastivadins,”? and the Pranyamila 
sastra-tika, one of the leading works of the Madhyamika school of 
Mahayana. The Satasiitra (Sdstra) was a work of Aryadeva, 
translated by Hiuen Tsang later. 


General 


In another context the biographer of Hiuen Tsang gives a 
glowing account of the greatness of Nalanda as a centre of higher 
study, the comprehensive range of its intellectual pursuits, and 
the varied attainments of its teachers: 


“ The Sangharamas of India are counted by myriads, but this is 
the most remarkable for grandeur and height. The priests, belong- 
ing to the convent, or strangers (residing therein) always reach to 
the number of 10,000, who all study the Great Vehicle, and also (the 
works belonging to) the eighteen sects,?9 and not only so, but even 
ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya, 
Sabdavidya, the Cikitsavidya, the works on Magic (Atharvaveda), 
the Sankhya; besides these they thoroughly investigate the 
‘miscellaneous’ works. 


Feachers 


“ There are 1000 men who can explain twenty collections of 
Sttras and Sastras; 500 who can explain thirty collections, and 
perhaps ten men, including the Master of the Law, who can ex- 
plain fifty collections. Silabhadra alone has studied and understood 
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the whole number. His eminent virtue and adyanced age have 
caused him to be regarded as the chief member of the community. 
Within the Temple they arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching, and the students attend these discourses without any 
fail, even for a minute (an inch shadow on the dial) ”80 


Hiuen Tsang himself has recorded what he saw of the academic 
life of the place together with the names of its prominent teachers 
and the causes of their celebrity in the following terms: 


“In the establishment were some thousands of Brethren, all 
men of great ability and learning, several hundreds being highly 
esteemed and famous; the Brethren were very strict in observing 
the precepts and regulations of their order; they were looked up to 
as models þy all India; learning and discussing they found the day 
too short; day and night they admonished each other, juniors and 
seniors mutually helping to perfection. If among them were any 
who did not talk of the mysteries of the Tripitaka such persons, 
being ashamed, lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the 
establishment to put an end to their doubts and then became cele- 
brated, and those who stole the name (of Nalanda Brother)! 
were all treated with respect wherever they went. Of those from 
abroad, who wished to enter the schools of discussion the majority, 
beaten by the difficulties of the problems, withdrew;*® and those who 
were deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, 
only two or three out of ten succeeding. 


“ Among the celebrated men of Nalanda who had kept up the 
lustre of the establishment and continued its guiding work, there 
were Dharmapala®? and Candrapala who gave a fragrance to 
Buddha’s teachings, Gunamati and Sthiramati®™ of excellent repu- 
tation among contemporaries, Prabhamitra of clear argument, and 
Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jianacandra of model character 
and perspicacious intellect, and Silabhadra®> whose perfect excel- 
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lence was buried in obscurity. All these were men of merit and 
learning, and authors of several treatises widely known and highly 
valued by contemporaries,’’6 


Studies described by I-tsing 


I-tsing states that the number of fully ordained monks in his 
day was 3500; together with the novitiates, the number exceeded 
5000.87 His account of the course of education is of more general 
interest, but was also meant to describe what prevailed in Nalanda. 
It will be seen that it conforms very closely to the indications fur- 
nished in the less systematic account of Hiuen Tsang. After sketch- 
ing the elementary study of the Siddham in the beginning, followed 
by Sutra, Dhatu and Khila, all relating to grammar, I-tsing’s 
account proceeds to describe the study of the Kāãśikā-vrtti and 
what followed: 


“This Vrtti-sitra®® is a work of the learned Jayaditya. He 
was a man of great ability; his literary power was very striking. 
He understood things which he had heard once, not requiring to 
be taught twice. He revered the Three Honourable Ones (i.e., 
Triratna), and constantly performed the meritorious actions. It is 
now nearly thirty years since his death (A.D. 661-662). After 
having studied this commentary, students begin to learn composi- 
tion in prose and verse, and devote themselves to logic (Hetuvidya) 
and metaphysic (Abhidharmakoga). In learning the Nyayadvara- 
taraka-Sastra, they rightly draw inferences (Anumāna); and by 
studying the Jatakamala their powers of comprehension increase. 
Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others they pass 
two or three years, generally in the Nalanda monastery in Central 
India, or in the country of Valabhi (Wala) in Western India. 
These two places are like Chin-ma, Shih-ch’u, Lungmen, and 
Ch’ue-li®® in China, and there eminent and accomplished men 
assemble in crowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines, and 
after having been assured of the excellence of their opinions by 
wise men, become far-famed for their wisdom. To try the sharp- 
ness of their wit (lit. ‘sharp point of the sword’), they proceed to 
the king’s court to lay down before it the sharp weapon (of their 
abilities); there they present their schemes and show their (politi- 
cal) talent, seeking to be appointed in the practical government. 
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When they are present in the House of Debate, they in a grave 
demeanour, sit in the dsanas® and seek to prove their wonderful 
cleverness. 

“When they are refuting heretic doctrines all their opponents 
become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves undone. Then the 
sound of their fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate, 
and their renown flows, as it were, over the four borders. They 
receive grants of land, and are advanced to high rank. They give 
dissertations upon the great system.’ After this they can follow 
whatever occupation they like” .92 


Disputation 


It will not escape the attention of the reader what a large part 
oral disputation played in the educational programme of those 
days. Scholars of established reputation all the world over, and 
young aspirants to academic knowledge and fame flocked to Nalanda 
to take part in, or at least be witnesses to, the open disputations in 
which theses on points of controversy were stated, defended and 
attacked, reputations made or lost. It was indeed a proud day ina 
scholar’s life when he won his spurs in controversy, together with a 
title and other insignia of academic distinction, which gained him 
a sure place in public esteem as I-tsing states, and as we may sur- 
mise, opened out to the lay pupils the road to material proSperity in 
some secular office in the service of the State. 


Endowments 


The economic basis of this good life of the spirit was well secur- 
ed by the pious devotion of the rulers of the land. The endow- 
ments recorded in the stone inscriptions of YaSovarman and the 
copperplate of Devapala’s reign are only typical of a large class of 
benefactions, the cumulative result of which is very clearly indicated 
to us by the invaluable accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. And the 
inmates of these richly endowed institutions merited the support 
they got not only by their scholarship, but by the modesty and 


90. ‘The italicised translation is that of Jayaswal, JASB vii (1911) p. 312 
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well-regulated discipline of their personal conduct. Thus says 
Hwui Li: 

“The priests dwelling here, are, as a body, naturally (or spon- 
taneously) dignified and grave, so that during the 700 years since 
the foundation of the establishment, there has been no single case of 
guilty rebellion against the rules. 

“The king of the country respects and honours the priests, and 
has remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment 
of the convent. Two hundred householders in these villages, day 
by day, contribute several hundred piculs of ordinary rice, and 
several hundred catties in weight of butter and milk.*82 Hence 
the students here, being so abundantly supplied, do not require 
to ask for the four requisities. This is the source of the perfection 
of their studies, to which they have arrived.” 


I-tsing puts the number of villages set apart for the support of 
the monastery as 200 in one place and 201 in another. In the 
Record he says: 


“The rites of the monastery of Nalanda are still more strict. 
Consequently the number of the residents is great and exceeds 
3,000. The lands in its possession contain more than 200 villages. 
They have been bestowed (upon the monastery) by kings of many 
generations. Thus the prosperity of the religion continues ever, 
owing to nothing but (the fact that) the Vinaya (is being strictly 
carried out).” % 


And elsewhere:®> ‘There are 201 villages which are under 
them; the sovereigns have, from generation to generation, given 
them these men and these lands for their perpetual upkeep’. 


Financial Administration 


Some account is given by I-tsing of the economic administra- 
tion of the vihara and its properties; we do not get much on the 
income side with which the monk perhaps did not concern him- 
self; but on the method of regulating expenditure, and the sanc- 
tions behind it we get something of importance and interest: 


“Those who have charge of guarding the granaries and super- 
vision of the lands, though they be two or three, must also send 2 
servant for the administration of the granaries. This (servant) 


93. Life, pp. 112-3. 


93a, 1 picul=13344Ibs. 1 catty—160ibs—Beal. 
94. Record p. 65. 


95. Rel. Em. p. 97. 
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joins hands and makes his declaration; if every body is agreed, 
then it may be done. For the expenses, in truth the defect that 
some one may arbitrarily dispose of it does not exist. If any one 
does not make public declaration and employs something arbitrarily, 
be it only a twentieth of a bushel of grain, he is forthwith expelled 
by his colleagues. If a person considers himself so powerful, that 
he uses as he pleases the goods of the community, that he decides 
important affairs on his own private authority and without declar- 
ing to the assembly, they call him Kiu-louo-po-ti (Kulapati) ,%* 
which signifies ‘chief of the family’; that is a grave defect in the 
eyes of the Law of Buddha; that is what men and gods hate alto- 
gether; however useful to the monastery this same person might be 
later on, a very great fault has been definitely committed by him. 
Those who are wise certainly do not act thus.” 


Hospitality 


The material life of the monastery stood at a fairly high level 
of comfort, and may be said to compare by no means unfavourably 
with similar institutions maintained in our own day by the Jesuits 
all the world over. The biographer of Hiuen Tsang gives a magni- 
ficent account of the reception accorded to the Master of the Law, 
and the supplies that were granted to him during the period of his 
stay in the vihdra. This account is interspersed with the story of 
Hiuen Tsang’s meeting with Silabhadra, of a former dream of Sila- 
bhadra that had prepared him well in advance for the arrival of the 
Chinese monk, and of his acceptance of the foreigner as his dis- 
ciple. I reproduce Hwui Li’s account of all this without any change 
in his sequence: 


Reception to Hiuen Tsang 


“On the tenth day he went to the Nalanda temple; the congre- 
gation there had selected four of their number, of distinguished 
position, to go and meet him; journeying in their company about 
seven yojanas he reached the farm-house belonging to the temple. 
It was in (the village, where) this house (stands), that the honour- 
able Maudgalydyana was born. Halting here for short refreshment, 
then, with two hundred priests and some thousand lay patrons, who 


96. We see that the term Kulapati when it is applied to a monk is far 
from being an honorific as was thought at one time (Burnouf—Introd, a Vhist, 
du Buddhisme Indien, p. 216, n. 2).—Chavannes, 

97. Rel. Em. p. 90, - . 
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surrounded him as he went, recounting his praises, and carrying 
standards, umbrellas, flowers and perfumes, he entered Nalandg. 


“Having arrived there he was joined by the whole body of the 
community, who exchanged friendly greetings with the Master, and 
then placing a special seat by the side of the Sthavira (presiding 
priest), they requested the Master to be seated. The others then 
also sat down. 


Supplies ordered 


“After this the Karmadana was directed to sound the Ghanta 
and proclaim: ‘Whilst the Master of the Law dwells in the convent, 
all the commodities used by the priests and all the appliances of 
religion are for his convenience, in common with the rest.’ 


Escorted to Silabhadra 


“Then selecting twenty men of middle age, skilful in explaining 
the religious books and of dignified carriage, they deputed them to 
conduct the Master to the presence of Ching-fa-tsong (treasure of 
the good law). This is the same as Silabhadra. 


“The congregation, from the excessive respect they have to 
him, do not venture to call him by his name, but give him the 
appellation of Ching-fa-tsong. 


Hiuen Tsang meets Stlabadra 


“Whereupon, following the rest, he entered to salute this emi- 
nent person. Having seen him, then the chief almoner presented 
him (i.e. Silabhadra) with all things necessary without stint, paying 
his respects according to the proper ceremonial, approaching him 
on his knees and kissing his foot, and bowing his head to the ground. 
The usual greetings and compliments being finished Fa-tsong order- 
ed seats to be brought and spread out, and desired the Master of 
the Law and the rest to be seated. When seated he asked the 
Master of the Law from what part he came; in reply he said: ‘I am 
come from the country of China, desiring to learn from your ins- 
truction the principles of the Yoga-Sastra.’ 


Story of the dream 


“Hearing this, he called for his disciple Buddhabhadra, whilst 
tears filled hig eyes; now Buddhabhadra was the nephew of 
‘ Fa-tsong, and upwards of seventy years of age, thoroughly versed 
in the Sutras and Sastras, and excellent in discourse. Fa-tsong 
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addressing him said: ‘You may recount for the sake of the com- 
pany present, the history of my sickness and sufferings three years 
ago.’ 

“Buddhabhadra having heard the request sobbed aloud and 
wept—but then restraining his tears he declared the past history 
and said: “My Master (Upadhyaya) some time ago was pain- 
fully afflicted with colic. On each occasion when the attack came 
on, his hands and feet were cramped with pain, and he would sud- 
denly cry out with agony as if he had been burned with fire, or 
pierced with a knife; the attack would subside as suddenly as it 
came on; and this went on for twenty years and more. But 
three years ago the severity of his suffering was so hard to 
bear, that he loathed his very life and desired to starve 
himself to death. In the middle of the night he had a dream in 
which he saw three Devas (heavenly men), one of the colour of 
gold, another of the colour of bright crystal, another as 
white as silver, their appearance and form commanding, of digni- 
fied presence, and clad in light shining garments; approaching the 
Master they asked him, saying; ‘Are you anxious to get free from 
this body of yours? The Scriptures speak, saying, the body is 
born to suffering; they do not say we should hate and cast away the 
body. You in one of your past births were the king of a certain 
country, and you caused much suffering among living creatures, and 
now you have this suffering as your recompense. Search out 
therefore and examine your past faults, and repent of them 
sincerely; take your affliction quietly and patiently; labour dili- 
gently in explaining the Sutras and Sastras; you will thus get rid of 
your pain yourself; but if you loathe your body, there will be no 
cessation to your sufferings’. 

“The Master having heard these words, paid his adorations with 
the utmost sincerity. 

“Then the golden-coloured one, pointing to the one that shone 
like crystal, said to the Master: ‘Dost thou know or not that this one 
is Avalokite$vara Bodhisattva?’ and then pointing to the silver- 
coloured one he added: ‘and this is Maitreya Bodhisattva’. 

“The Master immediately paid worship to Maitreya and asked 
him, saying: ‘Your servant Silabhadra has ever prayed that he may 
be born in your exalted palace courts, but he knows not whether 
he will gain his wish or not.’ In reply, he said, ‘You must widely 
disseminate the true law, and then you shall be born‘ there.’ 

“The golden-coloured one said: ‘And I, am Mafnjusri Bôdhi- 
sattva. Seeing that you desired to get rid of your life, contrary to 
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your true interest, we are come to exhort you to the contrary; you 
should rely on our words, and exhibit abroad the true law, the 
Yoga sastra and the rest, for the benefit of those who have not yet 
heard it. Your body will thus by degrees become easy and you 
will suffer no further pain. Do not overlook that there is a priest 
of the country of China who delights in examining the great Law 
and is desirous to study with you: you ought to instruct him 
carefully.’ 


“ Fa-tsong having heard these words worshipped and answer- 
ed: ‘I shall obey, according to your honourable instructions,’ Hay- 
ing said this, they disappeared. 

“ From that time the sufferings of the Master from his disease 
came to an end. 


“The company present hearing this history were all filled 
with wonder at the miraculous event. 


Its Effect on Hiwen Tsang 


“The Master of the Law having heard for himself this nar- 
rative was unable to contro! his feelings of sympathy and joy. He 
again paid his respects and said: ‘If it be so, as you say, then 
Hiuen Tsang ought with his utmost strength to listen to and prac- 
tise (yður religious advice). Would that your reverence, of his 
great compassion, would receive me for the purpose of instruction.’ 


Accepted as disciple 


“ Then Fa-tsong asked him further, ‘For how many years have 
you been on your journey?’ He answered, ‘During three years;’ 
and so, as the particulars of his directions, received in his dream, 
were completely fulfilled, he caused the Master of the Law to re- 
joice in their relationship as Master and disciple. 


His Residence 


“ After these words he retired and went to the college of Bala- 
ditya-raja and took up his residence in the dwelling of Buddha- 
bhadra, having four storeys (or, the fourth storey), who enter- 
tained for seven days. After this he went to reside in a dwelling 
to the north of the abode of Dharmapala Bodhisattva, where he was 
provided with every sort of charitable offering. Each day he 
received 120 Jambiras, 20 Pin-long-tseu (pūga, areca nut), 20 tau- 
kau (nutmegs), an ounce (tael) of Camphor, and a ching (peck) 
of Mahasali rice. This rice is as large as the black bean, and when 
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cooked is aromatic and shining, like no other rice at all. It 
grows only in Magadha, and nowhere else. It is offered only to 
the king or to religious persons of great distinction, and hence the 
name kung-ta-jin-mai (i.e., rice offered to the great householder). 


“Every month he was presented with three measures of oil, 
and daily a supply of butter and other things according to his need. 


“A pure brother (a Updsaka) and a Brahman, relieved from 
all religious duties, accompanied him with a riding elephant.’% 


Guests 


The biographer winds up this interesting account of the hospi- 
tality enjoyed by Hiuen Tsang during his stay at Nalanda with a 
general remark which implies that the honours done to the Master 
of the Law formed more or less the norm which prevailed in the 
great vihara for the reception and entertainment of guests. 


“In the Nalanda convent the abbot entertains a myriad priests 
after this fashion, for besides the Master of the Law there were 
men from every quarter; and where in all their wanderings have 
they met with such courteous treatment as this ?”99 Well might a 
modern commentator ask: “ Who would not be the guest of the 
abbot of the Nalanda monastery with its six wings, each built by 
a king, all enclosed in the privacy of solid brick ? 10° 


Daily Routine 


Of the general administrative arrangement in the monastery 
and the details of daily life and discipline observed by its inmates, 
we get some very interesting and concrete details in the observa- 
tions recorded by I-tsing. The officers of the vihara and their 
duties are explained in the following passage, which is unfortunate- 
ly not as full as we should like: 


Officials 


“ All those who have charge of the bolts of the doors take each 
night the seals with which they seal them and return them to the 
president; they should not on any account deposit them in the 
houses of the masters of the temple (vihdrasvaémin) or the directors 


98. Life, pp. 105-10. 
99. Life, p. 110. 
100. Cranmer Byng in Life, p. ix. 
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(karmadana). Only those who constitute the monastery are cal]. 
ed masters of the temple; their Sanskrit name is pi-ho-louo-soyo. 
mi (vihkadrasvamin). As to those who, in their turn, enforce the 
rules, guard the doors of the temple, and go to announce the affairs 
to the assembly of the monks, they are called pi-ho-lowo-po-luo 
(viharapala) ; the translation of this word is ‘ guardian of the tem- 
ple.’ As to those who sound the kienti (ghanta) and supervise the 
repasts, their name is kie-mouo-touo-na (karmadana); the trans- 
lation of this word is ‘those who assign occupations;’ those whom 
they call wei-na speak only in parables.”101 


Seal 


The mention by I-tsing of seals with which the bolts of doors 
were sealed at night, reminds one of the many sealings of Nalanda 
vihara recovered in the excavations and bearing the inscription: 
‘Sri Nalanda-mahavihariyaryabhiksu-sanghasya below a wheel 
flanked by two gazelles, reeumbent with head upraised and turned 
to the wheel.102 It has remained a puzzle why .the-wheel and 
gazelles symbol which represents Sarnath, the Deer-park where 
the Buddha first ‘turned the wheel of Law’ i.e. delivered the first 
sermon, should make its appearance on a Nalanda seal. The sug- 
gestion may be offered that the sangha of Nalanda had different 
seals which were employed for different purposes, and that differ- 
ent sacred symbols were engraved on them to distinguish them 
from one another, while the inscription which was common to them 
all identified the seals as those of the particular vihara. This is 
only a surmise, to be confirmed or contradicted by the progress of 
further exploration.!°3 We have to remember that the same sym- 
bol is figured in the Pala royal seal also. 


101. Rel. Em. pp. 88-9. 

102. ASR, EC. 1916-17, p. 43. Also ASR 1916-17, p. 21. 

103. Hirananda Sastri’s explanation that the idea was to suggest a relation 
between the Buddha preaching at Saranath and the hundreds of bhiksus 
preaching at Nalanda is, I think rightly, characterised as far-fetched by Bosch, 
who also points out that the Buddha images in Nalanda are more often in 
the Bhumisparsa mudra which suggests Bodh-Gaya, rather than Sarnath 
(p. 582, n. 128). 

Bloch has noticed, however, a large image of Buddha (4ft high) preach- 
ing the first sermon attended on the sides by Bodhisattvas Maitreyanatha and 
Vasumitra and above by the flying figures of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 

JRAS 1909, pp. 441-2. 
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Ordination 


Regarding the rules of ordination and discipline at Nalanda, 
I-tsing says that they conformed generally to what he has describ- 
ed in two other works of his, and adds that the superior of the 
vihdra was appointed solely on considerations of age, irrespective 
of merit: 


“The rules concerning the monks and the novitiates of this 
temple, the statutes on the subject of the renunciation of the world 
and admission into the order, all conform to what is expounded in 
the Tchong-fang-lou and the Ki-koei-tchoan.4 In the interior of 
the monastery they are content to take the oldest to give him the 
presidentship and to make him the venerable superior (sthavira); 
they do not trouble themselves about his merit.”105 


We may also notice in this connection, one detail relating to 
ordination which I-tsing notes as a special feature of Nalanda in 
his Record, one of the works alluded to by him above: 


“ But in the Nalanda monastery the priests often receive the 
Upasampada ordination (i.e. full ordination) in the early morning, 
on the first day of the ‘long season’ (17th of the 6th moon, see above} 
when the day has just begun to dawn. They mean te claim 
seniority among those who are ordained in the same manner.” 


Seniority 


The order of seniority so established among the monks was 
no empty form, but it governed the order in the annual allotment 
of residential rooms, and was possibly also otherwise important. 


104. I have not been able to find particulars on the Tchong-fang-lou of 
which the name signifies “ written on the country of the middle,” that is to 
say on India. As for Ki-koei-tchoan it is the abridged title of the N an-hat-ki- 
koei-nei-fa-tchoan which signifies “ Treatise on the inner law (i.e. Buddhism) 
sent from the seas of the south.” This work was composed by I-tsing at the 
same time as the essay we translate, when he was in the country of Sri Vijaya; 
he sent it by the monk Ta-tsin (§ 56) who returned from the southern seas 
to Canton and he sent it thus to China; the treatise on the inner law. .expounds 
many points of discipline of the school of Sarvastivada ; it comprises four 
chapters divided into forty sections; sections xxxii and xxxiv have been 
translated into French by M. Ryauon Fujishima (JA 1888) .—Chavannes 
(1894). The whole work is now available as ‘A Record of Buddhist Religion 
in Takakusu’s translation, Oxford, 1896. 

105. Rel. Em. p. 88. 

106. Record, p. 103. 
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This is what I-tsing says on the allotment of accommodation every 
year : 

“ Before the Varsa (Rainy-season) rooms are assigned to each 
member; to the elders (i.e. Sthavira) better rooms are given, and 
thus gradually to the lowest. In the monastery of Nalanda such 
rules are practised at present; the great assembly of priests assigns 
rooms every year. This is what the World-honoured taught us 
himself, and it is very beneficial. Firstly, it removes one’s selfish 


intention; secondly, the rooms for priests are properly protect- 
ed.’7107 


Meetings 


The occasions for summoning general meetings of the monks, 
the manner of summoning them, and the procedure followed at 
such meetings where evidently votes were not taken but the great- 
est measure of general agreement was aimed at, are detailed by 
ae thus : 

“ When the community of os has a business they convene 
a meeting for regulating it; the guardians of the temple (vihara- 
pala) have orders to go over the lines (of residences) for announ- 
cing it before each person successively; all should join the palms ol 
the hands and each one express his sentiment. If only one person 
refuses his consent the business cannot be concluded. They do not 
have by any means the custom of striking a hammer before a meet- 
ing for ascertaining the opinion by a show of hands. If they see 
that some one refuses his consent, they persuade him by argument; 
they should not use intimidation or violence in order that under the 
constraint which is inflicted on him he might submit.’! 


Autonomy in Discipline 


I-tsing also makes it clear that the inmates of the monastery 
were autonomous in the mutual enforcement:of their own rules of 
discipline, and not subject to any interference from the State: 

“The spirit of the rules of this temple is very severe and very 
high. Every fortnight, those who regulate the occupations 
(karmadana ?) and the assistant scribes have orders to go round 
the habitations reading the rules. 


“ The names of the members of the community are not ins- 
cribed in the royal registers. Those who violate the laws are 


107, Record, p. 86. 108. Rel. Em. pp. 89-90. 
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punished for their faults by the assembly itself. In this manner 
the monks and the novitiates are all afraid of one another.199 


Worship 


The forms and modes of worship observed in this large esta- 
blishment may be gathered from the following description of 
I-tsing : 

“In the Nalanda monastery the number of priests is immense, 
and exceeds three thousand; it is difficult to assemble so many to- 
gether in one place. There are eight halls and three hundred 
apartments in this monastery. The worship can only take place 
separately, as most convenient to each member. Thus, it is custo- 
mary to send out, every day, one precentor to go round from place 
to place chanting hymns, being preceded by monastic lay servants 
and children carrying with them incense and flowers. He goes 
from one hall to another, and in each he chants the service, 
every time three or five Slokas in a high tone, and the sound is 
heard all round. At twilight he finishes this duty. The precentor 
generally is presented by the monastery with some special gift 
(Puja). In addition there are some who, sitting alone, facing the 
shrine (Gandhakuti), praise the Buddha in their heart. There 
are others who, going to the temple, (in a small party) kneel side 
by side with their bodies upright, and, putting their hands on the 
ground, touch it with their heads, and thus perform the Threefold 
Salutation. These are the ceremonies of worship adopted in the 
West (i.e. in India). Old and infirm priests are allowed to use 
small mats whilst worshipping. Though, (in China), the hymns 
in praise of the Buddha have long existed, yet the manner of using 
them for a practical purpose is somewhat different from that adopt- 
ed in India (lit. ‘Brahma-rastra’). The words which begin with 
‘Praise be to the signs of the Buddha,’ and are used when worship- 
ing the Buddha (in China) should be intoned in a long monoton- 
ous note, and the rule is to proceed thus for ten or twenty Slokas 
at one time. Further, Gāthas such as the one beginning with, ‘ʻO 
Tathagata!’ are really hymns in praise of the Buddha.”110 


Water Clocks: Time-keeping 


The whole of the daily routine of the vihāra was regulated by 
the regular announcement of the hours of the day, by means of 


109. Rel. Em. p. 91, 110. Recosd, pp. 154-56. 
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a ghant# and the system of measuring time by means of water. 
elocks is described in considerable detail by I-tsing more than once, 
Thus in the Record he says: 


“ Besides, clepsydrae are much used in great monasteries jn 
India. These together with some boys who watch them are gifts 
from kings of many generations, for the purpose of announcing 
hours to the monastics. Water is filled in a copper vessel, in which 
a copper bowl floats. This bowl is thin and delicate, and holds two 
Shang (prasthas) of water (about two pints). In its bottom a hole 
is pierced as small as a pin-hole, through which the water springs 
up ; this hole is to be made larger or smaller according to the time 
of the year. This must be well set, measuring (the length of) hours, 


“ Commencing from the morning, at the first immersion of the 
bowl, one stroke of a drum is announced, and at the second immer- 
sion, two strokes ; at the third immersion, three strokes. But, at 
the fourth immersion besides four strokes of a drum, two blasts of 
a conch-shell and one more beat of a drum are added. This is 
called the first hour, that is when the sun is at the east (between 
the zenith and the horizon). When the second turn of four im- 
mersions of the bowl is done, four strokes (of a drum) are sound- 
ed as before, and a conch-shell is also blown, which is followed by 
two more strokes (of a drum). This is called the second hour, that 
is the exact (beginning of the) horse-hour (i.e. noon). If the last 
two strokes are already sounded, priests do not eat, and if any one 
is found eating, he is to be expelled according to the monastic 
rites. There are also two hours in the afternoon which 
are announced in the same way as in the forenoon. There 
are four hours at night which are similar to those of day. 
Thus division of one day and one night together makes, eight hours. 
When the first hour at night ends, the sub-director (Karmadana) 
announces it to all, by striking the drum in a loft of the monastery. 
This is the regulation of the clepsydra in the Nalanda monastery. 
At sunset and at dawn, a drum is beaten (‘one round’) at the out- 
side of the gate. These unimportant affairs are done by the ser- 
vants (‘pure men’) and porters, After sunset till dawn, the priests 
never have the service of striking the Ghanta, nor is it the business 
of those servants (‘pure men’) but of the Karmadana. There is a 


difference %f four and five (strokes of the Ghanta), which is fully 
mentioned elsewhere,”111 


111. Record, pp. 144-5, 
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And more briefly elsewhere!!2 he writes: 


“In the region of the five Indias, there are only great temples; 
the sovereigns have all directed the establishment therein of water- 
clocks; thanks to this instrument, when the different periods of day 
or night arrive, it is not difficult to comply with what discipline 
enjoins. The night divides itself into three parts; during the first 
and the last, the rules ordain giving oneself up to contemplation 
(dhyana) while singing psalms; in the intervening part they do 
what they like. The explanation of the system of the water-clock 
conforms to what is expounded in the Ki-koei-tchoan,”13 


Bathing 


One of the uses of the ghanté was to announce the bathing 
hour to the monks, and what I-tsing says of the manner of their 
bathing is as follows :; 114 


“There are more than ten great pools near the Nalanda monas- 
tery, and there every morning a ghdanti is sounded to remind the 
priests of the bathing-hour. Every one brings a bathing-sheet with 
him. Sometimes a hundred, sometimes a thousand (priests) leave 
the monastery together, and proceed in all directions towards 
these pools, where all of them take a bath.” 


Foreign Visitors 


Of the numberless pilgrims and students that visited Nalanda 
besides the two best known, I-tsing has preserved some names of 
his contemporaries, and it may not be without interest to repro- 
duce them here with the main facts relating to them as recorded 
by him: 


1. Sramana Hiuen-tchao (PrakaéSamati)—spent 3 years at 
Nalanda (c. A.D. 660) studying under Jinaprabha the Madhyamaka 
SSstra and the Sata-Sastra.l5 Then under Ratnasimha he learned 
the 17 points of yoga. Met by I-tsing at Nalanda™® where he 
came again after much travelling in India. He died in Mid-India 
when he was sixty odd years. 


112. Rel. Em., p. 92. 

113. The Ki-koei-tchoan is no other than the Record. ; f 
114. Record, pp. 108-9. See Cunningham’s plan for the pools near Nālandā. 
115. Rel. Em. pp. 17-18. 

116, Ib., pp. 25-26. 
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2. Tao-hi (Srideva). Dwelt some years in Nalanda Studying 
Mahayana. He engraved a tablet in Chinese at Mah&bodhi, and 
wrote (copied?) more than 400 chapters while at Nalanda. Dieg 
in India aged over 50.117 


3. Ngo-li-yé-po-mouo (Aryavarman), native of Korea. 
Studied sastras of discipline and copied sutras in Nalanda where he 
died aged 70.118 


4. Hoei-yi, of Korea (c. A.D. 638). Lived long in Nalanda 
for listening to the ‘explications’ there. I-tsing heard of his death 
there from the monks of Nalanda. The Sanskrit works he had 
written (copied?) were all in Nalanda.19 

2. Fo-t’ouo-ta-mouo (Buddhadharma) of Tokharestan. 
J-tsing met him at Nālandā.!20 

6. Tao-cheng (Candradeva), A.D. 649. Studied in Nalanda 
and was held in great esteem by the prince royal.!! 

T. Ta-ch’eng-teng (Mahayana Pradipa). Spent some time in 
Dvaravati and Ceylon. Travelled in South India and lived for 
twelve years in Tamralipti learning Sanskrit before he arrived at 
Nalanda with I-tsing. Died at KuSinagara in the Parinirvana 
temple, aged over sixty.122 


8. Tao-lin (Silaprabha). He reached Nalanda by the sea- 
route and examined the Sūtras and the Sastras of the Mahayana 
and the Kosas and spent many years there.!23 He travelled in 
Southern and Western India. 


9. I-tsing himself. Also read Mahayana at Nalanda.!24 Stay- 
ed a year and studied Sabda-vidya-Sastra.!25 Returned and wor- 
shipped the Mūla-gandha koti; climbed up the Grdhrakūța.!26 
Lived ten years at Nalanda and studied the lives of the Saints.!” 
Took with him Sanskrit texts comprising more than 500,000 stanzas. 

10. Ling-yun (Prajfiddeva). Painted at Nalanda the Maitreya 
and the Bodhidruma.!28 

11. Tche-hong, nephew of Wang Hiuen-tsé, the Chinese 


ambassador. In Nalanda he perused and surveyed the texts of the 
Mahayana,.!29 


117. Tb., pp. 29-30. 123. Ib., p. 101. 
118. Ib., pp. 32-33. 124. Ib., p. 104. 
119. Ib., p. 34. 125. Ib., pp. 121-2. 
120. Ib., p. 38. 126. Ib., p. 123. 
121. Ib., p. 39. 127. Ib., p. 125. 
122. Ib., pp. 71-73. 128. Ib., pp. 126-27, 


129, Ib., pp. 133, 136-7. 
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12. Ou-hing (Prajñādeva) (another). Listened to yoga in 
Nālandā ; studied the Kośas and rules of discipline and practised 
the central contemplation (vipaśyana).!30 Companion of I-tsing. 
Died in India. 


Besides the dozen names of his time (including his own) thus 
recorded by I-tsing, there are a few more names of Chinese visitors 
that may be noted. Ou-Kong, a Chinese monk spent three years at 
Nalanda (c. A.D. 765-8), and his memoirs, though not as interest- 
ing as those of Hiuen Tsang or even Fa-hien, still form a valuable 
supplement to them.! Ki-ye, who travelled in India c. 970 A.D. 
and has left a compendious description of the state of Buddhism 
in India in his time, visited Nālandā among other monasteries and 
noted that all of them had entrances facing West.8* During the 
years A.D. 984-87. T’se-hoan, a monk of the division of Wei, seems 
to have visited Nalanda, though there is some uncertainty about 
this, due to the confusion introduced in the names in the text by its 
Song redactor.3 


Influence of Nalanda Abroad 


Many doubtless went out from Nalanda to different countries, 
and particularly to China to assist in the great work of translation 
of Scriptures from Sanskrit that went on for several generations 
there. Some of them are mentioned elsewhere in this paper; but 
our knowledge of them is bound to be relatively meagre.4 


We have, with the aid of the Chinese pilgrims and the results 
of archaeological research, tried to gain some idea of what Naianda 
was like in the heyday of its splendour, how it grew to be what it 
became; we have seen that wanton destruction by a ruthless in- 
vader extinguished its great light for ever. There are many gaps 
in our knowledge, some of which one hopes may yet be filled by 
the further progress of research. Of all the centres of learning in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India, and these were many scattered all 
over the land, we have most data about Nalanda, which was the 
greatest of such centres, not only for the study and spread of Bud- 


130. Ib., p. 145. 

131. JA: 1895, Sep.-Oct. p. 358. 

132, BEFEO, ii, p. 259. 

133. Chavannes: Les Inscrip 

134. See Nos. 7, 16, 51 of Appendix I, and 154 D 
Nanjio, Catalogue, Also Journal of the Madras University, XU, pp. 


tions Chinoises de Bodh Gaya, App. xiv. 
and 159 of Appendix II of 
187-92, 
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dhism in its various phases, but for the pursuit of all Indian reli- 
gious and philosophical systems. The history of the University of 
Nalanda practically spans a whole millennium, a period of wonder- 
ful and sustained endeavour and achievement in the realm of the 
spirit, 


Buddhism in Ndlanda 


But when all is said, Nalanda is important more as a centre of 
Buddhism and for the tremendous influence it exerted on the 
thought and religion of the Eastern countries than for anything else. 
It is therefore necessary before we close this study to seek to deter- 
mine with some precision the role of Nalanda in the evolution of 
Buddhist thought and practice in the four or five centuries during 
which it held the position of the most renowned world-centre of 
Buddhism. For Tibet during the middle ages Nalanda was envelop- 
ed in a mysterious haze of holiness; it was the source of all know- 
ledge. ‘Taranath traces all that is good in Mahayana in his estima- 
tion, its famous teachers, sacred texts and doctrines, its most cele- 
brated reformers, all to Nalanda without any hesitation. This 
seems to be borne out also by the data furnished by Hiuen Tsang 
who says that all the bhiksus studied the Mahayana at Nalanda, and 
counts Dharmapala, the pupil of Dignāga and famous divine of the 
YogacarYa school of Asanga, and his own teacher Silabhadra from 
whom he heard an exposition of the Yogācārabhūmiśāstra, among 
the holders of the highest place in Nalanda. Again, of the texts col- 
lected by him and translated under his supervision, the bulk must 
have been doubtless obtained at Nalanda; and among them we 
find only seventeen titles belonging to the Hinayana while not less 
than fifty-eight books are Mahāyānist texts, some of which fall te 
be classed among Tantric texts like Vajrapracchedika Prajnapéra- 
mitad—the chief scripture of mantra-Buddhistic Shin-gon-shu in 
Japan, the Amoghapdéahrdaya, and so on.135 


. Mahäyāna and Hinayaina 


I-tsing, however, who belonged himself to the Hinayana school 
of Mulasarvastivadins, makes the categorical statement: “In Nor- 
thern India and the islands of the Southern Sea, they generally 
belong to the Hīnayāna,” 1236 and Takakusu in his summary of I-tsing 5 
introduction has noted that according to him the Arya-milasarvast- 


135. Bosch, p. 537 and Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 435. 
136. Record p. 14, 
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vada-nikaya was most flourishing in Magadha ie. the region of 
Nalanda.’*’ And we have seen above that I-tsing devotes particular 
attention to the rules of discipline prevailing in the Nalanda 
Vihara, and there is no reason for us to think that the ten years 
he spent at Nalanda were anything but a very pleasant period of 
his life spent among most acceptable spiritual companions who had 
the same outlook as himself in matters of religion. 


I-tsing surely knew what he was speaking about and made no 
mistake; and it is unlikely that in the short interval between Hiuen 
Tsang’s departure and the arrival of I-tsing there was any wholesale 
change over from Mahayana to Hinayana; in fact, the whole trend 
in Buddhist history is the other way about. The truth of.the . 
matter is that it is wrong to postulate any sharp difference between 
the two main yanas of early Buddhism which were closely bound 
together by many subtle bonds from the beginning;158 and apparent- 
ly it was quite possible for the same set of facts to be described in 
such different words as Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing adopt about 
Nalanda, each naturally selecting and stressing the features that 
struck him as the most significant. Krom has pointed out admira- 
bly how, with the development of the eclectic and idealist philoso- 
phy of the Yogacara school under the leadership of Asanga, even 
such distinction as was once recognised between Hinayana and 
Mahayana steadily lost its significance. He says: 19 “The masters 
of the Yogacarya had already given the example; not following one 
system but drawn from all creeds, was the doctrine expounded by 
Asanga, so that the Sravakas (Hinayanistic monks) became 
believers, and it is expressly related of Vasubandhu that 
he had studied the Sastras of the- eighteen sects, the 
-points of difference between sutras and vinaya of the 
various schools and even the chief works of the Tirthyas. 
We have already seen above, that according to I-tsing the same sect 
belonged in one place to the Hinayana and in another to the Maha- 
yana, while the same author further mentions as the only systems 
of the Mahayana the two great schools of philosophy, Madhyamika 
and Yogacarya. It is thus clearly proved how much the distinc- 
tions between the sects had been pushed aside by the schools of 
philosophy in the Church. The particular tenets of the sects lost 
their meaning except in so far as they found a place as funda- 
mental principles in one of the systems of philosophy.” 


137. Ib. p. xxiv. 
138. JA 11:8 (1916) p. 28 cited by Krom and ‘Bosch. 
139. Barabudur ii, pp. 327-8. 
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We have seen already that Hiuen T’sang’s own studies were 
not confined to Yogacarya texts but included some Hinaydna texts, 
and even Brahminical sastras. We can well understand, as Bosch 
has observed,!® that in the midst of men who did not despise the 
study of Hinaydnist texts though they professed Mahayana as 
their creed, I-tsing might have felt quite at home, and when he re- 
corded his impression that the Sarvastivadins counted the largest 
number of followers in Magadha, he might have had in mind con- 
siderable numbers of sects which nominally belonged to the Hina- 
yana but studied Asanga’s system quite as much as the declared 
Mahayanists. I-tsing himself was far from béing a narrow Hina- 
yanist, and among the books he took with him from India to China, 
nearly one half were Mahayana texts, and some were definitely 
Tantric in character and included a number of Dhāraņis, 141 


Tantrayana 


In fact, a new Tantrayana was growing out of the Yogacarya 
system at this period in Nalanda, and this new development did not 
take place without opposition. Discussing this very problem of the 
relation of the Tantrayana to Yogacarya system in the Buddhism of 
Barabudur, Krom has rightly observed: #42 “ The evolution of reli- 
gion and philosophy does not take place in such a way that at some 
given moment we can draw a line at the point where an old opinion 
is unanimously dropped and a new one taken up. The one glides 
unperceived into the other and gradually the believer’s mind be- 
comes ripe for new ideas, accepted first by a few, then by more and 
finally by the majority.” We have many indications besides those 
already noted that Buddhism in Nalanda was passing through this 
type of transition in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. We 
have a curious and significant incident narrated by the biographer 


140. p. 540. 

141. Rel. Em., pp. 194-6. 

142. ii. p. 331. 

143. P. Mus (BEFEO xxxii p. 328 and n. 1) citing A. K. Coomaraswami 
expresses the opinion that Nalanda’s role in the history of Buddhist thought 
and practice was not so great as Bosch and Stutterheim would make it, and. 
that Nalanda only relayed the developments that took place in Kashmir and 
transmitted them to the countries of the Far East. I am unable to share this 
belief in the face of the volume of evidence relating to Nalanda, and the 
relative paucity of our knowledge regarding Kashmir Buddhism. Viradeva 


a Peshawar to Nalanda to attain the crown of his career, See Ante 
p. ; 
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of Hiuen Tsang which deserves attention here : 144 * Siléditya-raja 
had constructed a Vihara covered with brass plates by the side 
of the Nalanda monastery, about a hundred féet in height. It was 
renowned through all countries. | g ; : 


‘ Sky-flower’ Doctrine 


“The king after returning from the subjugation of Konyodha 
(Ganjam?) came to Orissa. The priests of this country all study 
the Little Vehicle, and do not believe in the Great Vehicle: They 
say it is a system of the “sky-flower” heretics, and was not deliver- 
ed by Buddha. 


“When they saw the king after his arrival, they entered into 
conversation and said: ‘We hear that the king has built by the 
side of the Nalanda convent a Vihara of brass, a work magnificent 
and admirable. But why did not your majesty construct a Kapalika 
temple, or some other building of that sort’ ? 


‘The king answered: ‘What mean you by these words of re- 
proach ?’ 

In reply they said: ‘The Monastery of Nalanda and its ‘sky 
flower’!45 doctrine is not different from the Kapalika sect: this is 
our meaning.” We seem to have a clear indication here that Maha- 
yana at Nalanda was moving in the direction of Tantrayana, not 
unmixed with Saivism. 


Tibet: Origin of Lamaism 


Taranatha attributes to Nalanda, as we have seen, the greatest 
influence on the growth and spread of Buddhism in many lands. In 
the first half of the eighth century Santa-raksita, Padmasarhbhava, 
and Kamala-Sila, famous teachers of Nalanda, the two latter being 
teachers of Tantras, were invited to Tibet by king Kri-sring-deu- 
tsan (A.D. 728-786): they are said to have succeeded in founding 
the Lamaist church there and thus displaced the older state reli- 
gion.146 This Tibetan tradition is a further unmistakable proof of the 
Tantric direction taken by Buddhism at Nalanda after the seventh 


144. .pp. 158-59. g 

145. The sky~flower doctrine is fully explained in the Surangama Sūtra. 
It was evidently a doctrine developed in the Nālandā monastery, as this 
Sūtra was framed there. The doctrine is simply that all objective phenomena 
are only, like sky-flowers, unreal and vanishing—Beal. 

146. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic, pp. 323 and 324; Bosch p. 543. Sankalia, 
pp. 117-20, 
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century. We must also note the remarkable expressions in the 
Nalanda copper-plate of Devapaladeva by which all the arya 
bhiksus are held to be a group of Tantrika-bodhisatvas: tāntri- 
kabodhisatvaganasya.. ..caturddisdryabhiksusaighasya. “From 
this it is clear,” says Bosch, “not only that the bhiksus had become 
Tantrists, but Mahayanist Bodhisattvas, once held in great honour, 
had served their purpose, and a new generation of Tantric deities 
had been elevated to the throne.”/47 The same writer draws at- 
tention to the evidence from the Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts pointing in the same direction, and confirming the conclusions 
indicated so far. In the seventh century Hinayana texts still form- 
ed, a considerable part of the books brought by pilgrims from 
Nalanda to China; but all the texts translated in the eighth century 
by Subhakarasimha (716-35 A.D.), a Sramana who went to China 
from the Nalanda monastery,'48 were Mahayanist texts; finally, in 
the tenth century, of the 118 books translated by Dharmadeva alias 
Fa-hien (973-1001), also an arrival from Nalanda in China, about 
a hundred were productions of the Tantrayana.!49 


= 


Kédla-cakra-yadna 


There was one more step taken by Nalanda Buddhism before 
its final disappearance. This seems to have occurred towards the 
end of the tenth century when Kala-cakra Buddhism was received 
into Nalanda. This creed of mysterious origin was suffused with 
Vaisnavism, and the story of its introduction into Nalanda is de- 
scribed in a Tibetan work of the sixteenth century. In the render- 
ing of Csoma de Koros, the story reads as follows: 159 “He (a cer- 
tath pandit called Tsilu or Chilu) then came to Nalanda in Central 
India, (S. Madhya). Having designed over the door of the Bihar 
the ten guardians (of the world), he wrote below them thus: 

‘He that does not know the chief first Buddha, (Adi-Buddha), 
knows not the circle of time (Kāla-Chakra). 

‘He, that does not know the circle of time, knows not the 
exact enumeration of the divine attributes. ` 

‘He, that does not know the exact enumeration of the divine 


attributes, knows not the supreme intelligence (S. Vajra dhara 
jnana). 


147. pp. 543-4. 
148. Nanjio Catalogue, p. 444. 
149. Ib., p. 450. s 


150. JASB ii (1833) pp. 57-8, 
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‘He, that does not know the supreme intelligence, knows not 
the Tantrika principles (Tantra Yanam). 


‘He that does not know the Tantrika principles, and all such, 
are wanderers in the orb of transmigrations, and are out of. the 
way (or path) of the supreme triumphator (S. Bhagavan Vajra 
dhara). 

‘Therefore, Adi-Buddha must be taught by every true b-Lama 
(S. Guru, a superior teacher, religious guide), and every true dis- 
ciple who aspires to liberation (or emancipation) must hear them.’ 
Thus wrote he: 


“The venerable (the Lord) Narotapa (Narottama?) being at 
that time the principal (S. Upddhydya) of the Bihar; he together 
with five hundred pandits, disputed with him, but when they saw 
that he excelled them all in disputing, they fell down at his feet, 
and heard of him Adi-Buddha; then this doctrine was much pro- 
pagated.” 


Thus Nalanda accepted a creed which had nothing in common 
with Buddhism of old except the name. This change over to forms 
of belief and practice which differed little from the surrounding 
Saivism and Vaisnavism of the land, and these in some of their 
most degenerate forms, must have contributed not a little to the 
weakening of the distinct position that belonged to Buddhism be- 
fore this change. Henceforth Buddhism loses its identity and min- 
gles with the incoherent mass of popular beliefs and superstitions 
characteristic of the vulgar side of Hinduism. 


Influence in the Islands 


The chief stages in the transformation of Buddhism at Nalanda | 
were reflected in ‘the kingdoms of the Southern Seas’ as the Chi- 
nese called them, which, as we have seen, maintained a constant 
intercourse with Nalanda. In the splendid article on the Nalanda 
copper-plate of Devapala, to which we have referred so frequently 
before, Bosch has gone into this question at some length, and we 
could do no better than present his main conclusions in his own 
words: 151 “putting side by side the important moments in the His- 
tory of the monastery of Nalanda and those in the history of Bud- 
dhism in the Archipelago, we see that the path followed by religion 
at Srivijaya, and later in Java, runs parallel with the line of deve- 
lopment that Buddhism takes at Nālandā. ....Buddhism enters 


151. Pp. 553-5 (Translated from the Dutch original). 
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Sri Vijaya after the rise of the great monastery. The periog of 
the finest bloom of Nalanda (seventh century) is also the 
` time when the University of Palembang attains great lus- 
tre. The gradual changes of opinion regarding the true 
doctrine, starting from the Hīnayāna and proceeding along 
the Mahāyānist Yogācārya to a further stage of Tantrism 
already highly coloured by Saivism, and ending in a fully 
degenerate Bhairava-cult, these shiftings we see repeated at Sri 
Vijaya, and later in Java, in the same order and with the same 
tempo.” Only on one point is there a difference to be noted: while 
the role of Nalanda is irrevocably played out after the end of the 
twelfth century, Buddhism in Java has still before it some cen- 
turies of comparative prosperity.” 


In one respect perhaps these observations of Bosch, made in 
1925, need a slight amendment in the light of more recent resear- 
ches; the large stone Buddha of Bukit Seguntang in Palembang 
raises a strong presumption that the introduction of Buddhism 
there must have occurred much earlier than Bosch suggests, and 
most probably from the region of the Krsna delta. But the later 
influence of Nalanda on the Archipelago is undeniable, and Bosch’s 
estimate of it may well be accepted as substantially correct. 
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*SOME PROBLEMS IN PANINI 


By 


K. MapHava KRISHNA SArMA, M.O.L., 
Research Assistant, Adyar Library. 


I, Itak 


Macdonell’s' view that ‘it? is an abbreviation of ‘iti’ (meaning 
‘thus’, ie. an indicatory letter) does not seem to be correct; for, 
though a Pratyahara formed with an It indicates certain letters, 
an It by itself cannot do so; otherwise the other member of a 
Pratyahara would also on that score be called an It. Further, 
the contraction does not save anything and Panini would not have 


resorted to it: ‘gqéisqqarfaan sfa’ is not much longer than € gqz3- 
ssagales eq 1’ 


The important difference between the two members of a Pratya- 
bāra is that while the first stands, the second disappears. It is to 
emphasize this difference that the second member has beet given 
by Panini the name It which means ‘that which goes’ or ‘that which 
disappears’. This is the traditional view which is given in: the 
Sabdaratna as follows: 

a 


aq sora stata aera agit A aaa | AeA 
Sasa qa sa sae Aaah: | 


Bhairavi: gfafa Adidasa wit afer: | 


According to the traditional view, It is thus a Mahasamjna. If 
Panini intends it to be only a Laghusamjiia, i.e. a monosyllabic 
symbol, we may attempt to give some explanation. Here is a 
suggestion, 


“Extract from my thesis approved for the M.O.L. degree by the Madras 
University. 
1. A Sanskrit Grammar, Introduction, p. 9. 
2. Part I, p. 26 (Kasi Sanskrit Series). 
3. For many points contained in this I am much indebted to my revered 
Professor Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
8 
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As Panini uses both vowels and consonants as Its, he wants 
to adopt a symbol consisting of both. He takes g and not a 
because, as is revealed on a close examination, the latter, i.e. a 
nowhere occurs as an It having a technical purpose. We have 
aka (P. 7.2.16), faq (7.1.58), faq (7.2.14), sfaq (1.1.69), 
saq (7.2.44), saq (7.4.2), faq (8.1.55), afeq (7.2.5) and 
afa (8.2.45); but not afeq anywhere. 


i Among consonants he selects q probably for the following 
reasons. He does not take q because gq occurs as a Pratyahara 
in P. 1.1.3 etc. He rejects @and ẹ because he does not usually 
give the Mahapranas as Its. Even in a few instances like agq 
(P. 3.4.25), aa (3.2.28) » AL (3.3.16), gq, (3.2.161), ete., where 
they are given as Anubandhas, they occur only at the 
beginning of the grammatical elements and not at the end. It 
must also be noted that none of the Pratyāhārasūtras have 
Mahapranas as Its; and this is probably because a Mahbāprāņa is 
more difficult than an Alpaprana to pronounce at the end of a 
word. There is also the fear that a Mahaprana may not remain 
there as such, but may be changed to the corresponding Alpa- 
prana (Ci. P. 8.2.39 etc.). For similar reasons Panini does not 


give Trtiyas as Its except g- Even in the case of g it may be 
‘noted that like the Mahaprana Anubandhas noted above, it never 


occurs at the end of a grammatical element as an It. % occurs as 
an It in the following instances: — 


SI, Sl, MN, THA, He, SÑ, a, Ta, SM, F; 
ST, GGT, A, AT, A, SN, sq, SFTI 


He rejects = because "e occurs as a root and is likely to 
create confusion in instances like ie arqi: wafer (P. 3.2.130). 
q is not selected because gẹ occurs as a Pratyahara (P. 6.1. 
104, etc.}. š, a and @ are rejected for the reasons already 
stated above. gq occurs as a termination in 4.1.95, etc. gz occurs 
as an Agama in P. 7.2.36 etc. z,¢ and g are not taken for the 
reasons already stated. gı occurs as a Pratyahara in P. 8.3.39. 
It is q which thus remains in this process of elimination and 
which appropriately forms the symbol qi 
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Its and their various technical purposes.4 


at P. 7.2.16 
7.1.58 
7.2.14 
7.2.56 
7.2.44 
7.4.2 
1.2.5 
8.2.45 
1.1.46; 1.1.5; 6.1.15ff.; 6.1.39; 61.15; 64.198; 6.4.24; 


6.4.34; 6.4.37; 6.4.42ff; 6.4.63; 6.4.66; 6.4.98; 6.4.109f: 
6.4.120ff; 7.4.22; 7.4.40; 7.4.69 2.4.36; 7.2.11f; 61.165; 


Ya yg awe 


IS 


7.2.118 

a 6.3.66 

q 7.3.52 

S 1.3.12; 6.1.186; 1.2.1ff; 3.4103; 7.2.81; 1.1.5; 6.1.16; 
6.4.15; 6.4.19ff; 6.4.24; 6.4.34; 6.4.37; 64.42; 6.4.63ff; 
6.4.66ff 6.4.98ff; 6.4.109ff; 7.4.32f; 3.4.99; 1.4.6. 

q 6.1.163f. 

= 1.3.72; 1.2.1; 7.2.115f; 7.3.32; 7.3.54; 6.1.197; 4.3.155; 
2.4.58. 

z 1.1.46; 3.4.79; 4.1.15; 

g 6.4.143; 6.4.142; . 

y 1.2.1; 7.2.115ff; 7.3.34ff; 7.1.91; 3.32.54; 3.32.33; 72.117; 
7.1.90; 7.1.92. 

q 6.1.185. 

q 6.1.197; 6.2.50. p> 

q 3.1.4; 3.4.87; 3.4.86; 3.4.93; 1.2.4; 7.3.89ff; 7.3.87; 


7.3.93: 7.3.99f£; 6.1.192; 6.1.71. 
g 6.4.92; 6.4.93; 1.1.47. 
q 6.1.217. é 


2- 


4. Where there are more than one reference, each relates to a separate 
purpose, 
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© 6.1.198. 

gw 1.1.153; 3.4.113; 3.3.60ff; 6.1.45; 7.3.75; 33.104; 414 
x 3.3.104 ; 4.1.4. 

q 1416. 


Its have been defined by Panini in the following Sūtras:— 
STAASTTAMAH FL | 
Bera | 
a feral g ar: | 
anfefagea: | 
q: AAF | 


az | 
wamafad | (1.3.28) 


The Its can be divided broadly into four classes :— 
1. Its as explanatory elements. 


2. {ts as phonetic elements, i.e. those of which the purpose 
is only to aid enunciation. This is according to Nāgeśa. According 
to other commentators, Mukhasukharthas are not Its. Perhaps 
Panini also does not intend to include them among Its; for we 
have seen that in adopting a symbol for Anubandhas, he does not 


take a because it is nowhere used by him as an It having a techni- 
cal purpose: according to him only those which are employed for 
technical purposes are Its. 

3. Its which serve a double purpose. 


4. Its which serve to distinguish one grammatical element 
from another. 


Those which have technical meanings may be called explana- 
tory, e.g., oT in the Pratyaya AT which indicates the Vrddhi of 
its base. Instances of this glass are numerous. 


Those which do not imply any technical meanings, but only 
help enunciation may be called phonetic elements, most of them 
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being vowels inserted between consonants. Bhattoji Diksita gives 
the following instances :— 


ATR TSO SAR “gaara Sart: ' 


In his commentary on P. 7 1. 86 Haradatta says: Lan = 
TRA FATA | 

The a between the consonants in asg (4.1.97), aas 
(7.1.75), ag (7.4.22), arag (6.3.25) eae (4.1128), ete, 
z in aff (5.4.124), afer (5.4.122), gafa (6.4.154), 
afas (5.3.7) etc., and = in ade (5.3.28), sue (5.2.53) 


gaq (3.3.44), waga (2.3.64), gaq (3.4.17), ete., are all 
Mukhasukhāärthas. 


Its which serve a double purpose :—In the terminations matup 
(5.2.94), dmatup (4.2.87), atyn (3.2104), iyasun (5.3.57), tr 
(6.4.127), tre (3.3.169), trn (3.2.135), vatup (5.2.39), ete, a 
and not only help enunciation, but by being Anubandhas, also 
promote. the operation of such Sitras as gfaąg (4.1.6), sfizat 


AMAT Asaat, | (7.1.70), ete. 


The & in wy of the Aksarasamamniya :—Whether the q 
in the Sūtra ou of the Aksarasamamnidya is a simple Mukha- 
sukhartha vowel or an anundsika vowel (i.e. according to the rule 
BqessnaataT cL, an Anubandha by which a _ Pratyahara, 
namely ra [standing for r and 1] can be formed) is a questioh 
which receives much controversial attention in later commentaries. 
There is in fact nothing of an evidence in the Munitraya texts to 
regard this as anything more than an ordinary Mukasukhartha 
vowel. The idea of having a Pratyahara of ‘r’ with this ‘a’ seems 


to have suggested itself first to Bhartrhari who commenting on 
the Mahabhasya 


SOR BT Teal Aaa TRAA, | 


Praudhamanorama, p. 366 (Kasi Sanskrit Series). 
Ibid, p. 400. 

Ibid, p. 165 

1.1.9, V. 5. 


w m3 ge i 
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says : 


SAAT: | HU! HATER BY gÀ THR AFR 
ATA RE: TATA | 


From the expression yga it must be obvious to discern- 
ing minds that Panini does not give it as a nasal. Kaiyata takes 
for granted that it is an Anunasika, and in his explanation of the 
above Mahabhasya he goes one step forward—from Pratijñā to 
Vyakhyana. Says he: 


OSTA: | Ut gaat sf stirs sa qen 
NAA | ARTAR RAT TE: | WHA SPR: I 


1Bhattoji rows in the same boat with Bhartrhari and Kaiyata. 


NdgeSsa’s criticism :— At NageSa’s hands the above view meets 
with the refutation which it deserves. His criticism may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 


In the first place, if the a in ey is an Anunasika which can 


form a Pratyahara, Panini who always wants to secure economy 
in expréssion, would certainly have the Pratyahdra ‘ra’ in lieu of 


gq in 7.2.2. and ‘ya’ in lieu of qq in 6.1.77, ete. Secondly, the 
Slokavartika. 


BAERS PENN F | 


raises and answers the question why such augments as n, k, etc., 
which are read among vowels, i.e. Acs are not taken as such (as 
Svaras); but neither Kātyāyana nor Patafijali raises a similar 


question regarding the ‘a’ in the aphorism æq, which is read 


among the consonants. If it is an Anubandha like k or n, such a 
question must have been raised and answered. The third point 
against it is this: A probans pointed out by Patafijali to infer the 


Bhasyapradipika, Adyar Library Transcript, No. 39 G. 17, p. 402. 
Vol. I, p. 226 (Nirnayasagar ed.). 
see the S. Kaumudi on P. 1.3.2. 
LaghuSabdendugekhara, Part I, pp. 9 sq. (Kasi Sanskrit Series) 


See the Mahabhasya on Cate 


BEES ~ 
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non-denotation of the consonant Anubandhas by the Pratyahara 
Ac is 4 gq agaat: n ie. the obligatoriness of the elision of 
these. If the ‘a’ in oq is taken as an Anunisika, i.e. an Anu- 


bandha, there would be partial non-establishment of the pervasion 
of the subjects by the probans which would vitiate the inference. 
The proposition is this: i 


AJARAN: TEA AIA: ISIRAN N 


We cannot have the Ac-Pratyāhāra before having the Hal- 
Pratyahara ; for it is only after interpreting the rule aera (1.8.3) 
that we are able to interpret the rules aifawxQq agar (1.1.70) 
and qaq aig: (1.3.9) on which depends the formation of the 
Pratyahara Ac: the term It in the latter rules cannot be under- 
stood without the former. So much so, when we are at a stage 
of deciding what is meant by Hal, the ‘a’ in the aphorism wy 
cannot be elided as an Anubandha, the elision being known only 
by the rule q@ gtg: which has yet to be interpreted. Thus the 
‘a’, one of the subjects of our proposition, is not pervaded by 
the Hetu ququztaafaaifixa | Consequently (when not elided) it 
becomes a consonant; and the undesirable result of this would be 
the elision of ‘s’ in such instances as aisig etc., according to 


gaa: TVisHaAaAMAsEs | (6.1134) 


etc. Hence Nāgeśa thinks that this ‘a’ in the aphorism ay is only 
a Mukhasukhartha. 


The inclusion of Mukhasukharthas among Its :—We have here 
included Mukhasukharthas among Its; but it may be noted that 
there is a difference of opinion regarding this among later com- 
mentators. All of them except NageSa do not accept them as Its. 
According to NageSa,5 they cannot be dropped if they are not 
Its. He has the following Vartika and Mahabhasya to support him. 


14. See the Mahabhasya on Ean 
15. Op. cit, Part I, pp. 407-408, and the Mahabhāşya on 6.1.185. 
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Raag 1 (P. 6.1.85) 

Katyayana : ` RATAAN | 

Patañjali : AR ARA PAL ZE R A — RT gg: 
(7-1-100) fetid AR Aaaf amaa q 


TERRI AT AREI BE! TAT N 
AGSMUETa: Gary; | (P. 7.1.25), 


Katyayana : TSA TTT: | 

Patañjali : Ae Gaara AAN awe: | Bahia | 
PARAN | 

Katyayana : fagagataairaaye | 

Pataiijali : Raga PIL | Agalanltassssq: pR | 


If the Mukhasukhartha ‘t of ‘it? in P. 7.1.100 is not an It, 
there is no possibility of P. 6.1.185 applying to such instances as 
ta fifa, etc., and Katyayana’s emendation fafa ayaga 
thus becomes unnecessary; we have therefore to infer that both 
Katyayana and Patañjali regard even Mukhasukharthas as Its; 
otherwise the operation of P. 6.1.185 could have been prevented 
in these instances simply by saying that the ‘t’ is only a Mukha- 
sukhartha and not an It. 


In the second instance Katyayana and Patafijali take the ‘a 
of ‘ad’ as an Anunasika in order to drop it as an It. The Savarna- 
dirgha is thus prevented in katarad (katara--ad). If Mukha- 
sukharthas can be dropped without being Its, there is no need to 
regard this as an Anunasika, ie. an It. Here it must be remem- 
bered that even NageSa includes the Mukhasukharthas among Its 
only when they (Mukhasukharthas) are Vidheyas and not Anu- 
vadyas because it is only in the former case that one of the condi- 


tions to be called Its, namely sqafuarraiq is obtainable.’® 


16. For further information on this subject see the L. S. Sekhara, Part Í, 
pp. 408 sq. cf. the Mahabhasya on 1.3.3: 


saaret efertat wadifa anga I 
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Its which distinguish one grammatical element from another: — 
In a few instances Its serve to distinguish ene grammatical éle- 
ment from another. For instance, the ‘i? of ‘nasi’ (4.1.2) differ- 
entiates the suffix from ‘nas’ (4.1.2); the Anubandha ‘i’ of ‘ini? 
(3.2.93) differentiates the termination from ‘in’ (3.2.24); ‘t’ differen- 
tiates ‘ant’ from ‘an’ (4.1.2). 


‘g as an It:—It may be noted here in passing that neither 
Panini nor Katyayayana gives ‘g’ as an It. A Slokavartika quoted 
and commented upon by Patafijali in the Mahabhasya on 3.2.139 
gives it. It is accepted by Patafijali. Apart from this we do not 
have any remarkable addition to the list of Its by Patafijali. 


ae a 9% x HE * 


II. The authorship of the Akşarasamāämnāãya 


The next problem in Panini that deserves to engage our atten- 
tion here is the one relating to the authorship of the Aksarasamam- 
naya. We cannot entertain any reasonable doubt regarding the 
authorship of this Anupirvi, ie. Samāmnāya, which displaying 
amply the resourcefulness of the master genius Panini, itself places 
this beyond doubt; yet some evidence has to be adduced here in 
order to make it clear that the legend which says that this Samam- 
naya is a revelation to Panini from Siva is not a very eld one and 
that neither Katyayana, Patafijali, nor Bhartrhari knows it. It 
would further interest us to know the source of this legend and to 
see how later commentators in their enthusiasm for making the 
Samamnaya a Sruti tamper with certain texts. 


Panini’s authorship of the Aksarasamamnaya is clearly borne 
out by the following evidence. 


\ 


1. Explaining the Vartika sqrpeqrara faatma: (Vol. I, p. 130 
N. S. ed). Patanjali says :— 


casas waar afta —earearad) ARRA fe 
Area TANT | 


By the term Acarya he should, as in various other places, here 
also mean Panini. It may be pointed out that he always refers to 
Panini by this term. 

2. Towards the end of Paspasa both: Katyayana and Patah- 


jali make it plain that the object of this Samāmnāya is to have the 
9 
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Pratyaharas which Panini uses in writing his grammar; in other 
words, Panini arranged the Varnas in this order and added the 
Anubandhas to them in order to have Pratyaharas. We have there 
the following: 


Katyayana : qanan SAA: | 


Patañjali : el gaat: | arerafa: | aaa anag- 
gån afar: t 

Katyayana : AJATTAA | 

Patañjali : Aga ATAA: | 
AAT AUATAATANT | 


FAA A AMER II 


3. After a long and important prolegomenon, Patafijali intro- 
duces us to the texts of his commentary with the words :— 
a TARE aaa: TA SA TTT | 
His commentary on the Aksarasamamnaya comes after this and 
should form part of the text. 


4. From Bhartrhari also we know that this Samamnaya or 
SanniveSa (arrangement of the Varnas in this particular order) was 
not current before Panini’s time. He rightly calls it Panini’s 
Svanupurvi. Says he: 


“qT ASU STAT: | 
f J magais area eagai l 
On each of the Sūtras of the Samāmnāya Kasika says: 
ga PUN AAI | 
A good deal of evidence of this kind can be adduced; but 
since the above is sufficient for our purpose, we may proceed to 
investigate the source of the legend which says that the Sutras 


of the Aksarasamamnidya were vouchsafed to Panini by Siva at 
the end of the penance done by the former on Himalayas. 


47. Adyar Library Transcript, p. 117. 
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The Source of the Legend :— 


In the beginning of his Kasika in which he gives a symbolic 
interpretation of the Stitras of the Aksarasamamnaya Nandi- 
keSvara says: 


TUNA A TAIRI ATS Tal ATTAIN | 
Sega: aaraa Aan RAJANES N 


From the evidence adduced above we know that this legend 
is not known to Bhartrhari and is therefore of a much later in- 
vention. We have now to answer the question ‘How did it arise?’ 


Its probable source :— 


A careful study of the Kāśikā of NandikeSvara and its 
commentary by Upamanyu in comparison with works on Kasmir 
Ssivaism reveals the fact that Nandikeśvara is indebted for this 
legend to the latter which record a similar one with regard to 
the origin of the Siva Sūtras which laid the foundation of that 
school of philosophy. The Siva Sūtras are said to have been 
revealed to Vasugupta by Siva. In his Spandavrtti Kallata says: 


wad agea araa aafaa: | 
CUA agg: MASSA II 


Mystic!® interpretation of the Varnas is a common feature of 
some Tantra works relating to this school of philosophy. Both 
Nandikeévara and his commentator - Upamanyu flourished in 
Kaémir in the golden days of the Advaita Saivaism. 


The following verse in the Kasika of NandikeSvara clearly 
expounds the Sakti Tattva of that school :?° 


AH ATS: Via: aaay | 
femora anise aga SAT: | 


18. See J. C. Chatterji, Kasmir Saivaism, pp. oof. The different versions 
of this legend have been examined in this excellent work. 

19. See the Malinivijayottara Tantra, Adhi. 3-4, etc. 

20. Cf. the other verses also. See Chatterji, Ibid, pp. 63ff, 
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The commentator Abhimanyu is quite frank about it. 
begins his work”! thus : 


aa: fava tara aaia ata | 
AARAA sae SAL N 
We faa ean a Raa RARER | 
yra Ae PSVTHASSE: II 


He 


And ends it thus: 


ear: aaa: enfafa Aaaa: | ef faa 


This commentary is named VimarSini. It is very interesting 
to note that Ksemaraja’s commentary on the Siva Sitras, too, 
has the same title. 


22The doctrine of the Logos, ie. the Paravak is common to 
both the Vyākaraņa philosophy and Kasmir Saivaism.2® But it is 
not our object to enter here into any comparison or to find out 
which one borrows it from the other. Suffice it to say that the 
source of the legend which makes the Samamnaya a revelation 
is the one pointed out above. 


How later Commentators tamper with texts :— 


1. The Sūtras of the Aksarasamamndya were originally 
called Pratyaharasitras. This original name is found in some old 
manuscripts** of the Astadhyayi. The Vartika® 


TERS BISA F | 


21. Printed in the N. S. edition of the Mahabhasya (pp. 132ff). 

22. See Chatterji, ibid, p. 6 (extract from the Tantraloka); Kaul, Intro- 
duction to the Milinivijayottara Tantra, pp. 6ff. 

23. But there is this important difference between the two. While Bhartr- 
hari, the greatest exponent of the Sphota philosophy recognizes only three 
states of Vak, viz. PaSyanti, Madhyamā and Vaikhari, Para being identical 
with Pasyanti to him, the Tantra school has four, Para being accepted as 
distinct from Pasyanti. Upadhyaya was iffluenced by the latter. I shall 
deal with this subject in extenso elsewhere. 

24. Adyar 9D. 10; 9 D. 60. ete. 


23. See the Mahabhisya on SAAS 
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refers to these by this name. Explaining this Vartika the Sabdika- 
cintamani says : °° 


TAENSA sla LeU: | 


But in such later works as the Siddhantakaumudi, etc., we find at 
the end of the Samāmnāya the remark sfq aPm-azifr gafr | 


2. The third verse of the Paniniyasiksa originally read: 
fasfsar agaa: gaad aa: | 


This reading is found in an old Ms. of the Adyar Library, 
bearing the shelf number 21. N. 4. But the reading that we now 


have as mostly current is auf: ayaq nat: | The former reading 
is usually relegated to footnotes by modern editors. 


9. At the end of the Pratyaharahnika Bhartrhari says :*? 
CAAA apaa a PAra | 


Bhartrhari does not refer here to the Aksarasamāmnāya ; but 
Nāgeśa quotes and interprets this as follows?®: — 


shu aAa ARRA a KAA Er 
qR MAAA SARA, | 


According to this interpretation, the Samāmnāya is not only 
a revelation to Panini from Siva, but also an eternal Sruti! 


The legend recorded in the verse” 


ATA MÈMA ROATA, | 
att fe ceca ana ARAA N 


by Dhanaraja is too baseless and absurd to deserve any considera- 
tion. 


26. Adyar Library Transcript, Vol. I, p. 220.. 
` 27. Ibid., p. 111. 
28. Udyota, Vol. I, p. 132 (Nirnayasagar, ed.). 
29. Pranavavada of Gargyayana, Bhagavan Das, 
Publishing House. 


pp. 78-79, Theosophical 
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HI. The Rationale of the Aksarasamamniya 


The following analysis will also make it clear that Panini 
arranges the Varnas into this Sam&mnaya for the purpose of hav- 
ing the various Pratyāhāras on which he bases his work. 


Up to 4 Pāņini follows the usual order of the vowels which 
is seen also in Pratisakhyas. He reads af after q and Ñ after 
R . Giving them in this order, Panini is able to have the Pratya- 
hāras as (P. 1.1.2, 1.1.75, 6.1.69, 6.1.94, 6.1109) and ty 
(P. 1.1.1, 7.3.3, 8.2.106) respectively. The Rk-Pratisakhya also 
gives the latter in the same order. Compare aangat g q? sf} 


Either one borrows from the other or both follow some ancient 
school of phonetics which reads them in this order. 
explains this Rk-Pratigsakhya as follows : 21 


FHT THR SH Tao sla a ag aa area 
fered af anzaed | 


4 and shave to form a separate Sūtra because they cannot be 
included in uş (P. 1.1.48; 6.1.45; 6.1.78; 8.2.107) or in AY 
(P. 6.3.111; 7.4.13, ete.). Cf.32 


GOTTEN: då RAN SET AAT: | 
Rises TOT g II 


But they have to be included in am (P. 6.1.101, 6.1.128). 
Hence # and @ occupy this position. 


Uvvata 


Next comes g which has to be included in we (P. 8.4.2). 
In order to maintain Yathasamkhya between Th and qor (P. 6.1.77 
and 1.1.45) Panini does not read it after at The repetition of this 
letter at the end has the advantage of its inclusion in ag (P. 3.1.45). 


30. P. 13, Benares Sanskrit Series. By placing % after a this prāti- 


sakhya is perhaps attempting to give the original pronunciation of the vowel. 
31. P. 20. 


32. See the Mahabhisya, Vol. I, p. 130 (N. S. ed.). 
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C£.53 
eal frearaisaafe aeaf arsa | 
samga gå fag aAa i 


q, a, T and @ are read in the order of their corresponding 
vowels ş, 3, k and œ. The other two advantages which 
Panini gains by giving the semi-vowels in this order are these: 
(1), qand q are not denoted by we (P. 1.2.26); (2) q is 
not denoted by cie (P. 6.1.66 and 7.2.35). 


æ has to stand separate from the other semi-vowels, since 
it cannot be included in we (P. 8.4.2). 


ay, the Pratyahéra formed by 94 with the q of BU 
is used in P. 1.1.69. 


As regards the nasals, i.e. 9, a, &, 4 and q Payini 


follows the order in which he has to give the respective Trtiyas 
and Caturthas. 


Cr. gay] aay | aE | 


Why Panini gives the latter (Trtiyas and Caturthas) in this 
order is explained below. 4, 4, €," and a4 have to be placed 
here in order to be denoted by the Pratyahara qq (P. 8.4.64). 


Next come the Vargacaturthas. Only 4, 4,¢ and q have 
to be denoted by ag (P. 8.2.37). Being placed before ¥, ¢ 
is thus excluded from ay | By this arrangement Panini gains 
another advantage also, namely the inclusion of @ along with the 
other Caturthas in the Pratyahara ay (P. 8.2.37 and 40). 


The semi-vowels, nasals q and q have to be denoted by 
qq (P. 7.3.101). Hence @ and wy are given separately before 
other Caturthas. As between @ and q, @ deserves ta be placed 
first, having regard to their established order which he follows 
also in the arrangement of the rest, namely 4, g and gq. From 


33. See the Prasada, Part I, p. 14, Bombay Sanskrit Series edition. 
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this it would be clear that he gives the Varnas in the usual order 
wherever the exigencies of his grammar do not require their 
arrangement otherwise. 


Next comes the Vargatrtiyas which are excluded from 
(P. 8.2.37 and 40) and ay (P. 8.2.37), but included in 
(P. 6.1.114) and SRI (P. 8.3.17). Panini gives the Trtīyas in 


the order in which he has given the Caturthas in the previous 
Sutras. 


Now he has to arrange the Dvitiyas. The first among these, 
namely, @ is mentioned first. ẹ which has to be excluded 


irom 4 (P. 8.3.7) is given next. The rest are arranged in 
their usual order. 


In order that the Prathamas may not be mixed up with the 
Dvitiyas, he does not read the Sūtra PIT between AATSTR 
and Ah SSA Feds This position of $f and q has also 
two other advantages, namely the denotation and non-denotation 
of these two by aq (P. 8.3.15 and 8.4.55) and są (P. 8.3.7) 
respectively. 

After the Vargyas we have ś, s and s read in their usual order 


and at the right place. The purpose of the repetition of g has 
been stated above. 


A question may be asked as to whether Panini has, while 
arranging the Varnas as demanded by his Pratyāhāras, been able 
to maintain any phonological order? A further examination en- 
ables us to answer this question as follows :— 


He gives the vowels except aff and ® in their usual order. 
As regards f and ® we have already noted that the Rk-Prat- 
Sakhya also gives these vowels in this order. We have also noted 
the phonological reasons given by Uvvata for this. Perhaps the 
Same reasons have weighed with Panini also. In the arrange 
ment of consonants Panini is guided more by the Bahyaprayatnas 
than by the Abhyantaraprayatnas or Sthanas. Thus the conso- 
nants which he reads from g to g are those which are produced 
by the Bahyaprayatnas Samvara, Nada and Ghosa. From q to 
4 are those produced by Vivara, Svasa and Aghosa. 
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Cf, 34 
Gat Fat: Sasa flak: az cq ay 
Cd Aag ANNA AJAA | 
FSA J A: A: AIN ANRT: | 


There is also another point to be noted. Panini arranges the 
consonants according to their respective places in the Vargas. 
Instead of beginning with the Prathamas and going up to the 
Pancamas, he begins with the Paficamas and comes down to the 
Prathamas. Perhaps this is warranted by the various Pratya- 
haras which he has adopted for his work. First he gives all the 
Vargapancamas; then the Caturthas; then the Trtiyas; then 
the Dvitiyas; then the Prathamas. The Varnas in the Prat- 
yaharasutras are thus very thoughtfully arranged by Panini. A 
better arrangement on which a work like the Astadhyayi with 
its intricate system of Pratyaharas could be based cannot 
be thought of. 


That in spite of the demands of the various Pratyadharas that 
are absolutely necessary for his work, Panini has been able to 
give the Varnas in the Pratyaharastitras in a certain order is 
really one of his greatest achievements. 


IV. Its and Pratyahdras are Paéninyupajnas 


From our study on Its and the Aksarasamamnaya it follows 
that Panini was the first grammarian to use Its and Pratyaharas ; 
for it has been pointed out above that both these devices depend 
on the Aksarasamamnaya of which Panini is undoubtedly the 
author. Of course monosyllabic symbols are known to have been 
used by pre-Paninian grammarians. 


Cf. ansam: (P. 7.3.105). 

Kasika: ë aR yghAN A Ari ee 
agg afr (P. 2.4.54, V. 11). 

Patañjali: fg aA WISAN, | 

Praudhamanoramā (P. 6.4.84) qì gfse mat ġa I 


34. See the Siddhantakamudi with the Tattvabodhini, p. 5 (N. S. ed.). 
85. See also Katyayana on P. 3.2.8. and 4.1.52. 
10 
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But it must be noted that these symbols are used by them only 
as Samjfias and not either as Pratyaharas or Its. . 


V. The Dhétupatha. 


One important fact emerges from the foregoing, namely that 
Panini is also the author of the Dhatupatha. Most of the Dhatus 
in the Dhatupatha are arranged according to their Anubandhas, 


Ci. marar faagata: (S. Kamudi on P. 8.4.18). 


The addition of the Anubandhas to the roots in the Dhātu- 


patha has no other purpose than to bring in the operation 
of Paninisiitras like 


afaa (7.2.16) 
gR gend: (7-21.58) 
enicafaqaiaqatadt ay (7.2.44) 
qka: (3-1-55) 
ganagana aa, (7.2.5 

Thus it is reasonable that the author of the Dhatupatha should 


be identified with Panini. Panini’s authorship of the Dhatupatha 


is made plain also by the Mahabhasya on P. 1.3.72. On this 
Sutra Patanjali says: 


aaa: Barn aaa war a sea at FA- 
Rina areata a frapneatia | 


Acarya is a term which Patafijali always uses when referring 
to Panini. 


VI. The Ganapdtha 


That Panini is also the author of the Ganapatha is 
apparent from the following Mahābhāsya which finds solu- 
tion for a difficulty which arises if Akrtipaksa is accept- 
ed, namely, the denotation by a vowel of such incor- 
rectly pronounced ones of its kind as Samvrta, Kala, etc., in the 
reading of Ganagabdas which consist of vowels pronounced 
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correctly, that is to say, devoid of all Dosas. If the Ganapatha 
is non-Paninian, Patahjali would not resort to this explanation ; 
for at the same place we see Patañjali fearing that the Sastra 
would turn out non-Paninian if Samvrta, etc., are used instead 
of Anubandhas. It is thus evident that he thinks that the Gana- 
patha is also Paninian. The Mahabhasya under reference is as 
follows :— i 


sagga fasta waada aA ama: È ga: 
gaga: GIA: BS ATA Toll EASE NSIA Te fea: wit Safa: 
fao daa git | AI ae-— 

ged Ranea fieaseana eran fanaa | 

araEiaaass Fa fama: aaa se N 


aasa saad) aT AT RAAR daada 
aRt waaga aaRS sal | fq, agana 
agi at aR A anaa Rai Gaare Taare 
agafà | at afg IEA | 


festa) g carat: | 


Spal ur afé afacafa | aafe IRAR | qadama- 
Agaga TST A A THEA | STAT AHA | ATTA: 
Great aaraa: pRa Agada J Aare | AAEAAAAT | 
aq aenea Raa AA Jaaa ada sic | qReadagiii- 
aaasta aa Asa N 


VII. The Phit Sūtra, the Liġgāänuśčsana and the Unddi Sutra 


As regards such later works as the Phitsutra and the 
Liùgānuśāsana, no one has reasons to accept them as Panint’s 
works. I have dealt with the authorship of the Uņādisūtra else- 
where (Festschrift Prof. P. V. Kane). 


* * Æ x * 


36. See the concluding portion of Paspasa, Vole I, pp. 13-14, Kielhorn’s ed. 
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Vill. The General Scheme of the Aştädhyäyi 


Chapter I: Samjñās and Paribhāşās; Anubandhas bearing 
on mutation of roots; Ekaśešśa; active and middle verbal term}. 
nations: Karaka; Gatis and Karmapracaniyas. 


Chapter II: Compounds; Upapada; AdeSas of stems : 
Adegas of roots or heteroclitic conjugation ; Luk with reference to 
composition, derivation, etc. 


Chapter III: Derivative roots; formation of tense-stems ; 
Krts; conjugational Vibhaktis. 


Chapter IV—V: Stripratyayas; Taddhitas; Samāsāntaprat- 
yayas. 


Chapter VI—VII: Articulative-phonological and morpholo- 
gical processes; word-accent and compound-accent; processes in 
the Purvapada; vocalic changes. 


Chapter VIII: Doubling of words; sentence-accent; Sam- 
hitā processes ; consonantal changes. 


IX. Pdanini’s defects 


A Study on Panini would be incomplete if we do not notice 
here his three main defects. 


1. Pāņinľs treatment of the Vedic language is not satisfac- 
tory ; in no way does it help us to decide in what relation to his 
grammar does the Samhita literature exactly stand. He leaves out 
of account a large number of Vedic words including those 
occurring in the Rk and Sima Vedas. Probably his indifference 
to the Vedic language is deliberate, for (as I have shown in my 
paper ‘Katyayena’ which is in the course of publication in the 


Poona Orientalist) he writes his grammar only for the Bhasa and 
does not intend it to be a Vedanga text. 


; 2. Though he is undoubtedly the greatest Sanskrit gramma- 
rian, Panini, strangely enough, uses a few ungrammatical 
expressions. Patafijali gives the following instances. 


Raega (P. 3.4.69) 


37. For a more detailed ac 


mide count of this see Barend Faddegon, Studies 0" 
Panini’s Grammar, pp. 49 sq. i 5 
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Patanjali : 


agas frida: | fiche aam ata te: 1 


aag (P. 3.4.64) 
Patanjali : 


agassa fade: aAa aama AAA AR: | 
megs (P. 4.2.64) 


~< 


Patañjali : 


agassa aa | stearate Aaaa AA a: | 


In the Vyakaranadhikarana®® of the Tantravārtika Kumārila 
says: 
qt wad aig: waft: (1-4-30) gaa R gaa aà- 
aaa R cafe ngia ga sge Ra ARA 
14 da Hg: IERTA | WaT RAA AA MAF- 
aa ìa samttargua: | aaa ae savaged) anaa a 
samara figa | aa gaat FaR (2-2-15) eff Afaa- 
TATISUBOHSIRAT: | Tq aaa (1-7-55) gA Ag a 
GRIE: Il 
3. Panini’s main intention in adopting such various devices 


as Its, Pratydharas, etc., is to secure economy in expression. We 
have also the Paribhasa 


STATS TARA AAA SAHOO: | 


But the Mahabhasya on the following Sutras says that in their case 
he has not been able to adhere to this maxim ; according to Patan- 
jali, each of these is either partly or wholly superfluous. Here is 
One instance. 


sefaarrarnsaties: | (P. 1-1.9) 


38. Adhikarana, 1.3.8, 
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Patanjali : 

sane qe | agaaa aA 1 aa- 
saa | aaa Aaaa: tetra Sagana: A 
sac weed a maA Aaa a1 cafe 
Sera) paaa eats: | dat À gaara ga 
3 geet) aa À altars Dard a ARAA) a aA 
yard ta 8 gad MARAA F N 


See also the Mahabhasya on— 


P. 1.1.23; 1.1.25; 1.1.44; 1.1.48; 1.1.50; 1.2.45; 1.2.59-60; 1.2.69; 
1.2.73; 1.3.72; 1.4.108; 2.1.13; 2.3.30; 2.3.46; 3.1.58; 3.1.71; 
3.1.93 3.3.119; 3.4.32; 4.1.22; 4.2.11; 4.2.59 (see 4.2.67-70) ; 
4.2.62; 4.2.96 ; 4.4.23; 5.1.3; 5.1.16 ; 5.4.70 ; 5.4.73; 6.1.2; 6.1.18; 
6.1.39; 6.1.70; 6.1.72; 6.4.45; 6.4.127-128 ; 7.1.10 ; 7.1.11; 7.1.56; 
7162: 7.2.89; 7.2.90; 7.3.31; 7.3.70; 81.74; 82.6; 8.2.38; 
8.2.40; 8.2.46. 


It must, however, be noted that in most instances this defect 
appears to us only when we judge the Astadhyayi in accordance 
with the rules of interpretation laid down by Patafijali. It may not 


appear in so many cases if Panini is studied independently of 
Patafijali. 


Occasional digressions: —Introduction of a foreign matter into 
a different context has been mentioned by some scholars as one of 
Panini’s defects. “29He wanders in an intricate maze, and the 
key of the labyrinth is continually slipping from his hand” says 
Colebrooke. 4°Wackernagel also cannot “see anything in Panini 
save the dim light of a rational plan and the deep night of histori- 
cal chance, miserliness in words, love of ease, a breaking down of 
natural connections, the whole a whirlpool of caprice.” But Fad- 
degon points out that all digressions are associative digressions 
and that they cannot thus be said to be one of Panini’s defects. 
Under the caption “Main principles of Panini’s forms of literary 
composition ” this learned scholar says © 


39. See Herebert H. Gowen, A History of Indian Literature, p. 151; Vide 
also Vaidya, History of Sanskrit Literature, section MI, p. 122; Macdonell, 
A Sanskrit Grammar for beginners, Introduction, p. 9, 

40. Altindische Grammatik, p. 62, 
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“The associative digression, which often interferes with the 
logic of division, can þe either due to what precedes or to what 
follows, or it arises from the wish to link together two logically 
divided subjects. Sometimes, moreover, a section is not limited to 
the subject expected by the reader according to the context, but at 
the same time deals with subjects which in the author’s mind are 
coherent with it. 


As an example of preceding digression may be mentioned su. 
29.1.2. for whilst adhy. 2 pa. 1 and 2 treat in general of the com- 
pound, the sūtra mentioned gives the rule that a noun-case de- 
pendent on a following vocative is considered with reference to 
accent to be as it were one word with this vocative. 


As an example of following digression may be quoted 8.4.57, 
where unexpectedly a rule is given for final vowel in a context 
dealing with final consonants, mainly because of the anuvrtti of 
vavasane which thus could be used. 


The instances of concatenative digression are very numerous; 
see for instance passage 4.1.77-81, which forms part both of the 
section on denominative noun-derivation. 


As an example of too wide discussion may be quoted 1, 3, 2-9, 
for, whilst the introductory sū. 1, 3, 1 dhatavah and the total dis- 
cussion of 1,3,12-fin, show that the main subject of the pada is the 
verb and its active and middle voice, yet the sūtras 2-9 do not 
only give rules for the anubandhas of the Dhatupatha, but treat 
the anubandhas in general.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


On reviewing the prevalent literature on Elasmobranch fishes, 
it is observed that no work has yet been done on the spermato- 
genesis of any of the forms so common in our Indian seas. <A few 
of the French workers have contributed to the study of Elasmo- 
branch sex cells, among the foremost of whom may be mentioned 
Ant de Martino (1846, 1848), Lallemand (1841), Sabatier (1882, 
1895, 1896), Stephan (1902, 1903) and others. The German scien- 
tists, among whom may be mentioned Ballowitz (1890), Hermann, 
F (1897, 1898), Hermann, G. (1882), Rawitz (1899), Retzius (1902, 
1909), Suzuki (1899) and others have greatly added to our know- 
ledge of spermatogenesis in Elasmobranchs. Much work has also 
been done by such English scientists as Moore (1895) and others. 
There seems to be a void in the Literature of this subject when we 
begin to realise that allied forms existing in our Indian waters 
have been so profoundly neglected and this has been one of the 
main reasons for my taking up this subject for investigation. 


MATERIAL AND TECHNIQUE 


The genus Chiloscyllium includes four species of which the 
Species griseum occurs largely on the Madras Coast. It is charac- 
terized by its greyish brown colour with transverse bands of white 
spots. This colouration however varies with age, the bands dis- 
appearing in older specimens. Though the species occurs in large 
numbers on the Madras Coast, collections made periodically bet- 
ween the months of October 1938 and December 1939 showed only 
three specimens out of the forty obtained, to be sexually mature. 


Due to the immense numbers of forms obtainable of the spe- 
cies, I proposed to make a thorough study of the nuclear and cyto- 
plasmic contents of the different generations of germ cells occurr- 
ing in the spermatogenetic cycle of the Elasmobranch. Consider- 
able difficulty has been previously experienced by numerous work- 
ers regarding the study of the chromosomes of Elasmobranch 
fishes, as the chromosomes of these forms always exhibit the ten- 
dency to a close approximation with each other on fixation by any 
of the ordinary known fixatives. I must admit that the chromo- 
somes of Chiloscyllium griseum did give me much trouble in the 

11 
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initial stages of my attempts, and though repeated attempts were 

made at procuring good preparations of the nuclear contents of 
the sex cells, it seemed at first that they were destined to be futile, 
All the various nuclear fixatives such as Corrosive-sublimate. 
acetic, Carnoy, 50% Formic, Schaudin, Bouin and its modification 
by Ezra Allen, Rabl’s picro-sublimate and the like were commonly 
employed for the fixation of the nuclear elements. Ultimately 
Sansom’s modification of Carnoy proved to be the most suitable 
for the study of the chromosomes. The addition of 2% Urea to 
Bouin was seen to give very sharp pictures of the chromosomes 
and incidentally it aided in the minute study of the distinctive 
stages undergone by the chromatin in its Course through the sper- 
matogenetic cycle. Ezra Allen’s Chromic-bouin and Urea was also 
found to be remarkabiy helpful in the study of the chromosomes 
as also in the study of the centrosome. The centrosome was mainly 
studied under the action of Flemming with acetic and this afforded 
very good results. 


Examination of the cytoplasmic components mainly depended 
upon preparations made after fixation in the following fluids: — 
Zenker without acetic, Regaud, Champy, Flemming without 
acetic, Schridde, MannKopsch, Ludford, Nassanow and Da Fano. 
Mitochondria was easily detected after fixation in the above fluids, 
especially in Schridde’s, and Golgi bodies were particularly pro- 
minent in preparations made by the methods of MannKopsch, Lud- 
ford, Nassanow and Da Fano. Immersion in turpentine, after the 
osmication methods, showed the distinction between the Golgi 
apparatus on the one hand and mitochondria on the other, for the 
blackening from the former was extracted less rapidly than from 
the latter by turpentine. Fat was studied under the action of 
formaline while fresh material soaked in saturated solution of 


Sudan III in alcohol for eighteen hours distinctly depicted its pre- 
sence between the cysts. 


Paraffin method of embedding was employed in all cases and 
sections were cut ranging from three to ten microns in thickness. 
The thinner sections were found to be more useful for the study of 
the cytoplasmic elements while for an accurate counting of the 
chromosomes, Agar’s method of mounting thicker sections bet- 
ween two coverslips was employed with success. 


Iron haematoxylin was exclusively used after all nuclear fixa- 
tives, eosin being sometimes used as a counterstain. Very rarely 
sections were stained in Delafield’s and Ehrlich’s haematoxylin and 
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Mann’s methyl-blue-eosin. For the detection of mitochondria Alt- 
mann’s acid-fuchsin was employed as the stain after fixation in 
MannKopsch, in which case the mitochondria appeared red while 
the Golgi remained black. 


Smears proved very helpful for the study of mature sperms as 
sections hardly ever revealed isolated sperms distinctly, the 
sperms, by the time they attained maturity, being found clumped 
together in bundles and attached to sertoli cells bordering the 
testis tubules. 


Intra-vitam staining was attempted to check the results 
obtained after treatment with the above-mentioned fixatives and 
found to be extremely helpful. 


STRUCTURE OF THE TESTIS 


The testes of forty individuals were examined and it was 
observed that the fish reached a minimum length of 45 em. before 
it attained sexual maturity. It was therefore not possible for me 
to study the different stages of development of.the sex cells by 
examining any one fish only, but a careful and systematic study of 
the testes of individuals of all sizes had to be made. To outward 
appearance the testes are in the form of two compact, elongated 
bodies, narrow at the anterior end and broader posteriorly, situat- 
ed at the hinder end of the abdominal cavity and attached to the 
dorsal body wall by the mesorchia, while they are free ventrally. 
In the youngest form examined, which measured 27 cm. in length 
and 4 em. in width, the gonads present a very undeveloped condi- 
tion. In a transverse section of the same it is observed that the 
germinal epithelium (Ph. M. 1) consists of a row of cubical cells 
which are tightly packed against each other, Under this epithelium 
there is a very thin layer of fibrous tissue which, in older speci- 
mens, occupies a broad region at the periphery. This fibrous tissue 
encloses a dense mass of cells within, and if is in this region that 
the different generations of sex cells are later differentiated. These 
centrally located cells are evidently derived from the germinal 
epithelium and may be distinguished into two types, one 
in which the cells are small and polymorphically nucleated and 
the other in which they are comparatively large and spherically 
nucleated. The germinal epithelium frequently presents stages ol 
amitotic division and this fact suggests that the germinal epithelial 
cells probably multiply by this method of division. Besides this 
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activity on the part of the germinal epithelium it exhibits constant 
modification of certain of its cells into particularly large cells which 
get transported wholly into the central region of the testis so that 
clear empty spaces are visible in certain regions of the Serminal 
epithelium in between the existing cells (Ph. M. 1). In addition 
to this a certain number of cells produced as a result of amitosis 
in the germinal epithelium migrates towards the centre before 
passing through the preliminary stage of enlargement like those 
that have been just described. The passage of these two kinds of 
cells, the large and the small, towards the central region of the 
testis has been clearly observed (Ph. M. 1) and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that this passage of cells from the periphery of the 
gonad to its interior through the fibrous layer involves a change 
of shape in the nuclei so that by the time the cells reach the 
interior their nuclei have become polymorphic in appearance, 
When they are within this central region they present various 
shapes, some being lobed, crescentic, reniform or U-shaped, others 
spindle-shaped and still others elongated in form. In fact there 
is a marked polymorphism in the nuclei of the cells present in the 
immature gonad. There now ensues a gradual differentiation of 
these variously shaped cells so that we now come to a stage where, 
as a result of transformation we get the initial generation of sex 
cells constituted. This takes place in two different ways. Some 
of the cells that did not undergo a precocious enlargement prior 
to the migration through the fibrous layer now enlarge and their 
nuclei become spherical and thus convert themselves into primary 
spermatogonia, while a great majority remain small, retain their 
polymorphic nuclei and give rise to a set of cells which is 
destined to perform totally diverse functions within the testis. 
Many of them get transformed into follicle and interstitial cells 
while others contribute to the formation of the cells of sertoli all 
of which subserve a mechanical function. While this is so, those 
cells that had migrated to the interior only after previous enlarge- 
ment within the germinal epithelium, now get directly converted 
into primary spermatogonia. When we examine the testis at this 
Stage a wide range of difference is seen to exist between the fre- 
quency of occurrence of those cells with polymorphic nuclei and 
those with spherical nuclei, the former being found to largely pre- 
ponderate over the latter. The chromatic nature of the nuclei of 
these cells varies according to whether they are irregular OF 
spherical, the former consistently staining much darker with 
chromatic dyes than the latter. The polymorphic nuclei usually 
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present within themselves large blocks of chromatin (Fig. 1), while 
the more spherical nuclei present a distinct nucleolus in the centre 
with strands of chromatin at their periphery (Fig. 2). When we 
consider the size of these two different types of cells—that with 
polymorphic nuclei and that with rounded nuclei—we observe 
that there is always a marked difference between the two, the 
former being always very much smaller than the latter. The 
testes of very young forms examined showed the very great pre- 
ponderance in numbers of those cells with polymorphic nuclei 
over those with spherical nuclei though it was observed that a 
minor portion atleast of the less frequently occurring spherically 
nucleated cells are the later transformation products of the exist- 
ing numerous polymorphically nucleated cells, this transformation 
proceeding very slowly. 


In this connection I may briefly mention the formation of 
cysts or follicles in the testis of Chiloscyllium. Soon after the dif- 
ferentiation of the two types of cells in the testis some of the poly- 
morphically nucleated cells destined to become follicle cells 
approach a fully developed spherically nucleated cell, become 
spindle-shaped or elongated, and ultimately surround it enve- 
loping the cell in a clear circular space (Ph. M. 2). This is the 
initial stage of formation of cysts in the young gonad, and 
these, as growth advances, develop into the large cysts to be 
described later. The spherically nucleated cell, as it lies perfectly 
protected within the encasement of follicle cells, is nurtured and 
nourished by the latter so that when it has reached its maximum 
growth begins to divide and give rise to fresh cells. Meanwhile 
an interesting phenomenon may be observed in certain cysts. Some 
of the follicle cells of certain cysts, originally intended to serve a 
protective and nutrient function, become active, grow profusely, 
attain a spherical form and ultimately slip into the lumen of the 
cyst and there develop further. These cells enclosed within the 
follicle cells are the earliest generations of primary spermatogonia. 


In an older testis due to the increase of cells within, 
the germinal epithelium gets stretched to such an extent 
that the component cells which in an younger testis were 
cubical in shape now appear elongated. Beneath this ger- 
minal epithelium the fibrous layer with its elongated. spindle- 
shaped nuclei so characteristic of connective tissue cells, lies. With 
the formation of cysts within the testis, the cells which originally 
filled the testis and did not take any share-in the formation of the 
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cysts, get shifted to the periphery and occupy the region just 
below the fibrous layer. Both the fibrous layer and the layer of 
cells below it together constitute the stroma of the testis. The 
cells of the stroma exhibit the presence of two kinds of inclusions 
one of which is spherical while the other is elongated (Ph. M. 3). 
They occupy the cytoplasm of the cells, the latter type of inclusion 
usually crowding together at one pole of the nucleus, while the 
former appears scattered. Both the forms never occur together in 
the same cell. These inclusions disappear before the cells lose 
their indifferent nature and take on the character of special types 
of cells. They also occur in cells of very young testes where dif. 
ferentiation into cysts has not yet commenced as well as in the 
germinal epithelium, and make their appearance even in materia] 
fixed with such strong nuclear fixatives as Carnoy, Bouin and 
Corrosive-sublimate-acetic. I am unable to decide on the exact 
nature of these inclusions. 


The stroma occupies a broad peripheral region of the testis 
while it is fairly young, but as it grows older some of its cells 
stream into the interior of the testis and contribute to the forma- 
tion of. new cysts; some of the cells transform themselves 
into sex cells while others elongate, their nuclei becoming 
spindleshaned and contribute to the formation of follicle cells 
which surround the sex cells and form a complete envelope 
to them, while still others transform themselves into fairly 
large interstitial cells which remain outside and between the 
cysts. Cells of the fibrous layer also stream in with the above men- 
tioned cells and form a thin layer around individual cysts. The 
streaming in of the stromal cells takes place from the postero- 
ventral border of the testis (Ph. M. 4) and it is in this region that 
most of the younger cysts are found, while at the antero-dorsal 
border the cysts are always found to be mature. A regular dis- 
placement of cysts from the postero-ventral region in the antero- 
dorsal direction takes place continuously as the cysts get mature 
and in this process the cysts undergo a rotating motion with the 
result that the tails of sperms present within the cysts exhibit a 
spiral arrangement among themselves. By the time the mature 
cysts have arrived at the antero-dorsal end of the testis the sperms 
are fully mature and now a collapse of the cysts takes place and 
the sperms are carried to the adjoining ducts present in this region. 
With the collapse of the cysts the follicle cells and the supporting 
or sertoli cells aggregate together and form a conspicuous tissue 
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of large cells in this region (Ph. M. 5). This is especially abundant 
in old testes. With the streaming in of the stromal cells from 
the postero-ventral border and the consequent thinning out of the 
stroma in this region, the cells forming the tissue in the antero- 
dorsal region of the testis replace this loss by transforming them- 
selves into stromal cells and then shifting down to the postero- 
ventral border of the testis. They thus return to the function of 
serving as follicle or sertoli cells once again, and though the possi- 
bility of their functioning also as germ cells suggests itself I cannot 
at present give direct evidence to prove that such a process does 
take place. 


On examining a fresh testis which is fairly developed, the 
individual cysts may easily be separated by means of a needle. 
The mature cysts may be readily distinguished from the immature 
ones, as the former are white in appearance while the latter are 
yellow, the intermediate ones grading from yellow to 
white. The occurrence of fat in the intervening spaces 
among the cysts along with groups of interstitial cells may here 
be mentioned. When sections of interstitial cells are examined, 
fat in the form of droplets is seen in the cytoplasm and it therefore 
stands to reason that the fat present in between the cysts in the 
testis, is formed as a secretion of the interstitial cells of the testis. 
The presence of blood vessels in the testis may also be mentioned, 
a greater number of them traversing the region of the stroma which 
therefore is very well vascularised (Ph. M. 4). 


THE PRIMARY SPERMATOGONIA 


i have thus far described the occurrence of two kinds of cells 
in the immature gonad, one with polymorphic nuclei and the other 
with spherical nuclei, and have also shown the former as being 
partly the source of the latter. Those with polymorphic nuclei I 
describe as indifferent cells some of which later, as a result of 
_transformation, give rise to primary spermatogonia while others 
give rise to various other kinds of cells. The spherically nucleated 
cells, as already described, develop into primary spermatogonia 
by a gradual enlargement in their dimensions and the development 
of the coarse reticulum so characteristic of primary spermatogonia. 


The primary spermatogonia (Fig 3) on account of their large 
d out in distinct contrast 


size and weakly-staining character stan 
to the surrounding elements. The nucleus is almost always excen- 
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trically placed. The nuclear membrane in all cases is distinct 
and takes the plasma stains deeply. Within the nucleus is present 
a distinct nucleolus situated more towards the periphery 
than the centre, it being held in place by a number of chromatin 
threads which cross each other at irregular intervals. These 
threads are made up of a number of deeply-staining chromatin 
granules embedded in linin, the whole threadwork lying in a thin 
sap within the nucleus. The nucleolus is of the nature of a plas- 
mosome. The centrosome is a single, small, homogeneous struc- 
ture, unlike what has been described by Moore (1895) in other 
Elasmobranchs where the presence of a double centrosome or 
diplosome has been depicted and its position within the cell is 
constant being invariably situated close to the nuclear membrane. 
The centrosome is represented only by a centriole, the astral rays 
in this case being indistinct. The action of different fixatives does 
not seem to affect the appearance of the centrosome though 
Champy (1913) seems to emphasize the fact that the variety of 
form presented by the centrosome is the result of the action of 
different kinds of fixatives, mentioning that the astral rays are 
unreal making their appearance only on the employment of such 
fixatives as Flemming or Bouin and so on and disappearing in 
material fixed in Benda or trichloracetic-formol etc. While I can 
neither‘ corroborate nor contradict his statement, I should wish to 
say that these radiations or astral rays have never been observed 
to be present in any of my preparations, however varied the fixa- 
tives employed have been. 


In Chiloscyllium, the mitochondria in the initial stages 
lie in the form of a crescentic cap closely apposed to the 
nuclear membrane at one of the poles of the nucleus (Fig. 4). 
This mitochondrial cap presents a finely granular appearance and 
conceals the granular centrosome within its interior. As develop- 
ment proceeds the cap disintegrates with the result that a 
gradual extension of the elements to all parts of the cytoplasm 
occurs (Figs. 5 & 6). A fairly uniform distribution of mitochond- 
ria is therefore established in a well developed primary spermatogo- 
nial cell and thereby the chances of an approximate distribution 
of these elements to the daughter cells during the ensuing process 
of division, well ensured. The mitochondria are well preserve 
in Schridde’s fluid as also in Zenker’s without acetic and Regaud’s, 
and take a deep stain with iron-alum-haematoxylin. 


The Golgi elements consist of deeply stained rings or crescents 
lying in close proximity with the mitochondrial cap and almost 
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completely investing it. As the cell progresses in growth the Golgi 
bodies gradually desert the vicinity of the mitochondrial cap and 
migrate out into the clearer cytoplasmic area presenting a scat- 
tered appearance (Figs. 7 & 8). This scattered condition of the 
Golgi bodies is very common and marks the later stages of sperma- 
togonial activity. 


Oguma and Kakino (1932) in their “Revised check-list of 
chromosome numbers in vertebratea,” have recorded the numbers 
only in a very few Elasmobranchs. It was my intention therefore 
to study the number and nature of the chromosomes in Chiloscyl- 
lium griseum, and thereby add to the existing knowledge of chro- 
mosomes in the group. The chromosomes of Chiloscyllium, as in 
other Elasmobranchs do not lend themselves to easy observation, 
when prepared by the ordinary methods of fixation. As mentioned 
already in a previous section, all the ordinary fixatives were tried 
for the fixation of chromosomes but the best fitted for use were 
found to be Bouin’s fluid with the addition of Urea, Corrosive- 
sublimate-acetic and Sansom’s modification of Carnoy, the last 
being found to be exceedingly useful for chromosome counts. The 
earlier stages of chromosomes however were better studied under 
the action of Bouin and Corrosive-sublimate-acetic. 


With the assumption of the spherical form by the polymorphic 
nucleus of the indifferent cell, the irregular blocks of chromatin 
present within its interior transform themselves into elongated 
threads, one or more blocks contributing to the formation of each 
thread. At this stage the presence of a nucleolus is unobserved 
within the nucleus of any of these cells (Fig. 9), but with their 
encasement within the follicle cells the chromatin threads become 
much finer and there appears to view a distinct, deeply-staining, 
large nucleolus (Fig. 10). This nucleolus however soon fragments 
and disappears and the nucleus is now observed to be crowded 
with a number of granules arranged along a thin linin reticulum. 
Condensation of this structure takes place immediately after and 
with the segmentation of the samé the chromosomes are constituted 
(Fig. 11). Concomitant with these changes the centrosome divides 
and the products of division separating from one another quickly 
travel to the two opposite poles of the nucleus. 


As soon as this cytoplasmic condition has been established the 
cell plunges into the metaphase stage (Fig. 12). This phase where- 
in the chromosomes assume the form of short bent rods and lie 

12 
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on the equatorial plane of the spindle is a very transitory one for 
I have experienced great difficulty in tracing such stages in my 
preparations, though the closely following anaphase stage (Fig. 13) 
occurs in fair abundance as also the telophase (Fig. 14). The 
chromosomes, very extraordinarily, preserve their distinct identity 
in the late anaphase stage, but due to the crowding of the 
same at the two poles it was impossible for me to determine their 
exact number, though I can say with certainty that my chromo- 
some counts vary between the numbers twenty four and twenty 
six. Within the telophase the chromosomes are still more or less 
distinct, though at the close of this stage, they fuse to form a chro- 
mosomal ring in each daughter nucleus (Fig. 15). Very soon the 
daughter nuclei are constituted. The Golgi bodies which in the 
prophase of division were observed to exist as scattered rings 
and crescents, occur in the anaphase stage at the two poles of the 
spindle while the mitochondrial granuies, lacking this polar orien- 
tation, surround the spindle in the form of a loose mantle (Fig. 16). 
Within the telophase they are distributed almost equally to the two 
daughter cells. 


THe SECONDARY SPERMATOGONIA. 


These cells are smaller than the primary spermatogonia and 
their nuclei are always rounded or oval. The nucleus consists of 
large blocks of chromatin connected by coarse threads ail of which 
stain deepiy. Witnin the cytoplasm are observed the single, granu- 
lar centrosome, crescentic and ring-like Golgi bodies, and granu- 
lar mitochondria, the Golgi bodies loosely investing the centrosome 
while the granular mitoehondria lie evenly distributed in 
the cytoplasm (Figs. 17 & 18). With the onset of the prophase, the 
spireme takes its origin from the large chromatic blocks already 
described, a process similar to what occurred in the primary 
spermatogonia, and synchronous with these changes the granular 
centrosome which so far was observed to occupy one of the poles 
of the cell, divides into two, and the products of division travelling 
apart from each other constitute a fine spindle between them. The 
immediate formation of the chromosome is now observed and the 
cell enters into the metaphase of division. The chromosomes at 
this stage are not very distinct though in the succeeding anaphase 
they are observed to be arranged in the form of a ring not unlike 
those present on the anaphase spindles of the primary spermato- 
sonia, except for the fact, that, in this case, the chromosomes are 
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considerably smaller in size and more crowded together. This 
ring-like arrangement of the chromosomes is clearly evident in 
cross sections of the anaphase stages, the central spindle fibres here 
also, as in the primary spermatogonial spindles, being of the nature 
of mantle fibres only. With the close of the telophase stage the 
dauchter nuclei are constituted. 


As these nuclear changes are in progress the Golei bodies 
which in the initial stages were concentrated at the centrosomal 
pole get dispersed throughout the cell, and the mitochondria which, 
however, from the earliest stages of their existence in the secondary 
spermatogonial cells, did not show this concentration so character- 
istic of the Golgi elements, and occurred uniformly distributed 
throughout the cell, with the initiation of the anaphase stage get 
approximately distributed to the resulting daughter cells in divi- 
sion. These division products of the secondary spermatogonial cell 
give rise to the next generation of germ cells—the primary 
spermatocytes. 


THE PRIMARY SPERMATOCYTE. 


Before the growth of the primary spermatocyte is initiated the 
cell undergoes a period of rest, during which the chromatin within 
the nucleus appears in the form of a very coarse network. At this 
stage the cells are arranged along the walls of the cyst in rows of 
two or three forming a compact mass, but when the nuclear changes 
are initiated a re-arrangement of the celis takes place with the 
result that a space originates in the centre of the cyst (Ph. M. 6). 
The metamorphosis of this resting nucleus into the active condi- 
tion is marked by the dissolution of the chromatin blocks with the 
consequent evolution of a fine reticulum which holds within its 
meshes a distinct large nucleolus. Soon however, a secondary 
nucleolus makes its appearance, and the presence of two distinct 
nucleoli is observed to be very characteristic of spermatocytes at 
this stage of development (Fig. 19 & Ph. M. 7). The centrosome is 
very distinct at this stage. In a short time the chromatic thread- 
work gets coarser and thicker, at the same time exhibiting a ten- 
dency to contract towards one side of the nucleus, leaving a clear 
space at the opposite side (Fig. 20). This space is perfectly clear 
except for a few linin filaments which extend across it, and this 
contraction of the nuclear contents to one side seems to be charac- 
teristic of this particular stage of spermatocytic growth. i 

With the first indication of approaching mitosis the dense reti- 
culum gradually resolves into a number of principal threads, and 
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this condition of the nucleus gradually merges into the leptotene 
stage in which all the chromatic material takes the form of very long 
thin threads which build a complicated pattern within the nucleus 
(Fig. 21). The secondary nucleolus has made its disappearance 
meanwhile. The disappearance of the secondary nucleolus at this 
stage of the primary spermatocyte prophase, is a phenomenon 
which, so far as I am aware, is not recorded in other Elasmobranchs. 
Moore (1895) records the persistent occurrence of both the pri- 
mary and secondary nucleoli throughout both the generations of 
the secondary spermatogenetic period, in his account of “ The struc- 
tural changes in the reproductive cells during the spermatogenesis 
ef Elasmobranchs.” In Chiloscyllium however, the presence of 
the secondary nucleolus from this stage onwards is unknown; only 
the primary nucleolus persists through the stage, until in a slightly 
later stage it also makes its complete disappearance. The leptotene 
threads soon become arranged in a parallel manner and thereby 
merge into the zygotene stage, wherein a gradual side-by-side 
fusion between pairs of leptotene threads is effected (Fig. 22). 
At times the nucleus of the zygotene stage shows the free ends of 
the conjugating pairs of lepotene filaments, embedded in the pri- 
mary nucleolus (Fig. 22). In such cases the fusion is clearly 
observed to commence from the nucleolar ends of the zygotene 
pairs and proceed towards the free outer ends of the same. The 
result of this parallel fusion of the leptotene threads in the zygotene 
Stage is the production of the pachytene threads (Fig. 23 & Ph. 
M. 8). These pachytene threads are much thicker than 
the leptotene threads evidently due to their bivalent charac- 
ter and are remarkable in that they present a monili- 
form appearance. This particular stage of prophase is 
of much longer duration than the rest, for whole cysts 
of cells may be very frequently observed to be in this condi- 
tion of activity. Another characteristic of this stage is the complete 
loss of orientation of the threads, which so far have been observed 
te lie directed towards the nucleolus situated on the periphery of 
the nuclear wall. This haphazard disposition of the pachytene 
threads is, therefore, evidently due to the sudden disappearance of 
the nucleolus, the function of which is obviously to initiate the 
side-by-side fusion of the leptotene threads, and also to serve as 
a starting point wherefrom this parallel fusion of the 
leptotene threads could conveniently commence. Imme- 
diately following the pachytene stage is the diplotene stage 
in which the temporary conjugation between the components 
of the pachytene threads is severed except at their extreme ends 
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(Fig. 24). The parallel threads thus reformed next undergo a 
process of very pronounced synizesis, the threads getting clumped 
together at one side of the nucleus (Ph. M. 9). Due to this onset 
of synizesis the diplotene stage does not present very clear pictures 
of its activity. It appears that the separation of the conjugants 
along their lengths takes place so very quickly that the pachytene 
threads are as though abruptly transformed into elongated rings. 
These rings assume a peripheral position for a long period of time 
leaving the centre of the nuclear space empty. This condition of a 
peripheral distribution of the chromosomes prior to the dissolution 
of the nuclear wall, is a phenomenon which occurs widely in 
spermatogenesis. A remarkable change now occurs and the chro- 
matic loops undergo great contraction along with which the forma- 
tion of the spindle is observed. 


The cytoplasmic elements of the primary spermatocyte may 
now be considered before a study of the later stages of division is 
made. The Golgi bodies in the primary spermatocyte occur as a 
crescentic mass closely applied to the nuclear wall (Fig. 25 & Ph. 
M. 10) while the mitochondria appear as fairly large granules 
scattered all over in the cytoplasm, and showing a greater con- 
centration in the region of the Golgi mass (Fig. 25). The centro- 
some also lies in close proximity with this region. 


With the onset of metaphasic activity, the Golgi bodies spread 
haphazardly over the whole of the cytoplasmic area as do the 
mitochondria, though the accumulation of the Golgi bodies in the 
vicinity of the mitotic poles very soon becomes broadly apparent. 
With the onset of the anaphase and the completion of the succeed- 
ing telophase the two cytoplasmic constituents are approximately 
distributed to the two daughter cells (Fig. 26). 


The metaphase stage of the primary spermatocyte is, like that 
of the spermatogonium, a very transitory one, though occasionally 
such a stage wherein the tetrads lie on the equatorial plane may 
be discovered. However, the chromosomes at this stage lie too 
crowded together to afford easy observation of their form and 


number. The onset of anaphase heralds the division of the tetrads 
into their component dyads which are thirteen in number, and as 
th 


ese dyads pass to the two poles they are observed, in cross sec- 
tion, to lie at the periphery of the spindle, the central region of 
the spindle being free from chromosomes. We thus get a ringlike 
arrangement of chromosomes in the early anaphase of the primary 


spermatocyte as well (Fig. 27 & Ph. M. 11). Within the telophase 
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the chromosomes get massed together, and with a vacuolation of 
this chromatic mass the formation of the daughter cell commences. 


Thr: SECONDARY SPERMATOCYTE 


The secondary spermatocytes are arranged within the cysts so 
as to present an appearance such as is shown in Ph. M. 12. The 
cells lie within the cavity of the cyst arranged closely together in 
5 or 6 tiers towards the periphery, so that a distinct circular space 
is left within the interior of the cyst. 


The nucleus of the secondary spermatocyte is characterized by 
a coarse network and from this network is constituted a number 
of separate filaments which show a peripheral distribution within 
the nucleus. With the formation of the chromosomes the nuclear 
membrane disappears, following which the spindle is constituted. 
As in the metaphase stages of the previous generations, the chro- 
mosomes are not distinguishable in the corresponding stage of the 
secondary spermatocyte. During the early anaphase however, 
when the dyads are separating into their constituent monads the 
number of chromosomes may be distinguished as 13 and again the 
ringlike arrangement of the chromosomes may be observed (Ph. 
M. 13). Soon after the telophase the contents fuse, before a 
branching of the same takes place to give rise to the network 
characteristic of the early spermatid. 


The distribution of the cytoplasmic constituents follows the 
same course as that in the primary spermatocytes, the Golgi and 
the mitochondria getting distributed to the two daughter nuclei in 
almost equal amounts (Fig. 28). 


THE SPERMATID 


With the close of the telophasic activity of the secondary 
spermatocyte, the spermatid is constituted. It has an almost sphe- 
rical nucleus with a chromatic network within, and enclosing a 
minute, faintly-staining nucleolus. At one pole of the spermatid 
may be observed the centrosome (Fig. 29). 


The Golgi elements occur as a darkly-staining mass closely 
apposed to the nuclear wall though the individual bodies may 
occasionally be clearly distinguished, while the granular mito- 
chondria occur loosely seattered in the cytoplasm. Whole cysts of 
spermatids at this stage of development may be seen on a cursory 
examination of a fairly ripe testis, situated more towards the 
antero-dorsal region of the testis, The oc currence of large num- 
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bers of cysts of such spermatids leads me to believe that a fairly 

long period of time elapses before the transformation of the sper- 
matid into the spermatozoon commences. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SPERMATID INTO THE 
SPERMATOZOON 


With the initiation of the period of transformation of the sper- 
matid into the spermatozoon, the chromatin network observed 
within the nucleus of the spermatid disintegrates and ultimately 
forms a number of large and small masses of chromatin, which 
arrange themselves in a most irregular fashion. They however, 
soon fuse with each other giving the nucleus a homogeneous, 
deeply-staining appearance. The nuclear wall at this stage is not 
distinct but in the ensuing one it becomes very prominent for a 
marked contraction of the nuclear contents takes place at this 
time. However, the contraction does not take place uniformly, for 
at that pole of the spermatid which is destined to become the 
anterior end of the sperm, the chromatin remains in connection 
with the nuclear wall and shows a lesser affinity for the stain while 
the rest of the chromatin exhibits a deeply-staining character. The 
chromatin within the nucleus soon assumes the shape of a flask, 
the mouth of which abuts against the nuclear membrane, while 
the sides of the neck are occupied by two great empty spaces or 
vacuoles (Fig. 30 & Ph. M. 14). 


By this time the centrosome which was originally placed near 
the Golgi mass at one pole of the spermatid gradually traveis round 
the nucieus and finaily stations itseiz close against that portion ot 
the nuclear wall which is destined to become its posterior end. 
This position of the centrosome is very distınct in preparations 
made after nuclear fixatives hke Bouin and Corrosive-subhmate- 
acetic and stained by Iron haematoxylin. Immediately after this 
stage a very peculiar phenomenon occurs—the phenomenon ot the 
cataclysmic disruption of the centrosome, entailing the abnormal 
formation of the axial filament in between the two products of 
centrosomal division. In this process the single centrosome obser- 
ved at the posterior end of the spermatid nucleus abruptly frag- 
ments into two halves of which one—that destined to become the 
distal centrosome of the adult sperm travels so rapidly from the 
other and with such blinding force that when it meets the cell wall 
after its outward passage through the cytoplasm, bursts through 
the boundary and passes beyond, being lrowever still connected 
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with its distinctive cell by means of the axial filament that has 
meanwhile been formed in an equally rapid manner and exists 
stretched in between the two centrosomal products, these products 
being henceforth designated as the proximal and distal centro- 
somes. This sudden bursting forth as it were of the axial filament 
from the centrosome, and the existence of the distal centrosome 
outside the boundary of the spermatid, strung to it however by 
means of the slender axial filament, are very unique in their 
character ; in fact appear momentous when we consider the inci- 
pient formation of flagella in the spermatocytes of such Elasmo- 
branchs as Scylium, Pristiurus, Torpedo and Raja studied by 
Moore in 1895. Such incipient formation of flagella has not been 
observed in Chiloscyllium, though the precocious and extraordi- 
narily hurried development of the axial filament in the spermatid 
- approximates to a certain degree the condition described in the 
spermatocytes of the Elasmobranchs studied by Moore (1895). The 
distal centrosome in its rapid transport through the cytoplasm of 
the spermatid transforms itself quickly into a funnel-shaped 
structure, so that with the abrupt formation of the axial filament 
we also observe the simultaneous development of the funnel-like 
structure of the distal centrosome (Ph. M. 15). This phenomenal 
disruption of the centrosome and the consequent evolution of the 
axial filament, though a remarkable process, is of so momentary a 
nature that it was impossible for me to trace the intermediate 
stages of migration of the distal centrosome through the cytoplasm 
and beyond it. The earliest stage that I could distinguish in this 
process of tail-formation on the part of the spermatid, is shown in 
Fig. 30 and Ph. M. 15. 


During the differentation of the above mentioned structures 
the nucleus, which in its initial stages of transformation had mould- 
ed its chromatin within into the form of a flask, changes its shape 
and becomes pyriform, its narrower region destined to become the 
anterior end of the spermatid (Fig. 31 & Ph. M. 16). A little later 
it becomes pistol-shaped (Fig. 32) and with still further elonga- 
tion assumes the shape of an elongated f. Further changes in the 
shape of the nucleus will be described later. 

While the above nuclear changes are in progress the Golgi 
bodies of the spermatid fuse together in such a manner that an 
almost homogeneous mass of Golgi substance is obtained which 
may now be designated as the acroblast. This structure always 
occupies that pole of the spermatid which is destined to become 
the anterior end of the ‘sperm and is diametrically opposed to that 
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region of the cell where the centrosome has settled down. The 
acroblast very soon elaborates within its substance a single small 
vesicle, which however, soon enlarges and becomes prominent 
(Fig. 33 & Ph. M. 17). When it reaches its maximum dimensions 
it is gradually pushed out of the acroblast and deposited close 
against the nuclear wall, the acroblast still maintaining its connec- 
tion with the vesicle for a longer or shorter time. Soon it is filled 
with a dense substance so that the transparent appearance of the 
vesicle is lost, and when this change of appearance is effected the 
acroblast which up to now has been observed clinging to the wall 
of the vesicle like a lump, gradually separates itself and proceeds 
in a posterior direction to be later expelled from the substance of 
the spermatid. The vesicle together with the dense substance that 
it encloses comes to be Known as the acrosome. This structure 
presently assumes a conical appearance (Figs. 34 & 35) and persists 
through the later stages of sperm formation as a thin short apical 
filament (Fig. 36), until in the metamorphosed spermatozoon it 
presents the appearance of a spirally twisted filament as depicted 
in Fig, 37. 


Thus far the shallow, funnel-shaped distal centrosome has 
remained inactive, but with the elongation of the transforming 
spermatid the border of the funnel gets thickened until it presents 
the appearance of a ring (Fig..35). I do not believe that this 
thickened rim of the funnel ever gets separated from the axial 
filament, but I do believe that it only persists as a thickened border 
while the axial filament proper continues its growth backwards 
and contributes towards the formation of the tail (Fig. 35). 


A general flowing of the cytoplasm towards the posterior pole 
of the cell meanwhile occurs, and with this process the spermatid 
completes the formation of the middle piece towards which the 
mitochondria very largely contribute. The mitochondria which 
exist in the form of small granules scattered within the cytoplasm, 
travel towards the hinder end of the nucleus and there arrange 
themselves at the sides of the axial filament forming a sort of 
sheath. When these mitochondrial granules have attained this 
position they fuse with each other in such a Manner that this 
region of the sperm presents a homogeneous appearance (Fig. 35). 
This region of the sperm with the axial lament enveloped by the 
mitochondrial sheath limited at its either ends by the proximal and 
distal centrosomes, and surrounded by a very delicate protoplas- 
mic sheath, is designated as the middle pieee of the sperm. 

13 
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As these changes are in progress the nucleus is in a continuous 
stage of elongation during which process it assumes very curious 
shapes, the nuclear wall geiting progressively separated from the 
chromatin within until finally it forms a sort of loose jacket on 
the outside. 


Concomitant with the elongation of the nucleus and close upon 
the development of the middle piece and the formation of the ring- 
like border to the distal centrosome, the tail of the Spermatozoon 
begins to be moulded. The cytoplasm, as has already been men- 
tioned, having begun its retreat from the anterior pole of the cel] 
travels towards the posterior limit, and on its way encloses a part. 
of the axial filament that projects beyond the middle piece forming 
a sort of mantle. This region of the sperm consisting of the axial 
filament with only the enveloping cytoplasmic mantle constitutes 
the main piece of the adult spermatozoon (Fig. 36), while the 
naked distal part of the axial filament becomes its end piece. 


The nucleus elongates considerably, the anterior portion being 
thin and tapering while the posterior region is comparatively thick, 
and stains a deeper blue with haematoxylin. The proximal centro- 
some at this stage, and possibly a little earlier, loses its distinct 
identity probably due to its very close apposition to the posterior 
end of the nucleus. The chromatin within the nucleus soon stains 
a homogeneous colour and directly after, the nucleus presents a 
wave-like appearance (Fig. 36). 


During the earlier stages of transformation of the spermatids 
they were arranged in a most haphazard manner, but with the 
elongation of their nuclei they exhibit a tendency to be placed with 
their anterior extremities directed towards the cyst wall. How- 
ever, with the assumption of the wave-like form by the elongated 
nuclei they get directed towards the periphery of the cysts, and 
also show a tendency to clump together in groups (Ph. M. 18). 
With the assumption of the wave-like form by the nuclei the 
spermatids may be said to have reached the culmination of their 
Period of transformation, and we may now safely designate them 
mature sperms. By this time the cysts have enlarged considerably 
the basement layer of the cysts being reduced to a very fine 
limiting membrane lined here and there by comparatively 
large cells which may be called the sertoli cells. The nuclei of 
these sertoli cells are relatively poor in chromatin, and usually 
bossess a single large nucleolus which stains intensely. These 
Sertoli cells, at this stage of sperm development, become extra- 
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ordinarily prominent and project inwardly into the cyst, so that 
clumps of sperms presently get affixed to these cells by their 
anterior ends. The wave-like appearance of the nuclear heads soon 
changes to a spiral, the immediate result of which is the deeper 
penetration of the sperm heads into the protoplasm of the sertoli 
cell. The middle piece and acrosome also exhibit this feature of 
spiral winding (Fig. 37), and in this observation I agree 
with Hermann (1897) who describes a spiral winding of the mid- 
dle piece and disagree with Rawitz (1899) who asserts that this 
appearance of the middle piece, as described by Hermann, is a 
mere optical illusion. That the object of the spiral winding of 
the nuclear heads is to effect the deeper penetration of the sperms 
into the supporting cells is obvious, and as such I do not see why 
the middle piece and the acrosome which are just as, if not more, 
important parts of the sperm as the nuclear head, should not contri- 
bute towards bringing this object into effect. 


The clumps of sperms attached to the sertoli cells soon get 
compacted to form barrel-shaped structures, and with this the 
identity of each individual sperm is lost. At this time or a little 
later the sudden appearance of very curious, elongated, homogene- 
ous bodies is observed (Ph. M. 18). On a cursory examination 
they are seen to lie at the sides of the sperm bundles more closely 
approximated to the sides of the nuclear heads. Careful observa- 
tion however reveals the fact that these bodies escape from within 
the space enclosed by the nuclear regions of the maturing sperms 
making their exit by pushing their way through the interspaces of 
the nuclear heads. From their appearance they occur to me to be 
the remains of cell substance enclosed between the nuclear heads 
which while getting compacted into bundles mould this substance 
within into the elongated body that I have mentioned and ultimately 
extrudes it to the region between the sperm bundles. The occur- 
rence of these elongated, homogeneous bodies has been mentioned 
by Rawitz (1899) in his description of the germ cells of Scyllium 
but he does not explain either its origin or significance. 


With the extrusion of this strange body there is observed a 
curious bulging out of those regions of the sperm bundles which 
are occupied by the anterior portions of the middle pieces, though 
I cannot account for this strange appearance of the sperm bundles 
(Ph. M. 18). The bundles of sperms get further compacted 
and now they are in a condition preparatory to the pro- 
cess of expulsion from the cyst. The attachment of the 
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sertoli cells at this time get loosened and they migrate to one side 
of the respective sperm bundles which now sink into the 
cavity of the cyst thereafter to be conveyed to the exterior, 
With the collapse of the cysts and the passage of their contents to 
the exterior the cyst walls with their contained sertoli cells dis- 
integrate and form a loose spongy tissue of large cells at the antero- 
dorsal region of the testis. This tissue is very prominent in a ripe 
testis and its elements later contribute to the formation of other 
cells which subserve a mechanical function within the testis. 


Chiloscyllium reaches a minimum length of 40—45 cm. before 
it attains this mature condition. 


DISCUSSION. 


The axial filament and the centrosome : 


The behaviour of the centrosome in the spermatid and its later 
division into the proximal and distal centrosomes together with 
the mode of formation of the axial filament have been described in 
many animals by various authors. In Chiloscyllium I have ob- 
served the very peculiar formation of the axial filament from the 
centrosome as a sudden bursting forth of the latter from the 
former, as a consequence of the sudden fragmentation of the origi- 
nal single centrosome into the proximal and distal ones, the former 
remaining granular in structure while the latter immediately attains 


a funnel-shaped appearance. This phenomenon occurs very 
abruptly. 


In this connection I may mention the view of such a distin- 
guished author as Hermann (1897) who believes that the mid body 
(Zwischenkorper) of the spindle of the secondary spermatocyte 
gives rise to the ring of the spermatid, a view which Benda (1893) 
advanced four years previously. Hermann (1897) also asserts 
that the axial filaments represent coalesced spindle fibres of the 
last division, thus explaining its fibrillar structure as already des- 
cribed by Ballowitz (1890). Though Hermann’s observations have 
been greatly criticized by later authors such as Meves (1899) and 
Mac Gregor (1899) my observations on the spermatid cells of 
Chiloscyllium induce me to suspect that there is a certain amount 
of truth in Hermann’s statements. That in every cell, the centro- 
Some in the initial stages of division fragments into two and ulti- 
mately occupies the two polar ends of the spindle is certain; so is 
it also certain that these centrosomes are directly or indirectly 
responsible for the equal distribution of chromosomes as also the 
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Golgi and mitochondrial elements to the two daughter cells, the 
contractility of the spindle fibres being believed to be partly res- 
ponsible for this equal distribution of nuclear and cytoplasmic 
elements. The activity of the centrosomes together with the for- 
mation and character of the spindle fibres drawn in between them 
are hence the principal factors that influence the distribution of 
poth the nuclear and cytoplasmic elements of the cells. This mode 
of division and distribution of the cell components we observe from 
the early generation of primary spermatogonia down to the forma- 
tion of the spermatid within which we ultimately find that all the 
original components—the centrosome, Golgi and mitochondrial 
elements are represented. It is this ultimate cell—the spermatid— 
that transforms itself into the mature sperm, and in this transfor- 
mation we meet with a series of processes all working concomitant- 
ly towards the formation of the mature sperm, within which we 
observe what each nuclear and cytoplasmic unit has contributed 
towards its formation. 


Taking the Golgi elements to begin with we observe that the 
acrosome is developed in relation with it, after the formation of 
which the Golgi remnant is expelled from the cytoplasm of the 
spermatid. As for the mitochondria, they contribute towards the 
formation of the middle piece of the sperm, coming to oceupy the 
immediate vicinity of the axial filament and finally forming a sort 
of sheath to it, the filament itself being of centrosomatic origin and 
forming the axis of the middle piece and tail of the mature sperma- 
tozoon. The nucleus as we all know, gives rise to the head of the 
sperm. 


We thus observe that the cell components—the Golgi, mito- 
chondria and centrosome—all travel through the different genera- 
tions of germ cells and ultimately, when they do reach the sper- 
matid, give origin to special sets of structures which contribute 
towards the formation of the mature sperm. By the time the 
nucleus, Golgi and mitochondria have arrived at the spermatid 
stage they have almost expended all their potential energy so that 
within the spermatid they only perform the function of elaborating 
their ultimate products which finally collaborate in the building 
up of the mature sperm. In the centrosome however, we find a 
slight deviation. This structure, after it has attained its position 
in the spermatid has been observed to divide into the proximal and 
distal centrosomes in almost all animal spermatids, the one or the 
other or the division products of either giving rise to the axial 
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filament. In Chiloscyllium I have observed that the centrosome, 
when it has attained that position in the spermatid where it lies 
at the posterior extremity of the nucleus, is very clearly Single for 
a considerable time during which the contraction of the nuclear 
chromatin takes place and finally assumes a flask-shaped appear- 
ance. At this stage however, when we should expect a gradual 
division of the centrosome into the proximal and distal ones en- 
tailing the growth of the axial filament from either of the two pro- 
ducts, we here encounter a very curious phenomenon wherein a 
sudden fragmentation of the centrosome and the rapid bursting 
apart of its products is observed as also the concurrent formation 
of the axial filament which here exists stretched in between the 
two centrosomal products. This happens so abruptly and with 
such blinding force that the distal centrosome tears its course 
through the cytoplasm and finally bursts through the cell wall, 
though in this process, rapid as it is, a transformation of the distal 
centrosome into a funnel-shaped structure evidently seems to have 
occurred. And now, when we consider this division of the centro- 
some and the simultaneous rapid development of the axial filament 
in between its two division products, does it not remind us of the 
process of spindle formation so commonly met with in all the earlier 
generations of germ cells, though in this latter process the differ- 
ence only lies in that all the activities proceed so slowly that we 
are In a better position to trace the course of division of the centro- 
somes and the formation of the spindle closely ? The observations 
of Herniann (1897) come home to us when we reflect on this pro- 
cess of formation of the axial filament in the transforming sper- 
matid, though certain minor differences may suggest themselves. 
That the spindle is indirectly if not directly responsible for the 
distribution of both the nuclear and cytoplasmic elements to the 
daughter cells is perfectly known, and if we should liken this 
sudden formation of the axial filament in the spermatid to the 
process of spindle formation in earlier generations of cells we 
should be able to say in what way this distribution of cell compo- 
nents is effected in the spermatid as well. The elements of the 
cell, as I have already said, have by the time they have passed 
through the spermatit stage, exhausted almost all their potential 
energy, so that within the transforming spermatid we see a culmi- 
nation of the various processes with the striking result that almost 
every cell component has contributed in some way or the other 
towards the formation, of the developing sperm. The nucleus 
hence gives rise to the head, the Golgi elaborates the acrosome, 
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the centrosome gives rise to the axial filament, and the mitochond- 
ria to the sheath of the middle piece. In fact considering every 
element within the spermatid cell we observe that all of them con- 
tribute in some way or the other towards the building up of the 
mature sperm. This ultimate product of spermatogenesis—the 
sperm—is however, intended to perform its own vital function in 
the process of fertilization—a process in the accomplishment of 
which every part of the sperm contributes its particular share. 
The acrosome functions in its own distinctive manner, so also the 
nucleus. It is in considering the centrosomal elements that we 
come to the problem of distribution of cell elements, for here we 
observe that immediately after the disruption of the original single 
centrosome and the formation of the axial filament the mito- 
chondrial granules travel down to the posterior end of the cell and 
there arrange themselves at the sides of the axial filament to form 
a sheath, a process very similar to which we have followed in the 
earlier divisions of germ cells. Within the metaphase and ana- 
phase stages of both the spermatogonial and spermatocytic divi- 
sions, we find that the mitochondrial elements form a sort of mantle 
surrounding the spindle; and now when we consider the arrange- 
ment of the mitochondrial elements around the axial filament in 
the spermatid, would we be far from right if we should liken this 
appearance to the metaphase stages of the earlier generatiqns, and 
assume that this attenuated spindle within the sperm is intended 
only to effect a distribution of the mitochondrial elements within the 
cytoplasm of the egg and that it indicates a stage fore-running a divi- 
sion that is to soon follow? The nuclear and Golgi elements, having 
attained their ultimate objects in constructing the head and its at- 
tached apical body or acrosome, withdraw from the sphere of this 
attenuated spindle whereas the mitochondria depending for its dis- 
tribution in the cytoplasm of the egg on the attenuated spindle (axial 
filament) of the sperm arrange themselves around it in the form 
of a mantle restricted at either ends by the proximal and distal 
centrosomes, the latter on account of its distinctive shape serving 
as a definite plug at the distal end of the middle piece and thereby 
limiting the mitochondrial extent within the sperm. It therefore 
becomes obvious that the centrosomes and the axial filament 
of the sperm are greatly modified in structure primarily to 
subserve the purpose of distribution of the mitochondrial ele- 
ments in the egg cytoplasm during the process of fer tilization, 
and that these modifications are perhaps only preliminary 
approaches to the succeeding stage wherein with the divi- 
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sion of the attenuated spindle the distribution of the mito- 
chondria is effectively accomplished. In reconsidering Her. 
mann's statement that the axial filament is formed by the coales- 
cence and elongation of the spindle fibres of the last division, we 
may perceive that there is some truth in his interpretations though 
my observations differ from those of Hermann (1897) in that they 
tend to make me believe that the axial filament is formed not by 
the coalescence of the spindle fibres of the previous division but by 
the formation of an extraordinarily elongated spindle newly built 
within the spermatid. Probably this activity of the centrosome 
and the consequent formation of the axial filament in the spermatid 
represent only an incipient stage of division which arrives at its 
maturity only in the process of fertilization wherein the process is 
completed. The natural result of this completion of division in the 
initial stages of the process of fertilization would be the distribution 
of the mitochondria in the cytoplasm of the egg. According to 
Wilson (1928), in many animals “almost immediately after its 
entrance the sperm head rotates through an angle of 180°, so that 
the middle piece or basal region of the nucleus is directed inwards; 
and at the same time, or a little later, a single sperm aster appears 
in the region of the middle piece or actually centering in it”. 
Would not this description of the formation of a sperm aster in the 
egg tally with the assumption that I have made that it is during the 
early stages of fertilization that the process of division already 
initiated in the sperm is completed, the consequent results being 
the transformation of one of ihe centrosomes of the spindle into the 
sperm aster and the disintegration and disappearance of the other, 
along with the distribution of the mitochondria enveloping the 
attenuated spindle (axial filament) of the spermatid into the cyto- 
plasm of the egg? The explanation of Ballowitz (1889) regarding 
the fibrillar nature of the axial filament probably also justifies my 
assumption that the centrosomes and axial filament of the sperm 
form the incipient but attenuated spindle of a forthcoming division, 
though I must leave it to a later date to prove the validity of the 
statement that I have here advanced. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The structure of the testis and the origin of the polymorph! 
cally nucleated and spherically nucleated cells are described. 


2. The primary spermatogonia, their nuclear and cytoplasmic 
elements and the behaviour of these elements during mitosis are all 
deal t with. Golgi bodies are described to occur as rings and 
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crescents and mitochondria as minute granules in the cytoplasm. 
The centrosome is distinct. All the activities of the secondary 
spermatogonia are also described. 


3. The nuclear and cytoplasmic activities of the primary sper- 
matocyte are discussed in full detail. The reduced number of 
chromosomes is 13. The distribution of the cytoplasmic elements 
and the activities of the centrosome during the prophase, metaphase 
and anaphase stages are traced through the generation. The secon- 
dary spermatocytes are also dealt with in full detail. 


4. The spermatids and their transformation into the mature 
sperms are described. The nucleus constitutes the head at the 
anterior end of which the acrosome elaborated by the Golgi is 
attached, the mitochondria contribute to the formation of the middle 
piece while the centrosomes display a striking phenomenon wherein 
the axial filament is formed the major portion of which contributes 
to the formation of the tail of the spermatozoon. 

5. The phenomenal formation of the axial filament consequent 
upon the fragmentation of the centrosome into its proximal and 
distal parts as also the significance of the axial ‘filament and centro- 
somes are discussed. 
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Anatomie et de la Physiologie 
Bd. 18. 

“Observations sur le development 
des zoo-spermes de la raie.” Annales 
des sciences naturelles. Ser, 2 T. 
15. 

“The spermatogenesis of Amphi- 
uma.” J. Morph. 15. 
“Observations sur le development 
der spermatozooides der raies et 
der torpilles.” Ann. Sc. Nat. Zool. 
Bd. 3. 

“ Lettera sulla structura de testicolo 
esullo schnidimento degli sperma- 
tozoi nelle raie enelle torpedini.” 
Mem. Acad. Torino. Bd. 9. 
“Uber amitotische kernteilung in 
den spermatogonien des Salaman- 


. ders.” Anat. Anz. Bd. 6. 


“Uber ein metamorphose der 

Attraktionsphare in den sperma- 
togonien von Salamandra macu- 
losa.” Arch. Mik. Anat. Bd. 44. 

“Uber die Entwicklund der mann- 
lichen geschlechtszellen von Sala- 
mandra maculosa.” Arch. Mikrosk. 
Anat. 48. 

“The heterotypic maturation mitosis 
in Amphibia and its general signi- 
ficance.” Biol. Bull. Vol. VI. 

“Some observations and considera- 
tions upon the maturation pheno- 
mena of the germ cells.” Biol. 
Bull, 

“On the structural changes in the 
reproductive cells during the sper- 
matogenesis of Elasmobranchs.” 
Q.J.M.S. Vol. 38, ns. 

“A revised check list of chromo- 
some numbers in vertebrata”. 
Journ. Genet. Vol. 26, 
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Parker, W. N. 
& 
Burlend, T. H. 


Rabl, C. 


Rawiiz, B. 





Retzius, M. G.* 





Sabatier, C. P. 


Schreiner, A. 
& 


Schreiner, K. E. 
Seshachar, B. R. 








Stephan, P.* 


1909 


1896 


1896 


1899 


1902 


1909 


1882 


1895 


1896 


1908 


1936 


1937 


1937 


1902 


“On the efferent ducts of the testis 
in Chimaera monstrosa.” Anat. 
Anz. 34. 

“ Ueber die Entwicklung der urino- 
genital system der selachier”’. 
Morph. Jahrb. Bd. 24. 

“ Untersuchungen uber zelltheilung 
1.” Arch. Mikr. Anat. Bd. 47. 

“ Untersuchungen uber zelltheilung 
Ii.” Arch. Mikr. Anat. Bd. 53. 
“Ueber einen spiral faser—apprat 
am kopfe der spermien des sela- 
chier.” Biol. Untersuch. Stock- 
holm. Bd. 10. 

“Zur kenntnis der spermien der 
Elasmobranchier.” Biol. Untersuch. 
Stockholm. Bd. 14. 

“De la spermatogenese chez les 
plagiostomes et chez les amphi- 
piens.” C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris. 
Bd. 94. | 
“Sur quelques points de la sperma- 
togenese chez les selaciens.”, C. R. 
Acad. Sci. Paris. Bd. 120. 

“Ta spermatogenese chez les pois- 
sons selaciens.”” Mem. Acad. Sci. 
Montpellier. Bd. 2.. 

“ Ueber die Entwicklung der mann- 
lichen geschlechtszellen von Myxine 
glutinosa.” Arch. zellforsch. 


“The Spermatogenesis of Ichthyo- 
phis glutinosus, Pt. I.” Zeit. Zell; 
Bd. 24. 

“The spermatogenesis of Ichthyo- 
phis glutinosus, Pt. I.” Zeit. 
Zell. Bd. 27. 

“ Germ cell origin in the adult coeci- 
lian, Ichthyophis glutinosus.” Zeit. 
Zell. Bd. 26. 

“TJevolution de la cellule de sertoli 
der selaciens apres la spermato- 
genese.” C. R. Mem. Soc. Biol. 
Paris. Bd. 54. 
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Stephen, P.* 





Suzuki, B. 


Von La Valette 
St. George 


Wilson, E. B. 


1902 


1903 


1903 


1899 


1876 


1925 


“Sur quelques adaptations func- 
tionelles des cellules genitales des 
poissons osseux.” Biblio. Anat. 
Paris. Bd. 10. 

“L’evolution des corpuscles centraux 
dans la spermatogenese de chimaera 
monstrosa.” C. R. Mem. Soc. Biol. 
Paris. Vol. 55. 

“ Recherches sur quelques points de 
la spermatogenese der selaciens”. 
Arch. Mikr. Anat. Paris. Bd. 6. 

“ Notiz uber die Entstehung der Mit- 
telstucker der Samenfaden von 
Selachiern.” Anat. Anz. Bd. 15. 

“Ueber die Genese der Samen 
Körper. Die Spermatogenese bei 
den Amphibien.” Arch. f. mikr. 
Anat. Bd. 12. 


“ The Cell in Development and Here- 


dity.” New York. 


* Have not been réferred to in the original. 
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PLATE I. 


PLATE I. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


A polymorphically nucleated cell. 20100. Bouin and Iron haema- 
toxylin. 


A spherically nucleated cell. 20100. Bouin and Iron haema- 
toxylin. . 


A primary spermatogonium. 20x100. Corrosive sublimate 
and Iron haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the crescentic cap of granular 
mitochondria. 20x100. Flemming without acetic and Iron 
haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the disintegration of 
the mitochondrial cap. 20100. Flemming without acetic and Iron 
haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the distribution of the mito- 
chondria. 20100. Felemming without acetic and Iron haematoxylin. 
A primary spermatogonium showing Golgi bodies at one pole of 
the cell. 20100. MannKopsch. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the scattered arrangement of 
the Golgi rings and crescents. 20100. Nassanow. 

A late stage of transformation of a polymorphically nucleated cell 
into a spherically nucleated cell showing the evolution of the net- 
work of chromatin within the nucleus. A nuceleolus is absent. 
20x100. Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the appearance of a distinct” 
nucleolus. 20>100.- Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the formation of chromosomes. 
20100. Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 


A primary spermatogonium showing the metaphase stage. 20100. 
Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the anaphase stage. 20x100. 
Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 

A primary spermatogonium showing the telophase stage. 20x100. 
Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 
A primary spermatogonium showing the chromosomal ring in the 
telophase stage. 20x100. Carnoy and Iron haematoxylin. 

Late anaphase stage of a primary spermatogonium showing the 
distribution of the Golgi and mitochondrial elements. 20x100. 


“Nassanow. 
15 
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17. A secondary spermatogonium. The centrosome is distinct. 
20100. Corrosive sublimate and Iron haematoxylin. 


18. A secondary spermatogonium, showing the Golgi bodies and mito- 
chondrial granules. 20100. MannKopsch. 


19. A primary spermatocyte showing the presence of primary and 
secondary nucleoli. The centrosome is very prominent. 20x100. 
Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


20. A primary spermatocyte showing the contraction of the chromatic 
thread work to one side of the nucleus. The two nucleoli are still 
present. 20x100. Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


21. A primary spermatocyte showing a typical leptotene nucleus. The 
secondary nucleolus has disappeared. 20100. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


Puate Li. 


22. A primary spermatocyte showing the ends of the zygotene threads 
embedded in the primary nucleolus. 20x100. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


A primary spermatocyte showing the moniliform pachytene threads 
within the nucleus. 20100. Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


A primary spermatocyte showing the nucleus in the diploiene stage. 
20x100. Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


A primary spermatocyte with the Golgi forming a crescentic mass 
applied to the nuclear wall and mitochondria more or less con- 
centrated at this pole of the cell. 20100. Nassanow. 


26. Late anaphase of a primary spermatocyte showing the distribution 
of the cytoplasmic elements. 20x100. Nassanow. 


27. Anaphase polar view showing the ringlike arrangement of the 
thirteen chromosomes. 20100. Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


28. Late anaphase of secondary spermatocyte showing the distribution 
of the cytoplasmic components. 20x100. Nassanow. 


29. Spermatid. The centrosome is distinct. 20100. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


30. Transforming spermatid showing the flask-shaped nuclear chro- 


matin. The axial filament is formed. 20100. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


31. Transforming spermatid. Later stage. 20x100. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


32. Transforming spermatid. The nucleus has elongated considerably 
and the nuclear wall forms a loose jacket to the nucleus. 20x100. 
Bouin and Iron haematoxylin. 


Spermatid showing the Golgi mass secreting the acrosomal vesicle 


and the scattered mitochondrial granules. 20100. Champy and 
Iron haematoxylin, , 
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34. Transforming spermatid. The acrosome is deposited at the anterior 


35. 


36. 


37. 


end of the nucleus and the Golgi remnant is proceeding backwards. 
20100. Nassanow. 


A very elongated spermatid. The nucleus presents a homogeneous 
appearance. The ring-like border of the distal centrosome has 
become distinct and the axial filament has extended further . Dia- 
grammatice. Champy and Iron haematoxylin. 


Anterior part of an almost mature sperm. The nucleus presents a 
Wavy appearance. The middle piece and tail are formed. The 
acrosome is distinct. Diagrammatic. Bouin and Tron haematoxylin. 


Anterior part of a mature sperm exhibiting the spiral nature of the 
acrosome, head and middle piece. Diagrammatic. Bouin and Iron 
haematoxylin. 


EXPLANATION OF PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 


PLAYE V. 

1. Section of a young gonad showing the migration of the germinal 
epithelial cells through the fibrous layer towards the central mass 
of cells. 

2. Section of a young gonad showing encystment of primary sperma- 
togonium within follicle cells. 

3. Section of testis showing the granular and elongated inclusions in 
the cells of the stroma. 

4. Section of the postero-ventral region of testis showing the stream- 
ing in of the stromal cells in this region. 

5. Section of the antero-dorsal region of testis to show the tissue of 
large cells in this region. 

6. Section of testis to show the arrangement of primary spermatocytes 
in cysts. 

Prate VI. 

7. Primary spermatocytes showing the presence of primary and second- 
ary nucleoli. ` 

8. Primary spermatocytes showing pachytene nuclei. 

9. Primary spermatocytes showing synizetic nuclei. 

10. Primary spermatocytes showing the crescentic mass of Golgi applied 
to the nucleus. 

11. Polar views of early anaphase stages of primary spermatocytes 
showing the ring-like arrangement of the chromosomes. 

iz. A whole cyst of secondary spermatocytes in division. The cells 
are arranged within the cyst in 5 or 6 tiers. ~ 

Pare VIL 

13. Polar views of anaphase stages of secondary spermatocytes show- 
ing the ring-like arrangement of the chromosomes. 

i4. Transforming spermatids showing the flask-shaped arrangement of 
the chromatin within the nuclei. The vacuoles at the sides of the 
neck are distinct. 

15. Transforming spermatids showing the formation of the axial fila- 
ment. The funnel-like distal centrosome is distinct. 

16. ‘Transforming spermatids showing the pyriform appearance of the 
nucleus. The acrosome is distinct in some spermatids. 

As Taug spermatids showing the presence of acroblasts within secret- 
ing the acrosomal vesicles. 

18. 


Part of cyst showing the presence of the elongated bodies in bet- 
ween the sperm bundles, 


KEY TO LETTERING 


a. A acrosome, 

af. : axial filament. 

av. : acrosomal vesicle. 

ac. : acroblast. 

b.v. i blood vessel. 

€: : centrosome. 

C.p.SC. : cysts of primary spermatocytes. 
ch. : chromosome. 

chr. : chromosomal ring. 

d.c. ‘ distal centrosome. 

e.i. : elongated inclusions in stromal cells. 
e.b. : elongated body. 

f.c. - follicle cell. 

f.l. : fibrous layer of testis. 
g.b. : Golgi body. 

g.c. : Golgi crescent. 

g.ep. ; germinal epithelium. 

gá. : granular inclusions in stromal cells. 
gre. : Golgi remnant. 

h. : head. 

m.c $ mitochondrial cap. 

m.g. ; mitochondrial granule. 
MP. : middle piece. 

ma.p. : main piece. 

m.s. : mitochondrial sheath. 

R. : nucleus. 

n.V : nuclear vacuole. 

NW. : nuclear wall. 

NU. : nucleolus. 

p.c. : proximal centrosome. 
pn. ‘ polymorphic nucleus. 
PNU. ; primary nucleolus. 

p-sg. : primary spermatogonium. 
p.th. : pachytene thread. 

py.n : pyriform nucleus. 

s.n, è spherical nucleus. 

SNU. : secondary nucleolus. 
sp.c. ‘ spent cyst, 

st. ; stroma. 

SYN, : synizetic nucleus. 

t. ar tail. 

t. $ tissue at antero-dorsal region of testis, 


THE THEORY OF TWO KOPPERUNJINGAS 
By 


S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN 
Chidambaram. 


Mr. V. Venkatasubba Aiyar has re-examined this question in 
the last issue of the Journal of the Madras University (Vol. XIII, 
No. 1) and makes the confident assertion that “the Periyadevar 
evidence supported by the Chidambaram inscription is conclusive, 
and that the rule of the two Kopperufijingas may hereafter be taken 
as well established.” It will be clear from the sequel that the 
claim made is not sustainable. 


I have discussed the main problem in my thesis (Vol. IX, 
No. 3 and Vol. X, No. 1) and the full implications of the Villi- 
yanur record in a later issue (Vol. XII, No. 2) and I do not pro- 
pose to cover the ground over again. My valid objections to the 
acceptance of two chiefs of the same name have received scant 
justice at the hands of my friend when he brushes them aside as 
‘other ‘minor arguments’ unnecessary to be considered, because 
he claims to have got at a conclusive proof to support his posi- 
tion, viz., what he calls the ‘ Periyadevar evidence’ in relation to 


the three Chidambaram records (465 of 1902, 467 of 1902 and 103 
of 1934-35) . 


His interpretation of these three records is different from 
mine. He first allowed a regnal period of 11 years to the so-called 
first chief, and he has now extended it to 16 years. A new 
co-regency theory has been postulated, and he has been further 
driven to the inconvenient fact that “the elder chief was also 


known as Kõpperuñjiñga, and that he had the title of Sakala- 
bhuvana-Cakravartin .” 


It is clear—and it has also been conceded—that all these three 
records give the same name and titles to the ruler (Sakalabhu- 
vana Cakravartigal Avani Alappirandan Képperufijinga) ; all 
mention his title of Sékkacciyan ; and all refer to his feudatory 
Sdlakon. Therefore all these three records should be attributed 
to one King. While Mr. V. Venkatasubba Aiyar grants the 
premises, he denies the’ inescapable conclusion, | 
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The term Periyadevar is a term of respect generally applied 
by a ruling chief to his predecessor. But in the documents of this 
chief, the terms ‘devar’, Periyadevar and Aiyadevar (Munnir 
record 62 of 1919) are used by the feudatories to the reigning 
monarch. Solakon refers to the King as devar or Periyadevar. 


Further Mr. V. Venkatasubba Aiyar has made a mistake in 
assuming that there was only one garden called ‘ Sokkacciyan- 
Kamugu-tirunandavanam’ that is referred to in all these three 
documents under discussion and that is why he says, “ This Sokka- 
ciyan-Kamugu-tirunandavanam referred to above which is 
definitely known to have been formed in the 15th year of Periya- 
devar (Kopperunjinga I) is again mentioned in a 3rd year record 
(A. R. No. 465 of 1902) of Sakalabhuvana Cakravartin 
Kopperunjingadeva who must be identical with Kopperun- 
jinga II.” 

The Sokkacciyan-garden referred to in the 3rd year (81st 
day) record—485 of 1902—is different from the other garden of 
the same name referred to in both the other records of the 15th 
and 19th years. The former was at Vikramasingapuram and the 
latter at Sundara-Sdlanallur in Vésalippddipparru. The mistake 
has arisen by assuming these two gardens to be one and the 
same. 


The 3rd year record (465 of 1902) makes a gift for a flower 
garden called Aliydr-tiruttoppu (based on another surname of 
Kopperufijinga) at Vikramasingapuram ; and food and clothing for 
its gardeners are provided at the same rates as those of 
the ‘ Sokkactyan-Kamugu-tirunandavanam ’—evidently another 
garden just previously established in that very same village. 


In the 15th year 262 day (grant finally engraved in the 16th 
year 262nd day) a grant of nearly 310 mēs of land is made 
towards the formation of a flower-garden called ‘ Sokkacciyan- 
Kamugu-tirunandavanam’ in Sundara Sélanallur in Vésalippadi- 
parru (467 of 1902). The grant is made up of two parts—one of 
63 and odd ma’s of land for the garden proper and another of 247 
and odd-mé’s for the maintenandée of the gardeners (Jivitam). 


To the same garden at Sundara Sélanallur, in Vésalippadi- 
parru (referred to in 467 of 1902), a further endowment of 80 ma's 
of land (consisting of 63 ma’s and odd 4+ 16 and odd of excess- 
measurement) with benefits of remission of rent is made and this 
new grant of the 19th year (103 of 1934-35) was ordered to be 
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engraved on the same wall on which ‘the previous grant of the 
15th year of Periyadevar > had been engraved. 


Mr. V. Venkatasubba Aiyar admits that “fortunately the 
very same 15th year record is found on the identical wall indicated 
above (A.R. 467 of 1902). It refers to the same garden.” IJ 
agree. But I wish to add that the term Periyadevar used here 
clearly applies to the same king. In that case it is wrong to attri- 
bute the 15th year recorded to Kopperunjinga I, and the 19th and 
3rd year records to Kopperufjinga II. Hence I hold that these 
three records belong only to one chief. And therefore the new 
structure, built on the foundation of what is claimed to be definite 
and indisputable evidence, on which sole reliance is now placed 
simply collapses. Therefore this latest theory also is not rain 
tainable. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, G.C.1.E., M.C. 
assumed the office of Governor of the Presidency of Madras 
12th March 1940 became the Chancellor of the 
continued to be so during the year. 


» who 
on the 
University and 


As there was no Minister for Education, the office of Pro- 
Chancellor of the University was vacant. 


Sir Mahomed Usman, K.C.LE,, B.A. M.L.C., continued as 
Vice-Chancellor. 


Mr. William McLean, M.B.E., J.P., M.A., B.L., Chartered 
Secretary, continued as Registrar, 


AUTHORITIES AND MEETINGS 


Three meetings of the Senate and two meetings of the Acade- 
mic Council were held during the year. A special meeting of the 
senate was held on the 8th August 1940 convened under Statute 
T(2) of Chapter XI of the Laws of the University to consider a 
resolution urging on the Government the imperative necessity of 
imparting compulsory military training in all arms to’all men 
students and nurses’ training to all women students undergoing 
any course of study in the University. The resolution was 
adopted and forwarded to Government for favourable considera- 
tion. 


The Faculties of Arts, Science and Oriental Learning each 
met once during the year. There were ten ordinary meetings and 
four special.meetings of the Syndicate. 


=. Meetings of the Convocation for conferring degrees on 
{Graduates were held on the 15th February, 9th and 10th August 
1940, respectively. At the main convocation held on the 9th 
August 1940, His Excellency, the Chancellor presided and the 
Address to Graduates was delivered by Sir R. K. Shunmukham 
Chetti, K.C.LE, B.A. B.L., Diwan of Cochin. The Vice- 
Chancellor presided over the Convocations held on the 15th Febru- 
ary 1940 and 10th August 1940, respectively. 


The number of persons that took the several Degrees y the 
Convocations was:—B.A.—1152; B.A, (Hons.)—157; M.A.— 
16 
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100; B.Sc—221; B.Sc, (Hons.)—44; MSc—12; B.Sc, Ai 
B.L.—210; M.L.—3; M.B.B.S.—98; LMS—1: M.D.—2: 
M.S.—2; B.S.Sc.—2; B.E.—61; L.T.—329; B.Sc. (Ag.)—26 ; 
B.O.L.—15; B.V.Sc.—8 ; M.Lirr.—2 ; M.O.1L.—1. 


There was a special meeting of the Senate on the 18th Octo- 
ber 1940 for the award of Titles and Diplomas to persons who 
had qualified for the same. The number of persons who took the 
several titles and diplomas at the special meeting of the Senate 
was :—Siromani—47 ; Vidwan—103; Munshi-i-Fazil—14; Afzal- 
ul-Ulama—7; Adib-i-Fazil—15; Diploma in Economics—3; Diplo- 
mas in French and in German—11; Diploma in Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics—8 ; Diploma in Geography—9; Diploma in Indian 
Music—5; Diploma in Politics and Public Administration—6:; 
and Diploma in Librarianship—1. 


Certain additions and alterations were made in the course of 
the year in the Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations. One set of 
these empowers the Syndicate to grant such exemption as may be 
necessary in the case of students overseas who had to cease their 
studies and return to India, or others in India who had been pre- 
vented from joming a University in Great Britain owing to the 
outbreak of hostilities, for the purpose of admission to the courses 
of studies in this University. 


CONSTITUENT AND AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


The following Institutions were granted recognition, affiliation 
or approval as the case might be in the subjects noted against 


each to commence the courses with effect from the academic year 
1941-42 : — 
(1) Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras.— (a) Botany and Zoology; 
Subsidiary under Part II of the B.Sc. Degree Course.— 
(b) Group (iv-C). l 
Politics and History under Part III of the B.A. Degree 
Course. 
{2) Queen Mary’s College, Madras.—Group (vii)—Geography 
under Part III of the B.A. Degree Course; 
(3) Sarah Tucker College, Palamcottah.—Group (i-b)—Mathe- 
matics under Part III of the B.A. Degree Course. 
(4) Madras Christian College, Tambaram.— (a) B.A. (Hons.) 
Branch IV—Economics and History.— (b) Group (iv-c) 
Politics and History under Part III of the B.A. Degree 
Course. 


& 
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(5) M. D. T. H. Hindu College, Tinnevelly— (a) Natural 
Science under Part III of the Intermediate Course. — 
(b) Group (iv-C). 
Politics afd History under Part III of the B.A. Degree 
Course. 


(6) Malabar Christian College, Calicut—Natural Science 
under Part III of the Intermediate Course. 


(7) Missionary Medical College for Women, Vellore.—Pre- 
Registration and First M.B.B.S. Course. 


NOTE :—The Management have stated that the courses 
would be started from the next academic 
year 1942-43. 


(8) Stanley Medical College, Madras—Second and Final 
M.B.B.S. Courses. 

(9) National College, Trichinopoly.—Group (iv-C)—Politics 
and History under Part III of the B.A. Degree 
Course. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL AND ACADEMIC IMPORTANCE 


Teaching of Sanskrit and other Indian Languages :—The 
Syndicate approved the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee that (1) holders of the B.O.L. Degree should be ‘paid the 
same scale of pay as allowed to Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers 
in other Departments of the colleges and (2) the scales of pay of 
Vidvans, Siromanis and other Oriental Title holders should be 
approximated to the scale in Government Colleges and that such 
persons should be designated as Assistant Lecturers in the Langu- 
ages Departments and not as Pandits and Munshis. The Principals 
of the Colleges were addressed on the above and while some of them 
approved the recommendation, the management of Government 
Colleges was not in favour of changing the designation. 


Physical Education—Degree or Diploma Course:—As report- 
ed last year, the provision of a Diploma Course in Physical Edu- 
cation in place of a Degree Course was considered by the Board 
of Studies in Teaching whose opinion was not approved by the 
Syndicate. The matter was finally referred to a Special Com- 
mittee which was of the opinion that no useful purpose would be 
served by the University instituting a Degree Course in Physical 
Education or making Physical Education a separate branch of 
study in the L.T. Degree Course. Regarding institution of a 
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Diploma Course the Academic Council did not express any 
opinion. 

New Diploma Courses:—The question of institution of a 
Diploma Course in Ophthalmology (D.O.), proposed by the Sur- 
geon-General with the Government of Madras has been referred 
to the Board of Studies in Medicine for consideration. Regula- 
tions were framed for the Diploma Course in Statistics and the 
course will be started from the academic year 1941-42. 


Institution of New Departments:—The resolution of the 
Senate regarding the institution of University Departments of 
Study and Research in Physics, Experimental Psychology, 
Anthropology and Statistics was considered by the Syndicate in 
the light of the recommendation of the Special Committee appoint- 
ed by the Syndicate to consider the question of effecting econo- 
mies in expenditure in the University and. it was resolved that in 
view of the present international situation the proposals be deferred 
sine die. 

Military Science as a subject of study for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Degree Courses:—The Syndicate has reported to the Senate in 
October 1940 that owing to the war it is not possible to do any- 
thing in the matter of making Military Science a subject of study. 


Orgénisation of University Settlements:—The resolution 
adopted by the Senate in October 1940 that University settlements 
should be organised so as to bring College and University students 
into contact with the peasants and workers and make economic 
surveys in order to improve their status and impart literacy to 
them was communicated to the Principals of Colleges for their 
opinion. The matter is still under consideration. 


Selection of Candidates for the Indian Air Force and the 
Madras Sappers and Miners: —In July 1940 the Air Officer, 
Commanding the Air Forces in India, New Delhi, addressed the 
University to recommend candidates for selection to Commissions 
and in the ranks of the Indian Air Force. The Vice-Chancellor 
and the Registrar formed a Committee and forwarded to the Air 
Force Headquarters batches of names of candidates interviewed 
and selected. With regard to clerical posts the names of persons 
registered in the University Employment Bureau was furnished 
to the Officer concerned. 


The Officer Commanding, Queen Victoria’s Own Madras 
Sappers and Miners, suggested that the Vice-Chancellor and the 
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Registrar might recommend names of persons from among 
students in colleges and others for selection to the Madras 
Sappers -and Miners. A press communique was issued and two 
hundred applicants were interviewed in six batches and 89 per- 
sons were recommended. 


TEACHERS AND RESEARCH DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. V. Kalyanasundaram, M.A., was appointed Junior Lec- 
turer in Geography in place of Mr. B. M. Tirunaranan, B.A., 
(Hons.), who resigned the post on being appointed to the Madras 
Educational Service. 


Mr. M. Mariappa Bhat, M.A., L.T., was appointed Senior 
Lecturer in Kannada on the 14th September 1940. 


Mr. B. Bhaktavatsulu Naidu, B.A., G.D.A., R.A., was 
appointed special part-time Lecturer in Commerce-Accountancy 
and Cost Accounting for the Diploma Course in Politics and Pub- 
lic Administration. 


Mr. E. Divien, B.A. (Hons.), and Mrs. Ellen Sharma, M.A., 
M.Ed., continued as Lecturers (part-time) for the Diploma 
Courses in French and German respectively. 


The services of Dr. P. J. Thomas, Professor of Indian Econo- 
mics have been temporarily lent as he was appointed as 
Chairman of the Fact-Finding Committee (Handloom and 
Mills). As a result of this, Dr. P. S. Lokanathan and Mr. K. 
C. Ramakrishnan were appointed as Acting Professor and Reader 
respectively. Mr. B. Natarajan was appointed temporarily as 
Lecturer in the Department. 


The Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, the Reader 
in Politics and Public Administration, the Reader in Indian Philo- 
sophy, the Directors of Biochemistry and Botany Laboratories 
delivered lectures to Honours students in Constituent Colleges 
in the respective special subjects under the scheme of associa- 
tion of teachers of the University with Honours teaching in the 
colleges. 


Mr. S. Chandrasekharan, a Research student in Economics 
was awarded a foreign scholarship for one year at Rs. 60 per 
mensem tenable in the Columbia University, U.S.A., for advan- 
ced investigation on Mathematical Economics. 


The Syndicate sanctioned the appointment of three Research 
Assistants for work on the Mackenzie Manuscripts, Indexing of 
the Puranas and Topology. 
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The following works of the members of Research Depart- 
ments of the University were published during the year :— 


Books. 
Name of the work. Author. Department. 
Ezhuthaccan and His 
Age Dr. C. Achyuta Menon Malayalam 
Oshadi Kosham Messrs. A. Venkata 
Rao and H. Sesha 
Ayyangar Kannada 
Abhidhanaratnamala Do. Do. 
Prakatarthavivaranam, 
Part II Dr. T. R. Chintamani Sanskrit 
Slokavartika Mr. S. K. Ramanatha 
Sastri Do. 
Bulletins 
Name of the work. Author. Department. 
Commodity Prices in 
South India Dr. P. J. Thomas and 
Mr. N. Sundararama 
Sastri Economics. 


Besides the above, the Endowment Lectures delivered by Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar (Sir William Meyer Lectureship—1938-39), 
Professor P. Narasimham (Principal Miller Lectureship—1939- 
40), the Rev. P. Carty, s.s., (Sir William Meyer Lectureship— 
1939-40) and Dr. A. Govinda Rao (Sir Subramanya Ayyar 
Lectureship—1938-39) were also published. 

The preparation of a concise Tamil Dictionary based on the 
Tamil Lexicon was taken up and the work entrusted to a private 
firm. 


Lectures :—The annual lectures by the Heads of the Depart- 
ments of the University and the Lectures by the Honorary 
Readers in their respective subjects were as usual delivered in 
the year under review. 


Extension Lectures—wwere delivered at Madras, ‘Trichy, 
Madura, Coimbatore, Ernakulam and Mangalore. 
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Endowment Lectures:—The following lectures under the 
several Endowments were delivered :— 


Name of the Endowment. 


The Maharaja of Travan- 
core Curzon Lecture- 
ship~Medicine-clinical. 

do. Engineering 


do. Agriculture 


The Sankara 
Lectureship. 


Parvathi 


The Sir Subrahmanya 
Ayyar Lectureship. 


The Sir William Meyer 
Lectureship 
The Principal Miller 
Lectureship. 


The Dr. Elizabeth Matthai 
Lectureship. 


The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastri Lectureship. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Stanley Lectureship. 


The Dr. Annie Besant Me- 
morial Lectureship. 


Vacation Lectures: 


Name of the Lecturer. 


Dr. N. Mangesh Rao 
Rao Bahadur N. Govinda- 


raja Ayyangar 
Dr. M. Damodaran 


Sri V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar. 


Dr. M. O. Parthasarathi 
Ayyangar. 


Dr. Radhakumud Muk- 
herji 


Sri M. Hiriyanna. 
Dr. P. Kutumbayya 
Sir Shaafat Ahmed Khan. 


Humayun Z, A. Kabir. 


Sir P. S. 


Ayyar 


Subject of Lectures. 


Urinary Lithiasis. 
Highway Bridges. 


Nitrogen metabolism and 
the feeding of crops and 
stock. 


Tamil Culture 


Problems of Fresh Water 
Microscopic Plant Bio- 
logy. 


Chandragupta Maurya and 
his times. 


The quest after perfection. 
3 


Rheumatic infection in 
childhood and adolescence. 


The framing of the Indian 
Constitution 


Poetry and Social Integ- 
rity. 

Back to intuition—Words- 
worth and Lawrence. 
The Modern Quest-Yeats 

and Eliot. 


Sivaswami Ahimsa and Asanga. 


—A course of vacation lectures for the 
benefit of workers engaged in Adult Education and Rural Amelio- 
ration was delivered by the Rev. H. A. Popley, Messrs. A. J. 
de Valois, R. Suryanarayana Rao, and F. Malthus Smith at Coim- 
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batore, Chittoor and Madura, Coimbatore and Madura, and Saida- 
pet and Anantapur, respectively. 


The Syndicate, on the recommendation of the Boards of 
Examiners has awarded the prizes for the encouragement of publi- 
cation of works on modern subjects in the Dravidian Languages 
to (1) Messrs. J. P. Manikkam, M.A., and P. N. Appuswami, 
B.A., B.L., (joint authors) for their work on “ Radio and Broad. 
casting ” in Tamil and to (2) Mr. B. Natarajan, M.A., for his 
work on “ Industrial Development ” in Tamil, 


University Library:—The total number jof volumes in the 
Library is 112216 of which 92576 are in the Main Library and the 
remaining 19640 are in the Departmental Libraries. 2666 volumes 
were added during the year. 


The printing of the Library Catalogue was continued and the 
following volumes have been published : — 


Supplement Catalogues for 1939 (282 pages). 
Botany, Agriculture and Forestry (240 pages). 


2768 volumes have been catalogued during the year involving 
the preparation of 6561 cards. The departmental libraries have 
been centralised in the northern and southern wings of the 
University Buildings (first floor), under the charge of an Hono- 
rary Librarian (Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar). 


University Information Bureau :—Due to the War, there were 
few enquiries from students regarding prosecution of studies over- 
seas. More enquiries regarding courses of studies in Indian 
Universities than in foreign Universities were made and the 


Bureau did its best to furnish every kind of information avail- 
able. 


University Union:—The Union continued to provide recreat- 
ive facilities to the students of the colleges. The establishment of 
the Union was made permanent. The Pavilion for the Union was 
completed in September 1940. 


Endowments :—-No new endowments were made this year. 
The terms of award of several endowments were revised to suit the 


existing conditions. 


Conferences and Congresses:—The Indian Philosophical 
Congress was held in Madras in December 1940 under the auspi- 
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ces of the University. Delegates were also sent to represent the 
University at the following Conferences and Congresses during 
the year :— 
1. The Bicentennial Celebration of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Sept. 1940. 
2. The 17th Session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at Baroda, December 1940. 
3. The 4th Session of the Indian Historical Congress 
at Lahore, Dec. 1940. 


4, The 29th Session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
at Poona, Dec. 1940. 


5. The 8th All-India Music Conference at Allahabad, 
November 1940. 


6. The 28th Session of the Indian Science Congress at 
Benares, Jan. 1941. 


7. The Indian Economic Conference at Mysore, Dec, 1940. 


8. The Indian Political Science Conference at Mysore, 
December 1940. 


1? 


REVIEWS 


BHAGAVADGITARTHAPRAKASIKA by  Upanisa d-Brahma- 
Yogin, edited with the text ; published by Adyar Library, 1941; 
pp. xxxix-+457. 


The Adyar Library has rendered valuable service to Sanskrit 
philosophical literature by the publication of the upanisads with 
the not voluminous but illuminating commentaries of Upanisad- 
Brahma-Yogin. The present volume marks a notable and worthy 
addition to those publications. The Gitd@ commentary is short and 
lucid, following the general lines of Advaita tradition. The com- 
mentary on each chapter is introduced by a verse giving very briefly 
the purport of that chapter. Occasionally the commentator gives us 
samples of his own learning and originality as when he suggests 
three etymological interpretations of “Janaka” (III, 20). Both 
scholars and beginners will find that the commentary provides inte- 
resting reading. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Curator of the Eastern Sec- 
tion of the Library, has provided a valuable preface where he dis- 
cusses Many attempts to discover an original Gita, either fuller or 
far shorter than the current text of 700 verses. Dr. Raja’s attitude 
is wisely: conservative; the present text comes to us with the sanc- 
tion of all three acdryas and cannot be questioned, especially when 
no better basis is provided for the questioning than undocumented 
texts, airy conjectures, apocryphal enumerations and free fancies 
as to how much could or could not have taken place in a battle-field. 
The reader cannot help agreeing for the most part with Dr. Raja, 
though he may continue to feel sceptical and unhappy about what 
is called the “ direct teaching of the Lord.” We trust the Adyar 


Library will continue its service to scholarship and bring out many 
more such volumes. 





THE THEORY OF PROPER NAMES. By Alan H. Gardiner, 


F.B.A.; Oxford University Press, pp. (67. Price 5sh. net; 
1940, 


In this highly interesting, but “controversial essay,” 
Mr. Gardiner starts with Mill’s characterisation of proper names 
as “meaningless marks” and proceeds to substantiate it, showing 
how a name properly so-called has the sole function of identifica- 
tion (not description or distinction) and how this function is dis- 
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charged by the word as pure word without any or almost without 
any reference to meaning. The conditions of the use of proper 
names are (1) the existence of a plurality of sufficiently similar 
things, and (2) existence of interest sufficient to call for the identi- 
fication of one out of this group, and (3) the application of a 
word, with the recognition that it is almost pure sound, serving 
to identify that individual or thing. There are incidental discus- 
sions about collective proper names (e.g., Parliament), plural 
proper names (e.g., Azores), proper names primarily in the 
plural, but serving as the basis for a derived singular (e.g., a 
Mede or a Persian) and so on. Mr. Gardiner’s thesis deserves 
close examination, even if it does not command ready assent. 
Some Indian readers will be tempted to subscribe at once to his 
view that every name implies a nameable, at least as presented 
to the mind, but not as necessarily real. They may also see much 
value in the distinction between identification and description (or 
predication). But this doctrine on the borderland between Logic 
and Grammar will have to be developed more fully in its logical 
and ontological implications before it can be finally accepted or 
rejected. The Russell-Stebbing view of proper names as names 
for particulars, as exemplified in “this” or “that” comes in for 
some seven pages of criticism ; we can only observe that the view 
is so erratic as hardly to deserve Mr. Gardiner’s powder and 
shot. 


THE TRAVANCORE TRIBES AND CASTES, Vol. III. The 
Aborgines of Travancore; By L. A. Krishna Aiyer, M.A., 
Trivandrum, 1941. 


This compact and neatly printed volume completes the survey 
undertaken by Mr. L. A. Krishna Aiyar of the Tribes and Castes 
representing the Proto-Australoid element in Travancore, and 
presents the general conclusion of the author on these aborginal 
peoples of Travancore. 'The data presented in the earlier volumes 
under each tribe are now reviewed against the background of 
current theories of ethnologists and grouped under convenient 
heads like Traditions of Origin, Megalithic monuments, Domestic 
Life, Exogamy, Marriage, Taboo and so on. The author deserves 
to be congratulated on the moderation and sobriety of his views 
and his clear and compact statement of them. He has made 
some useful suggestions on the policy of the State towards these 
tribes which will doubtless, one hopes,’ receive attention at the 
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hands of the Travancore Government that have initiated this sur- 
vey so instructive to students of ethnology and administrators 
alike. 

K. A. N. 





THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS. 
By Sri Ram Sharma. Published by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University, Press, 1940; pp. 226. Price Rs. 5. 


Professor Sri Ram Sharma of D. A. V. College, Lahore, is 
a Persian scholar of repute and a historian whose work is charac- 
terised by great erudition and sound judgment. In the book 
before us Professor Sharma has given a succinct account of the 
religious policy of the Mughal emperors. The book stops with 
the death of Aurangzeb and the main outlines of the story retain 
the familiar features. Akbar’s great attempt to unify India is 
put in a correct perspective in the light of what went before him 
and what came after. With Aurangzeb, according to the author, 
there was a definite reversion to the Muslim state of pre-Akbar 
days whose code was hostile to the people of the country, and 
which was therefore more a military camp established in a hostile 
country than a state in any proper sense of the term. Professor 
Sharma „establishes his thesis by a formidable array of facts and 
cites chapter and verse largely from Muslim historians for every 
fact which he admits into his narrative. Students of Indian 
history will be deeply grateful to Professor Sharma for 
this succinct and authoritative account of one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of Mughal Indian history. 


K. A. N. 





THE PARAMARTHASARA OF ADI SESA (transliterated text, 
English translation and notes). Edited By S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri, Head of the Department of Indian Philosophy, 
University of Madras, and published by the Karnatak Pub- 
lishing House, Bombay, 1941. Pp. xxi, 40. Price: Rs. 4. 


Students of Indian Philosophy will welcome with eagerness 
the present edition ot the Paramarthasara of Adi Sesa by Mr. S. 
S. Suryanarayana Sastri whose critical editions of Vedantic texts 
have earned a distinct place for themselves in Indian philosophi- 
cal literature. The Paramārthasāra is a very early work belong- 
ing to a time when Kārfkas began to replace Sūtras and the great 
Bhasyas had not yet come into existence. In his excellent intro- 
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duction to this edition, Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri rightly points 
out that we may consider the present work as representing the 
transition from Sankhya to Advaita Vedinta and assigns it to 
‘some period before Advaita Vedanta was clearly and fully for- 
mulated. In the introduction he also discusses the central 
doctrines of the Paramarthasara and their distinguishing traits, 
while in the elaborate notes which accompany the translation he 
draws attention to its affinities and divergences from Sankhya 
teaching and of its uncertainties on some controversial points in 
the doctrines of Advaita characteristic of the very early stage of 
thought to which the work belongs. The translation, which, as 
usual with Mr. Sastri, is very correct and readable, draws upon 
the commentary of Raghavananda for indicating transitions of 
thought in the original text, the translation of the phrases so 
drawn being put within brackets. Particular attention may be 
invited to Mr. Sastri’s attempt to identify the eighty-five verses 
of the original (p. xv) from which the work takes the name Arya- 
pancasiti. 

We congratulate the author and the publishers of this excel- 
lent definitive edition of one of the earliest texts of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

K. A.N. 


BAJI RAO H, AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1796-1818. 
By P. C. Gupta, published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 219. Price Rs. 7. 


The last Peshwa and the transactions of his time are no very 
inspiring subject, but a student in search of a relatively neglected 
field to furnish the ground for a Doctoral thesis has every reason 
to turn to this epoch. Dr. Gupta has produced an accurate and 
well studied survey of the transactions of the time of Baji Rao II 
and in particular his relations with the East India Company. The 
work treats of the period in considerable detail, is based on a 
fresh study of almost all important documents bearing on 
the period, and is very well written. Not to speak of minor 
corrections in dates and details that are found throughout the 
work, one point to which attention may be invited is the attempt 
of the author to fasten responsibility for the murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri on the anti-British party in Baroda rather than on the 
Peshwa as has so far been the rule (p. 141). 

The book will take rank as a very. authoritative account of 


the closing years of the Mahratta empiri India. 
K. A. N. 
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STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

—1939-'40. 

The Year Book gives “an international synopsis of available 
statistics relating to the most important demographies, economic, 
financial and social phenomena and includes as many countries 
as possible.” Copious notes are attached to many of the tables 
explaining the scope and nature of the statistics. The Year Book 
improved in its scope and data published since its first appearance 
in 1927. But war had its own effects in this publication because 
most belligerent countries and certain neutral countries have 
forbidden the publication of economic data, in whole or in part. 
Hence some of the important tables relating to employment, pro- 
duction, hours of work and production of certain food products 
and others had to be curtailed. In spite of these omissions this 
book constitutes a very useful source for international compari- 
sons, and great pains were taken in co-operation with national 
administrators and sister bodies like the International Institute of 
‘Agriculture, to obtain comparable and latest data possible. 
This is one of the useful products of the League of 
Nations, which though it failed completely in the political 
field, made several useful contributions in the social and 
economic fields. This volume is a very useful book for students 
of Economics who are interested in the studies of demography 
of population, agriculture and industrial production, transport and 
monetary statistics of the different parts of the Globe. 

N. S. R. 


THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. By 
A. B. Rudra (Oxford University Press, 1940, price Rs. 10). 


This book represents the thesis approved for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of London. It has an ap- 
preciative foreword from Prof. H. J. Laski. Dr. Rudra has en- 
deavoured in it to give a historical and analytical study of the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy and Governor-General in the constitutional 
structure of India. “The Viceroy as such has no statutory recog- 
nition nor has he any statutory or delegated powers. The term 
gives the Governor-General the status of the personal representa- 
tive of the King but even without the use of this word 
the Governor-General may be as fully the personal representa- 
tive of the King as with its use........ Under the new constitution 
however, the term Vicefsy has one important significance: while 
the single term ‘Governor-General’ or ‘Crown Representative’ 
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does not cover the dual capacities of the King’s representative in 
India, the ‘term ‘Viceroy’ does.” As Viceroy he is the head of 
the Indian Federation, Crown’s agent for the exercise of Para- 
mountcy, and the agent of the British Government and hence of 
the British Parliament. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first part is a study 
of the appointment and tenure of the Governor-General, his social 
and legal status and his powers under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. Here are also examined the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India, their organisation and secretariat procedure. 
Two sections are devoted to a description of the Executive Coun- 
cil, its functions and its relation to the Governor-General. This 
is followed by two sections on the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India. The Secretary of State in Council 
was a corporate body. Its composition changed from time to time. 
Notwithstanding the Act of 1919 the control of the India Office 
over the Government of India had been practically all-embracing. 
But the Act of 1935 has altered the legal position of the Secretary 
of State vis-a-vis the Government in India. The author shares the 
Indian public opinion that the less the interference of the Secretary 
of State the better will it be for both India and England. In addi- 
tion to his rights and powers, the Governor-General enjoys cer- 
tain extraordinary powers—disallowing the adjournment motions, 
legislation by certification and also by ordinance. 


In part II the position of the Governor-General under the Act 
of 1935 is explained with the same accuracy to details, in spite of 
the fact that the Act is a complicated statute. The Act aimed 
above all at four things: All India Federation, Central Responsi- 
bility, Provincial Autonomy and Safeguards. While some depart- 
ments will be under the direct control of the Governor-General, 
the rest of the Federal Departments will be in charge of Ministers, 
subject to the Governor-General’s power of intervention. He con- 
tinues to have positive power of legislation by ordinance and by, 
Act. Dr. Rudra goes on to examine the position of the Governor- 
General in the Federal Executive. After a thoroughgoing exami- 
nation of the constitutional structure it is concluded thus: “ The 
constitution is one which has proved unacceptable to instructed 
political opinion in India. The safeguards are frankly irritating 
and not necessarily in the interests of India.” 

There are four appendices, two of them being Letters Patent 
constituting the office of the Governor-Getieral of India and also 
the office of the Crown Representative. One appendix is the draft 
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Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General. As one sur- 
veys the different chapters of the book, one sees that Dr. Rudra’s 
study is very comprehensive, and the treatment of the subject 
judicious. Whenever he treads on a controversial field, he offers* 
many a helpful criticism. His is a facile pen that makes his read- 
ers sustain unabated interest in the subject. 


V. R. R. Dikshitar. 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. 


No. 36—The Gestapo by O. C. Giles.—Mr. Giles is an English 
barrister who has made a special study of Nazi Germany. He gives 
a very clear, valuable and dispassionate account of the origin and 
growth of the secret police, showing how it marks not a reversion 
to a state of suspension of civil right because of a state of emer- 
gency, but the growth of a new notion, that of National Socialist 
feudalism. Because of the growth of this notion, police control has 
passed from the constituent states to the Reich; the sphere of con- 
trol has extended from public acts to almost the entire life of every 
citizen; in practice and largely even in theory the political police 
and even the ordinary police, when functioning as its auxiliary has 
become independent of judicial control; and by a queer distortion 
of principle Germany claims the right to punish through the Ges- 
tapo even crimes committed in foreign countries by German politi- 


cals! 





No. 37—War and Treaties by Arnold D. McNair.—Political 
theorists of ancient India envisaged a circle of states consisting of 
friendly, enemy and neutral states which were bound by agree- 
ments and entente, the observance of which was something sacred. 
and the non-observance something profane. If we take a long 
range view from the age long before the dawn of the Christian era 
down to the present day, we are disappointed to find any substan- 
tial improvement in the law and practice of treaties. If we only 
take into account the treatment given to these treaties between one 
state and the other during the last three years in Europe one has 
to say that the sanctity attached to them in former times is no 
more respected. This booklet endeavours to show this state of 
affairs in a detailed manner, especially Hitler’s way with treaties. 
The author believes in the principle of the revision of treaties pro- 
vided the parties agree to it, and that to be effected by peaceful 
means, Article 18 of the Covenant condemned secret treaty-mak- 
ing. If we want to minimise the war-risks, it could be done only 


£ 
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by honourable diplomacy and a keen sense of the standards of 
international morality. What is wanted is a courageous tackling of 
international law, by depriving it of its imperfections and immatu- 
“rities in regard to treaties. 


V. R.R. 


No. 38—Britain’s Blockade by R. W. B. Clarke.—Propaganda, 
diplomacy, blockade coupled with bombing of Industrial objectives 
calculated to intensify the effects of blockade, are the weapons by 
which Britain can hope to counteract the Nazi military power and 
weaken it from within. The Pamphlet was written in October 1940, 
and part of it, particularly the discussion of the position of neutrals 
in the blockaded region, is now antiquated. Otherwise we have a 
careful and balanced view of the position of the enemy under the 
blockade (which is pronounced to be effective) in the matter of 
vital supplies, oil, coal and coke, metals, textiles and leather, as 
also of the war-time economies in civil consumption and their effect 
in prolonging the struggle. The author finds ' no reason to suppose 
that a condition of starvation will develop (in Europe), or anything 
like it,’ though the quality of the food may deteriorate owing to 
lack of meat, fats and so on; yet, ‘it seems likely that by the end 
of 1941 the raw material blockade will be having serious effects 
upon the German and Italian productive systems.’ Relaxation of 
blockade ‘even for the most humanitarian purposes’ with8ut safe- 
guards (which are not likely to be forthcoming) is deprecated, and 
the need for giving up static defensive strategy in favour of shrewd 
counter-attacks and pushes clearly demonstrated. 

K. A. N. 





No. 39—South Africa by E. A. Walker.—A succinct history of 
the Union and its racial problems. With the closure of the Međi- 
terranean, South Africa has regained its former importance as the 
half-way house from Europe to India. The present war which 
threatened a political crisis at its outbreak may provide the com- 
mon experience that will unite the Europeans of South Africa into 
one people, or conceivably, the fires still smouldering may be fan- 
ned into flame by the Nationalist followers of Dr. Malan, and even 
of Hertzog, listening to German war propaganda. Anti-semitism is 
also rising. The problem of the coloured races, native Bantu and 
Indian immigrant, is briefly stated, and their fate is frankly admitted 
to depend on the sweet will of the Whites who are by no means 
friendly to them. 


KANO 
13 


X 
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No. 41—The Origins of the War by E. L. Woodward.—This 
pamphlet seeks to explain the immediate and deeper causes that 
led to the outbreak of the present conflagration in Europe. The 
immediate cause was of course Hitlers demands on Poland, one’ 
for the return ef Danzig to the Reich and secondly the grant of a 
wide zone across the Polish Corridor so as to construct a military 
road and railway. The Poles regarded these demands as an attack 
on their independence and rejected them. The Führer answered 
by an invasion. The British and French Governments warned Ger- 
many of their obligations to Poland and asked for the withdrawal 
of her troops from the Polish frontier. This was not to be. So the 
Allies went to war to aid the distressed Poles. 


Though this was the prelude to the war still there were deeper 
causes ever since Hitler became Chancellor of the Reich. It began 
with Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations in October 
1933. She then proceeded to strengthen her military, naval and air 
arms. Great Britain continued to keep diplomatic negotiations 
with Germany and the latter voluntarily entered into the Locarno 
agreements only to denounce them soon. Germany and Italy after 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in July 1936 increased their 
armaments and embarked on new methods of war. In 1938 Austria 
was annexed and then Czechoslovakia. National Socialism appealed 
to Germany while the danger to democracy and all that is noblest 
in Western civilisation became more and more prominent, The 
Allies were forced to enter the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. j 

V. R.R. 





No. 42—What Acts of War are justifiable? by A. L, Goodhart.— 
The Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford discusses what acts are 
or are not justifiable in a belligerent state’s relations to non-com- 
batants, combatants, and neutrals. The German misdeeds both in 
the last and in the present war are shown up in their true colours. 
The infringement of International Law is coupled with an attempt 
to show that there has been no violation; hence even the enemy 
implicitly admits the existence of such law. The blockade of Ger- 
many is not on a par with German frightfulness, since the Allies 
but seek to prevent the entry into Germany, of such material as is 
likely to be used for military purposes. One may agree with all 
this and still question whether the primary evil is not war, rather 
than the incidents here discussed. War at the present-day is not 
the pursuit of a kula-dharma by a lusty, fighting class, but the ex- 
pression of earth-hunger masqurading under claims of Kultur, 
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Race, or Lebensraum. With such falsity at the core, it seems as 
idle to look for observance of International Law, as to justify the 
right to reprisal (p. 25). Pace Prof. Goodhart, one still tends to be 
a pessimist and hold that modern war knows no laws. 





No, 43-—Latin America by Robin A. Humphreys—A well- 
studied account of the history of the S. American states with a stress 
on the role of England in favouring their liberation in the nineteenth 
century. The rapid economic growth of the States since the First 
World War, their attitude to the League of Nations, and their re- 
actions to changes in the United States policy are clearly expound- 
ed; and incidentally the strength of the German element in these 
lands assessed. Geographical and economic data of great value are 
very impressively presented. 

K. A. N, 





ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE SAMANYA VEDANTA 
UPANISHADS by T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar and S. Subrah- 
manya Sastri; Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar: 
pp. xxxvi-+534, 1941. 


Messrs. Srinivasa Aiyangar and Subrahmanya Sastri continue 
in the present volume the work of Upanishad translation which 
they started with the Yoga Upanishads. The work has been done 
with great care and thoroughness, following the commentary of 
Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin whenever the bare text has to be sup- 
plemented or interpreted. The sectional captions of the Adyar 
Library edition have also been translated, offering valuable help 
to the reader. In some cases, however, they fail to be sufficiently 
helpful; for instance, the heading given on p. 24, will hardly make 
it clear to the reader (as does the commentary) that in the sid- 
dhanta of this Upanishad, the continuance of prarabdha is discoun- 
tenanced; and the reader’s confusion is increased by a set of quota- 
tion marks (in the penultimate line) marking the end, but not 
the beginning of a particular passage. Again, Nirvikalpa samadhi 
(p. 17) is hardly ‘misconceptionless trance’; and ‘wealth of cattle’ 
would have been a better rendering than ‘bovine wealth’ on 
p. 529. But as Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar says (p. vii) “nothing is 
perfect in this phenomenal world of ours” and for what we have 
got we are really thankful to the translator and his editor. The 
get-up, as usual with the T.P.H. is excellent. 
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HISTORY OF THE KAMMAS—PART II by Kotta Bhavayya 
Choudari of Sangam Jagarlamudi, Tenali Talug, Guntur Dt. 


Kammas are a sect of people belonging to the non-Brahmin 
community of the Telugu country. They are said to have derived 
their name from that part of the Telugu country namely ‘Kamma- 
vadu’ also called Kammarashtra or Karmarashtra comprising the 
Guntur and part of the Nellore District of the Madras Presidency, 
from having inhabited that country. This sect of people along with 
some others like Reddis, Kapus, etc., are mostly well-to-do people 
engaged in agriculture and are generally considered as an upper 
class among the various sects of that community. The chief pur- 
pose of Mr. Kotta Bhavayya Choudari in writing this history of 
Kamma people is not only to trace the genealogies of the indivi- 
dual families of this sect to earlier times but also to establish con- 
nection of many of those families with the various dynasties of 
kings who ruled over the Telugu country from times immemorial. 
In trying to do so he has laboured hard to gather information 
about the various dynasties of rulers of the Telugu country, and 
to identify the names of some villages and towns occurring in 
inscriptions granted by them and of which they are said to be the 
overlords, with the house names of the Kamma families obtaining 
in this country for some centuries. 


€ 

Part I seems to have dealt with the history of the ruling dynas- 
ties of the country till the end of the Ist millinium after Christ. 
Part II, the present work, deals with the rulers of the later dynas- 
ties from the beginning of the 11th century A.D., like those of 
Chalukya, Durjaya, Chada and Haihaya and tries to trace the 
descent of some Kamma families from rulers belonging to those 
dynasties. Though it cannot be denied that a few later Kamma 
families might have descended from some of the old ruling families 
of that country particularly Karmarashtra, the method adopted by 
the author in tracing their descent from them does not seem to 
be quite satisfactory. One or two instances may be mentioned 
here. Vol. IV of S. I. I. is said to have recorded an inscription of 
Vengi Mahadevaraja perhaps the son of Velanati Gonka III 
wherein the former was mentioned as ‘ Siddhipuravaradhiswara’. 
‘The author tries to identify this ‘Siddhipura’ with some Suddha- 
palligrama, and to trace the family having the Suddhapalli as 
their house name, to the family of the Vengi King Velanati 
Gonka III. Inscription No. 1325 of Vol. IV S.I.1. is said to have 
mentioned that in the time of Kulottungachola, one Pendalapaka 
Bhimayya who was an ‘adapa’ i.e., betel-leaf-bag carrier, gave some 
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goats to the God for the merit of Vishnuvardhana Brahmadhiraya 
Tammayya. The word ‘adapa’ in this sentence is interpreted as 
governing the following word and construed to be the house name 
of the latter to which the later ‘adapa’ family has been traced. 
“Pendalapaka Bhimaya Zaina adapa Vishnuvardhana Brahmadhi- 
rayaru Tammayyakudharmarthambuga bettina goriyalu.” In an- 
other place “elamanchi maharaju Lakkamadevi Kunturu Ambika- 
devi”—Elamanchi is taken as a house name, while ‘elamanchi 
maharaju’ evidently means the Ruler or the Lord of Elamanchi. 

Though it must be said that the author has taken great pains 
in presepting in this work the history of some of the ruling dynas- 
ties of the Telugu country in some detail, we cannot be sure that 
he has everywhere succeeded in his attempt to trace the history 
of the families of Kamma sect to the ancient ruling dynasties of the 
country. 

K. R, 
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PRINCIPAL MILLER ENDOWMENT LECTURES (1940-41) 


THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION 


By 


M. HIRIYANNA 


THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION* | 
LECTURE I 


According to the terms of the endowment, these Lectures 
should deal with ‘the inner meaning of human history’. This des- 
cription of their subject-matter implies that there is some ultimate 
purpose which man as such continually pursues, but that he does 
so unknowingly or, at all events, without a complete consciousness 
of it. If it is such a distinctive feature of man to pursue this pur- 
pose, we shall be able to determine it, at least in a general way, 
by inquiring wherein he most differs from the rest of sentient crea- 
tion. The difference lies, as is commonly recognised, in the fact that 
he can become self-conscious or explicitly aware of his own identity. 
While other animals also lead a conscious life, they never know that 
they do so. In the words of one of our scriptures,! they live only 
from moment to moment, whereas man is aware of the past as well 
as the future. It is a great gift, because it enables him to review 
his thoughts, feelings, and actions as if they were apart from him- 
self and pass judgment upon them. This capacity for self-criticism 
necessarily points to an awareness of a standard by which he 
judges; and the standard can be nothing short of absolute perfec- 
tion, for the simple reason that the need for criticism will continue 
to be felt until an ideal, which is free from all imperfections and is 
therefore completely satisfying, is reached. In fact, man would 
not feel that he was imperfect if he had not within him such an 
ideal, latent though it may be. Whether he will ever attain it or 
whether, in thinking he will, he is only chasing a will-o’-the-wisp 
is a question to which I shall advert later. For the present it will 
suffice to note the existence in his mind of this ideal, urging him to 
strive for reaching a state in which he may rest with a feeling of 


contentment. 


It is the presence within him of this ideal of perfection that 
makes man a spiritual being. Though all people are alike prompted 
by it, a loyal response to its promptings is by no means easy, for 
man is also a natural being. That is, he is not only inspired by a 
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consciousness of what he ought to be; he is also what he is, which 
tends to keep him bound to the pursuit of lower ends. This double 
nature results in an internal conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit or, as they are otherwise termed, the lower and the higher 
selves; and only some can, by overcoming it, respond whole- 
heartedly to the bidding of the higher self. It is to their thought 
and labour that human progress is entirely due. Since, however, 
the ideal is not explicitly known, even they can aim at it only ten- 
tatively; and the ends, which they actually pursue, may fall far short 
of it. My object in to-day’s lecture is to find out whether we can 
define the ideal better, by considering the scope and nature of these 
tentative ends. I shall select for consideration what are called the 
eternal values, viz. Goodness, Beauty and Truth which are typical 
of such ends. They are now often regarded as standing for the ulti- 
mate ideal itself; but, I hope, it will become clear as I proceed that 
it is not correct to do so and that in pursuing them, however praise- 
worthy the pursuit in itself may be, man is still groping about for his 


final goal. 


(1) Beauty 


To begin with the second of these three values, viz. beauty, and 
consider it in relation to art first. It is well known that the con- 
templation of a work of art leads to an attitude of mind which is 
quite impersonal. Man not only grows unselfish here, but also 
forgets himself completely; and in the supreme aesthetic moment, 
he is conscious of nothing but the object or the situation portrayed 
in the work of art in question. His attitude then resembles what 
the yogins term savikalpaka-samadhi, in which one loses oneself, as 
it were, in contemplative union with the object. As a consequence 
of this self-forgetfulness, man rises above all the cares and anxie- 
ties of everyday life and experiences a rare kind of satisfaction, 
such as characterises, according to what I have stated, the realisation 
of the ultimate ideal. Further, this satisfaction, as commonly con- 
strued, is, like the final ideal, sought for its own sake and not as a 
means to anything else. All this is true; yet art experience cannot 
serve as that ideal, for it has, at least, one great deficiency which 
renders it unfit to do so. The contemplative satisfaction which it 
signifies is transient, because it lasts only as long as the art stimulus 
lasts; and the stimulus is bound to end, sooner or later, since it 
arises from an external and fictitious situation created by the artist. 
It is not suggested by this, that art experience will not leave its 
wholesome influence behind. All that is meant is that, whatever 
may be the nature and ‘extent of that influence, the experience 
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itself, with its distinctive features, disappears after a time. And 
no state that is transitory can obviously be regarded as the final 
goal of life, whatever its other excellences may be. 


To turn now from art to nature: There is a view, put forward 
by some, that beauty has no meaning when applied to physical 
objects. What they mean by it is that whether a natural object is 
beautiful or not does not depend upon itself, but upon what we can 
make it mean. ‘Nature is mute’ says Croce, ‘if man does not make 
her speak’. But we may, perhaps, dismiss that view for this reason 
among others, viz. that while, according to it, all external objects 
must stand on the same footing, some actually appear to us as more 
attractive and arresting than others. Assuming then that there is 
no absurdity in speaking of beauty in nature, I may point out that 
that beauty in its entirety—immanent, as the poets say, in every- 
thing ‘from the creeping plant to sovereign man’—is beyond common 
human experience. Such of it as ordinarily comes into view may 
be the beauty of single obiects like a smiling flower or of a natural 
scene like a landscape radiant in the morning sun. In either case, 
it is but a fragment of nature that is presented; and we cannot lose 
sight of its boundaries at the time of appreciating it, as it necessarily 
appears in its cosmical context. It thus differs from a work of art 
which is a world by itself, and is so self-complete that it has been 
compared by some to a monad. In this respect, the beauty of 
nature, as it ordinarily reveals itself to us, hardly reaches the level 
of beauty in art which absorbs our entire attention. And so long 
as the appreciation of nature is piecemeal, the deficiency of transi- 
ence pointed out above in the case of art experience is also here, 
because the fragmentary spectacle cannot be held before the mind 
for very long. Sooner or later it is succeeded by another, and the 
experience to which it gives rise may be altogether unaesthetic. 
There is also the possibility here of a beautiful spectacle in nature, 
because of its reality, changing its appeal from the aesthetic to the 
practical, even within the time it is kept in sight. A person admir- 
ing the scenic beauty of a mountain may conceivably be diverted 
from it at any moment by the thought of some practical purpose, 
say, of making the place fit for a health or holiday resort. It may 
thus become the fodus of a different kind of interest; but no such 
diversion of interest is conceivable in the case of art, because its 
object is unreal. To a person contemplating the same mountain 
depicted in a picture, the idea of making it subserve a practical end 
does not occur at all. Thus the realisation of beauty in nature can 
no more be the final ideal than the realisation of beauty in art can. 
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That an exclusive devotion to the pursuit of beauty, whether 
$n art or in nature, does not satisfy all the needs and aspirations of 
the human heart is, indeed, a theme which is familiar to readers of 
poetry. Tennyson’s Palace of Art, for instance, is based upon it. 
In that poem, as is well known, the poet describes a gifted soul as 
building for itself a fine and spacious mansion amidst magnificent 
surroundings, but on the summit of a hill far away from the common 
people. After ornamenting it with artistic works of great beauty 
and splendour, it enters the happy abode saying to itself, ‘All these 
are mine; and let the world have peace or wars, it is one to me.’ 
This self-complacent attitude, no doubt, does not continue very 
long, because the soul, which has thus isolated itself from others, 
grows penitent of its pride and unsocial behaviour and, at last, steps 
down from its lofty mansion to join the common life and share its 
sorrows and its joys. But the poem makes it clear that there is 
nothing in aesthetic experience itself to guarantee against a life of 
self-centred satisfaction. The ideal of perfection, if it should answer 
to that description at all, cannot allow any side of human nature to 
be starved; and it will not herefore be ever divorced from sympathy 
for fellow beings. 


I have dwelt at some length on the inadequacy of the value of 
beauty to serve as the final ideal. Similar defects characterise the 
other two values also; but it will suffice to refer to them only briefly 
now, as Į shall deal with them again later in this lecture. 


(2) Goodness 


This term, as is well known, is extremely ambiguous. But it is 
enough for our immediate purpose to take it in its most usual sense 
of the moral good and understand by it, in particular, what is signi- 
fied by the golden rule, viz. that we should do to others, as we would 
desire them to do to us? Man’s belief in the need for such altruistic 
activity arises directly from his self-conscious nature, for he thereby 
becomes aware not only of his own self but also of others as having 
selves like his own and as subiect to the same feelings of pain and 
pleasure as he is. That is to say, man realises through it that he 
is a social being, with obligations to discharge towards others 
amidst whom he lives. But when we remember that he, as a natural 
being, has also lower motives to contend with, we see that the pur- 
suit of the good requires strenuous and continued effort; and so long 
as there is need for conscious effort, it is clear that the ideal is not 
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reached. The moral good cannot therefore represent the final goal 
of life, until self-love is wholly overcome and altruistic service be- 
comes the effortless expression of a permanent attitude of mind. 
Long training in social morality may establish in us habits of right 
conduct, and moral activity may thereby become a second nature 
with us. But such training, by its very nature, is adjusted to a 
general standard; and, while it may ordinarily be adequate -to 
guide us aright in situations that more or less conform to that 
standard, it cannot be trusted to do so always. For there are sure 
to arise new situations in life, or there may suddenly present itself 
a conflict of duties, when it may fail us. Such situations will give 
rise to a tension of mind which cannot, unless moral success is a 
matter of pure chance, be got over till we are able to perceive for > 
ourselves the kind of action which they demand of us. This per- 
ception presupposes eommon social morality, as its indispensable 
basis; but it also needs, over and above it, as I shall try to point 
out, a knowledge, or more strictly an intuitive understanding, of 
the ultimate truth about reality. In other words, goodness as a 
value depends for its complete realisation on another member of 
the trinity, viz., truth, and cannot therefore by itself stand for the 
highest ideal. 


(3) Truth 


D 

The deficiency of art experience, viz, that it is transient, be- 
cause of its dependence upon a situation created by the artist, is 
not found in the case of philosophic truth, for it has direct refer- 
ence to reality. Nor does it suffer from the other drawback of 
fragmentariness characterising our sense of beauty in nature, for 
such truth is all-comprehensive, its object being the whole of 
existence. Any satisfaction, which its discovery may have for 
man, should therefore be quite stable. Further, the pursuit, as in 
the case of art and morality, is also marked by unselfishness, for 
truth, in its pure and undefiled form, is not likely to be attained 
if it is not sought for its own sake. Its purpose is to satisfy dis- 
interested curiosity, and the intrusion of any personal interest 
like gain or glory is sure to vitiate the result that may be reached. 


But, all the same, this value also has its limitation for, as now 
commonly conceived, it is speculative and signifies a purely theo- 
retical understanding of reality. Such a conception fails to take 
account of the bearing which philosophy, unless we exclude from 
it the consideration of the nature of man and his place in the uni- 
verse, has on his life. Bradley, for instance, states that philosophy 
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‘seeks to gain possession of Reality but only in an ideal form.3 
Another modern thinker writes that ‘its mission terminates in the 
quest rather than any actions that may follow it. This bearing 
upon life, as implied in the latter quotation, is not, indeed, denied 
now; but, as being of a practical character, it is generally regarded 
as the concern of religion and not of philosophy. Here, it seems, 
we have an unwarranted extension to philosophy of a feature 
found in the pure, as distinguished from the applied, sciences, 
What I want to point out is that, unlike the truths of the pure 
sciences, those of philosophy and kindred subjects of study neces- 
sarily influence life. Indeed, they cannot be prevented from doing 
so, when once they have satisfied our reason and won our accept- 
ance. A person may learn that the planet Saturn has a certain 
number of rings encircling it. That is knowing a scientific fact, 
and the knowledge may have no conceivable relation to his every- 
day mode of living. But the same cannot be said, for example, of 
the truth about the survival of the self. It is sure to influence life 
—in one way if a person believes in it, and in quite a different 
way if he does not. The study of formal logic again, to take 
another instance, with its exposition of the nature and sources of 
fallacious reasoning cannot be without its effect on the thinking of 
those that devote themselves to it. The ultimate truth of philo- 
sophy is of this kind; and, if what I have said about its significance 
for man is correct, it must contain a reference, latent or explicit, 
to the final ideal of life which, as an ideal, implies that he ought to 
aim at realising it in fact. To separate the theory of truth from its 
practical implication® is to make of philosophy a mere game of 
speculation; and to rest in it is not to realise truth, but rather 
to leave off its pursuit in the middle. 


To summarise what has been stated so far: A common feature 
of the pursuit of these values is its disinterestedness. Any admix- 
ture of selfish aim contaminates, and at once brings them down 
from the high place they occupy in the scale of values. If, for 
instance, a person tries to do good to others in order that they may 
do good to him in return, or even that he may thereby enjoy the 
consciousness of his own goodness, he is not really acting morally. 
In the words of the Gita a moral action, truly so described, signi- 


3. Bradley: Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 12. 

4. J. S. Mackenzie: Ultimate Values, p. 26. 

5. As thus philosophic truth is not utilised for achieving an end external 
to it, there is no contradiction here of what was stated earlier, viz, that it 
should be sought for its own’ sake. 
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fies that it has been prompted by sattva, and not by either rajas or 
tamas. A person may repay a debt willingly or unwillingly; 
and the act may outwardly appear to be the same. Really, how- 
ever, it is very different, for it is not the act alone that counts but 
also the spirit or manner in which it is done. ‘God cares a great 
deal more, some one has stated, ‘for adverbs than he does for 
verbs’. It is chiefly because of this feature of disinterestedness 
that these values are termed ‘higher, to contrast them with others 
like wealth or valour which are generally tainted by selfishness 
and are therefore lower or impure. Apart from this common fea- 
ture, which is negative, each value has its own positive excellence. 
The pursuit of the good signifies altruistic service; that of the beauti- 
ful results in relief from the perpetual tension of life as it is com- 
monly led; and that of the true yields comprehensive knowledge 
which, by removing all doubt and uncertainty, produces a stable 
conviction. But each has also its peculiar limitation. The first 
is necessarily characterised by strife, and can never be fully 
achieved in and by itself; the second may, no doubt, be realised 
but only for a limited time; and the third, as commonly under- 
stood now, being purely speculative, may prove utterly barren of 
result so far as practical life is concerned. Thus, though the reali- 
sation of these values means the overcoming of certain prominent 
deficiencies of common life tc a greater or less extent, they have 
defects which render them, on the whole, unfitted to serve 4s man’s 
final ideal, the attainment of which alone can completely satisfy 
his spiritual nature. 


But it is necessary to guard against a possible misapprehen- 
sion here. In criticising thus the triad of values, I only mean that 
none of them is ultimate in the sense of an all-sufficing or absolute 
value which leaves nothing further to be desired. That is, indeed, 
clear from the fact that they are reckoned as three. But all of 
them are ultimate in the other sense of being fundamental. Each 
has its own characteristic feature; and each appeals to a distinctive 
side of man’s spiritual nature. That is, though none of them by 
itself suffices to be the final human goal, each stands for some neces- 
sary aspect of it. No final ideal can exclude altruistic service or 
restful peace or a comprehensive knowledge of reality. 


All the three values are thus included in the ideal. A far 
more important point about them for us now is that, as shown by 
their description above, they supplement one another, and are 
sufficient, when taken together, to yield us all its essential charac- 
teristics. What then is the nature of the final ideal? To begin 
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with, disinterestedness should be a constant and outstanding fea- 
ture of it. Further features of it are given by the excellences of 
the three values, but freed from their respective shortcomings. 
That is to say, conscious effort must disappear in the case of good- 
ness, and moral action must become spontaneous and joyful. The 
restful peace and relief from the tension of life, resulting from the 
appreciation of beauty, must be not provisional but con- 
stant; and this necessarily implies that it should be derived from 
the contemplation of the whole of reality, and not merely of a por- 
tion of it, or an imaginative situation created by the artist. The 
complete knowledge of reality again, for which philosophic truth 
stands, must not remain a mere ornament of the mind but 
should become the inspiration of daily life. To set free these values 
from their respective deficiencies will be to metamorphose them 
totally. In other words, the ideal is not a mere combination of 
the three values but represents a creative synthesis of them, by 
which they are fused and welded into a new unity. It may conse- 
quently be said not only to include, but also to transcend them. 
This new ideal is, to characterise it in brief, a state of absolute 
unselfishness and of spontaneous joy that mainfests itself always— 
whether one is engaged in outward action or is absorbed in inward 
contemplation. The testimony of Shakespeare in any matter is of 
great value, especially when it is found in his Sonnets, where he 
is comfnonly taken to have unlocked his heart. In consonance 
with his theme there, the poet generally refers only to the 
beauty of his friend and to truth by which he means the friend’s 
constancy; but in one sonnet,® he mentions the good also, and there 
he indicates the supreme value of the result of unifying them by 
speaking of it as quite a rarity: 


‘Fair, kind and true often lived alone, 
Which three till now never kept seat in one.” 


Here naturally the question will arise whether such an ideal 
is at all feasible. How can man, it may be asked, who is finite and. 
fallible, ever become perfect? There is a view held by some 
thinkers both in the East and in the West, according to which, 


6. No. CV. 
7. Compare also Tennyson’s lines prefixed to his Palace of Art, already 
referred to, where he speaks of these values as 
“three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears.’ 
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strife, sorrow and insecurity are necessary features of human life 
and the only escape from them for man is in betaking himself to a 
realm which his own mind has fashioned, such for instance as 
imaginative art. In the actual world, he is entirely at the mercy 
of blind forces which are sure to frustrate his efforts to attain the 
ideal. This view assumes that the real neither is nor ever can 
become perfect, and that the ideal is always bound to remain un- 
real. It thus postulates a complete lack of harmony between the 
world of facts and the world of ideals. That is pessimism, pure 
and simple. It looks upon life as ‘a vale of tears’ and regards art, 
to confine our attention only to it, as nothing more than a hobby 
or pastime to which man may turn for relief from the worries and 
vexations of routine life. The practical outcome of this view is, 
as indeed is admitted, the passive virtue of resignation. A person 
resorting to it, though resigning himself to whatever may happen. 
may not be insensitive to the troubles of others. But the help 
which he can render them wiil be such as depresses him that gives 
and him that takes, because it has its source, not in love with its 
creative insight, but in pity for them as fellow sufferers in the same 
tragedy of life. It may be that this doctrine of despair cannot be 
logically refuted; yet the best thought all over the world is different; 
and, in India in particular, the majority of thinkers have all along 
believed not only in the superiority of the ideal of perfection but 
also in the possibility of realising it. 


We may refer, in support of their belief, to the fact that man 
is not an alien in the universe but a part of it; and there is conse- 
quently no reason why it should prove hostile to him in his efforts 
to maintain an ideal which, be it remembered, is not 
the fabrication of a few minds but is implicit in his very 
nature. The attempt to accomplish it, no doubt, involves an inter- 
nal struggle, especially in its initial stages owing to the double 
nature of man already mentioned; but it is his duty, as a self- 
conscious being, to overcome it. We may even go further and say 
that he not only ought to overcome it but must do so, for the nature 
of the higher self is such that it will not allow itself to be suppres- 
sed or to be subordinated to the lower, unless man has once for 
all sunk back into the life of the mere animal. Here is the neces- 
sity which impels him onwards; and he cannot rest until the opposi- 
tion between them is resolved, and the lower self has been turned 
into a willing and ardent ministrant to the purposes of the higher. 
One may find a brief spell of peace by turning to works of art or 
other similar means of escape; but that is only to evade the chief 
problem of life and not to solve it. What is a fact, however, is that 
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the advance towards the ideal is very much chequered and dis- 
couragingly slow; but slow or uncertain progress need not neces. 
sarily mean that the pursuit will end in failure. Even if we grant 
that perfection can never be finally attained, that man’s reach will 
always exceed his grasp, it would be necessary to recognise it as a 
regulative ideal, in order to determine the direction in which man 
should advance, for no continuous progress is conceivable without 
reference to a single definite goal.® The adoption of perfection as 
the one ideal will help him to be ever progressing towards that 
which he instinctively feels to be his ultimate aim in life. By the 
term ‘ideal’ here is accordingly to be understood not a mere glori- 
fied idea for, though not finally achievable, there is no degree of 
approximation to it beyond which one may not aspire. To say that 
the ideal cannot be actualised is not consequently the same as 
summarily discarding it as false and futile. 


And now as regards art: So far from being a mere sanctuary 
of escape from the troubles of life, it is an ‘intimation’ to man of 
the possibility of realising the ideal. Im fact, according to Indian 
thinkers,’ the goal of perfection, in its essence, is already within 
the experience of all that are familiar with art. Like it, art experi- 
ence also, as shown by the description of it given above, is alto- 
gether impersonal and is marked by pure and spontaneous delight. 
it gives us a foretaste of the ideal state, and may thereby serve as 
a more powerful incentive to its pursuit than anything else. By 
provisionally fulfilling the need felt by man for restful joy, it may 
induce him to do his utmost to secure it finally. It may have its 
limitations, such as lack of stability; but they only show that art 
experience is not the ideal itself, but is merely its analogue. They 
do not disprove that both experiences are of the same order; and 
we may well conclude from the fact of the one to the feasibility of 
the other.1® 


But how is this state to be attained? Just as its idea is deriv- 
ed by a synthesis of the three values, it is achieved by a combined 
pursuit of them all. In other words, they are not only a help in 
formulating the ideal; they also serve, when pursued together, as 
the means to reach it. But there is an important difference in 
the way in which they do so. I have just pointed out the unique 


8. The alternative of a plurality of goals, like the triad of values, may 
prove distracting or lead to indulgence in caprice. 

9. Cf. Brahmésvadamiva anubhévayan: Kāvya-prakāśa, iv. 26-8. 

10. The same remark applies to the beautiful in nature also. 
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manner in which the pursuit of the beautiful may help the attain- 
ment of the ideal. Being only analogous to it, the help it renders 
is indirect. By carrying us to the threshold, as it were, of 
the ideal and giving us a glimpse of it, art but inspires us with a 
desire for realising it. Unlike it, the other two values of goodness 
and truth, have a direct role to play; and they actually lead us to 
it, if pursued in intimate relation with each other. I shall now 
briefly point out how their correlated pursuit transforms both of 
them, and results in the ideal which is higher than either. 


(1) The defect of a purely speculative knowledge of truth, 
as stated above, is that the seeker of it may feel satisfied with the 
intellectual conviction which it brings, and that it may therefore 
remain all unrelated to life. Instances are not wanting to 
show that strong theoretical convictions may coexist with defective 
conduct. But it may be asked how such dissonance between 
philosophic belief and practical life is possible, if, as I have said, 
there is a necessary connection between them. The answer 
is that the belief does tend to influence life but that there are un- 
disciplined impulses in man which, without his knowing, assert 
themselves and prevent it from doing so. It is on account of such 
unconscious assertion of them that we, in actual living, lose sight 
of the truth, although we may have given our intellectual assent to it. 
Here we see the need for connecting the pursuit of truth with that 
cf goodness. If these impulses are brought well under control by 
means of systematic moral training, philosophic truth comes, of 
itself, to influence life; and the process of its embodiment in prac- 
tice deepens and intensifies our understanding of it, as mere argu- 
ments never can. The reason for this is the constant dwelling 
upon the truth necessitated by its application to everyday conduct. 
It removes gradually from our mind all beliefs which are incom- 
patible with the philosophic truth we have learnt; and, as the pres- 
sure of these false beliefs grows less and less, we become more and 
more intimate with the truth and assimilate it better and better. 
When this process of inward assimilation advances sufficiently, the 
knowledge of ultimate reality, instead of remaining a mere intel- 
lectual conviction, becomes suddenly kindled into an intuition of 
it. We then see the truth for, ourselves, and may be said to have 


made it our own. 


The term ‘intuition’ however, as ordinarily used, is notorious- 


ly ambiguous; and it is therefore necessary to add a few words as 
to what I mean by it. Broadly speaking, there seem to be two 
senses which the word bears: it signifies’either a means to the dis- 
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covery of new facts, or only a change in the mode of viewing what is 
already known. The ambiguity attaching to the term appears to 
be largely traceable to a confusion between these two uses. I am 
using it here in the latter sense, as equivalent to merely an altered 
way of knowing a thing already known which, in the present case, 
is the truth about reality as a whole. This truth, whether it is 
learnt from others or reached through reason, is comprehended 
by us only mediately or from without; but, when intuited, it be- 
comes realised from within. Or, to state the same in other words, 
thought becomes thereby transformed into experience. The Sans- 
krit word jnana, we may note by the way, is used indifferently in 
these two senses, and may mean either mediate knowledge or direct 
experience. But sometimes it is distinguished from vijfidna, which 
corresponds exactly to ‘intuition’ as used above. Sarnkara, in his 
commentary on the Gita where this distinction is made, says that 
näna is mediate knowledge of truth, and that vijnana means the 
same but ‘as brought within or transmuted into one’s own experi- 
ence. It is this feature of immediacy that is common to both 
kinds of intuition. There is nothing mysterious or occult about 
intuition in this use of the word, as there may be in the other. It 
also claims, no doubt, to be true like the other; but that is because 
it depends upon what has already satisfied our intellect and won 
our acceptance, and not independently as in the other case. It 
wouid, perhaps, be better to describe it as immediate experience or 
insight than as intuition. As an example of such immediate ex- 
perience, we may give a man’s awareness of his own pain or plea- 
sure or any other aspect of his inner life, as distinguished from his 
knowledge of the corresponding states affecting others. A doctor 
understands the ailment of his patient through its symptoms or from 
the outside, while the patient himself experiences it from the inside. 


(2) This is how knowledge of truth is transformed when its 
pursuit is combined with that of goodness. The reverse also takes 
place since what we believe, as already observed, cannot but influ- 
ence what we do. When the living of the good life comes to be 
illumined by the knowledge of ultimate truth, it will be charac- 


iL. Jnaitinim tathaiva svadnubhava-karanam (vi. 8). Cf. iii. 41, ix. 
1., and xviii. 42. We may substitute for this all mediate knowledge, whether 
it is derived through others’ teaching, inference or logical construction. It 
may even be due to another’s intuition in the first sense, if such be admitted. 
In all these cases, there may be need for changing it into immediate expe- 
rience. It is only when the original knowledge is one’s own intuition, in 
the sense of discovery, that there is not this need, 
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terised by a new spirit of confidence. The reason why such con- 
fidence is lacking in the pursuit of the good by itself is that moral 
action, signifying as it does a reaction to objective situations that 
demand some change, presupposes a proper, though only an im- 
plicit, appraisal of them. But every such situation is necessarily 
relative and fragmentary; and, if it is true that nothing can be 
fully known except when it is viewed in the perspective of the 
whole of reality, a proper reaction to it requires complete know- 
ledge. But, ordinarily speaking, man cannot help regarding each 
situation, more or less, by itself. To set about changing it without 
a full and clear understanding of it, can only result in activity which 
is faltering and uncertain; and it may or may not be adequate to 
meet the requirements of the given situation. An element of con- 
tingency thus enters into all moral action. This difficulty in deter- 
mining what course is right in pursuing the good explains the im- 
portance that has all along been attached in the moral life to adher- 
ence to social custom. The Mahabharata says that, as the secret 
of dharma is hidden from man, the only course open to him is to 
follow the example of the better minds of the community to which 
he belongs.!? It also seems to be at the root of the practical maxim 
‘Do the duty that lies nearest to you.’ But with a direct experience 
of reality, man’s reaction to any presented situation becomes quite 
decisive, because he cen perceive at once its connection within it. 
He will be, to cite an illustration given by Bergson, in the position 
of a person who is appreciating a series of pictures relating to differ- 
ent phases of a city which he has seen, and not in that of one who 
is trying to do so without a personal knowledge of it. Morality, 
even then, continues to be the response of the agent to individual 
situations ; but, owing to the comprehensive vision of reality that 
is his now, it ceases to represent tentative or ad hoc decisions as 
before, and all his actions will find their explanation in his new 
orientation towards the world, though in diverse ways. 


The same insight into the nature of the whole of reality, by 
revealing the integrity of one’s own self, also puts an end to the 
inner strife between the higher and the lower selves which, as stated 
earlier, is a great hindrance to the leading of the good life. It is 
the operation of lower motives that comes in the way of the higher 
activity. When a person rises above them, his actions, while they 
may be different considered in their individual aspect, will all alike 


12. Dharmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam mahajano yena gatah sa panthah. 
(iii. 314 st. 119). 
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point to the same unvarying attitude towards the ideal of good- 
ness. Hence conduct and character cease to be externally related: 
and the one becomes just the outward manifestation of the thor. 
That is to say, philosophic insight determines a man’s line of conduct 
finally, and all his voluntary actions will therefore constitute a con- 
sistent whole. 


Thus the knowledge of philosophic truth, when it is changed 
into an immediate experience, transforms the attitude of the moral 
agent towards himself as well as towards the situations to which he is 
to respond. An important consequence of this double transformation 
is that the strifes and perplexities of ordinary life cease, and the 
doing of good becomes a matter of spontaneous joy. Man becomes 
self-forgetful in acting; and, though exercising self-control, he 
will not be aware of it. Self-consciousness being thus transcended, 
man’s experience in the new state may be described as 
resembling that of art. In fact, art becomes superfluous to him 
for he reaches the kind of experience, which it can induce, through 
all voluntary activity. Even when he is not acting and is contem- 
plative, he attains the same attitude since, thanks to his new vision, 
he sees beauty in nature always, and sees it not in this or that 
aspect of it merely but in it as a whole. Nay, his attitude then is 
higher for, in addition to its being detached and restful as in art ex- 
perience, it is derived directly from nature; and any value is 
higher, other things being the same, if it is realised through the 
true instead of the untrue. I may quote in support of this view 
the following from the Principia Ethical? of Prof. Moore: ‘We do 
think that the emotional contemplation of a natural scene, supposing 
its qualities equally beautiful, is in some way a better state of 
things than that of a painted landscape; we think that the world 
would be improved if we could substitute for the best works of 
representative art real objects equally beautiful.’ 


When goodness and truth are thus pursued together, 
they serve as complementary to each other and lead to 
the same result, as the two eyes in seeing lead to the 
perception of one form or the two ears in hearing to 
the perception of one note. Knowledge that does not influence 
practical conduct is an empty accomplishment; and conduct that 
is not rooted in complete knowledge is only blind striving.1* Indeed, 
the relation between the two is so intimate that neither can entirely 


13. P. 195. p 
14. Cf. Hatam jñānam kriyé-hinam jrana-hina hata kriyā. 
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fulfil its true aim without the aid of the other. The identity of the 
result which they yield, if they are properly pursued, is what 
Socrates meant when he said ‘ Virtue is knowledge.’ It may seem 
a paradox to us because we commonly take knowledge to stand 
for mere intellectual conviction which, as already pointed out, 
may coexist with defective conduct. But it is used here to mean 
direct experience, which necessarily expresses itself in virtuous 
conduct. We sometimes think that we knew an act to be wrong, 
and yet could not help doing it. As an old Sanskrit saying has it, 
‘Man knows dharma, but he does not practise it, and he 
knows adharma but does not desist from it;25 and there 
is also its Biblical counterpart, ‘The good that I would, I do not; 
the evil that I would not, that I do.’ The fact is that in such cases 
we only know by hearsay that the act is wrong. If we knew it 
for ourselves and it was a self-won conviction, we could never have 
willed it. That is the meaning of the saying ‘No one does wrong 
wittingly’. Our fault is thus really not so much a weakness of 
will as a lack of direct knowledge. It is, as a result of this com- 
bined pursuit of the good and the true, that man attains the ideal 
of perfection, which may be described indifferently as joyful and 
disinterested activity inspired by complete enlightenment, or as 
complete enlightenment which expresses itself as joyful and dis- 
interested activity. 3 


It is the quest of perfection, in this sense, that is the hidden 
meaning of all human endeavour. The ideal is exactly the same 
as what Indian thinkers designate as moksa, and whose achieve- 
ment they regard as higher than either dharma which may roughly 
be taken to stand for the moral good, or jfidéna which is knowledge 
of philosophic truth. As in the case of the ideal so far considered, 
it also is reached through the combined pursuit of these two. 
Since, according to the common view, moksa is a state to be achieved 
on a supernatural plane, the above identification may appear strange, 
But I shall deal with this and connected points about the conception 
of moksa in the next lecture. 


— 


15. Janami dharmam na ca me pravritih, janamyadharmam na ca me niv- 
ritih, 


LECTURE I 


I tried to show in the first lecture that the ultimate purpose 
which man continually endeavours to attain, though not always with 
a clear knowledge of it, is self-perfection. I also indicated that 
this ideal had risen to the level of explicit consciousness in the 
Indian conception of moksa. My aim to-day will be to explain 
this conception. I shall also point out that the ideal for which it 
stands unfolded itself only gradually and that even now, though 
all Indian thinkers are agreed regarding its ultimacy, there is dis- 
agreement among them about several of its details. So far as the 
latter aim goes, I shall be concerned with what the terms of the 
endowment describe as the increasing revelation of man’s ultimate 
purpose in the course of the ages. But it is not necessary to treat 
these two points separately. I shall begin with the second of them, 
which relates to the progressive unfolding of the ideal; and I hope 


that, in dealing with it, the first also viz., the conception of moksa 
will become clear. 


To judge from the literature that has been preserved, the con- 
ception of moksa is found for the first time in the history of Indian 
thought in the Upanishads; and since they are separated from the 
earlier portions of the Veda by several centuries, we may conclude 
that it dawned upon the Indian mind only after a prolonged search. 
But the stages by which the advance towards it was made cannot 
now be traced, because the long prevalence of the ideal finally 
reached has led to their almost complete obliteration. Yet so much 
is quite clear, viz., that the true and the good were pursued sepa- 
rately as ultimate values before moksa came to be thought of: 


(1) Truth 


The surviving literature of ancient India may be said to start 
with the ideal of speculative truth, or truth sought for its own sake. 
The purpose of several philosophic hymns in the Rigveda is little 
more than the satisfaction of theoretic, or what is called contem- 
plative, curiosity. The cosmogonic hymns, in particular, illustrate 
this point very well; and their mythology may well be described 
as the nature-philosophy of the age. The poet-philosophers of the 
day marvel at the vastness and splendour of the universe, and exhi- 
bit a passionate desire to know how it came into being. One of 
them, for instance, asks of what material it is constituted, ‘What 
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was the wood and what the tree from which they fashioned forth 
the earth and heaven ?’ ;1 and another, casting a speculative glance 
at the heavens, enquires, ‘These stars which are set on high and 
_ appear at night, whither do they go in the day-time ?’2.._questions 

which suggest no motive beyond the mere desire to know. The 
answers given, as may be expected, are various, being based upon 
the beliefs prevalent at the time in the religious and other spheres 
of life. But the Indian came in course of time to conceive a dis- 
like to the pursuit, in such matters, of theoretical knowledge as a 
final aim, and to feel that it should be sought only if it be useful 
in the attainment of some practical end. It is quite a common- 
place to find it stated in the beginning of serious treatises in Sans- 
krit that the useless,’ like the obvious, merits no investigation. 


(2) Goodness 


The other value of goodness also was once pursued for its own 
sake; but it is necessary, before considering it, to explain the signi- 
ficance of the word dharma which, as I stated yesterday, might be 
taken as roughly equivalent to it. According to popular usage as 
well as some systems of thought,* dharma signifies moral merit, 
which consists in or results from practising virtues like temperance, 
charity and compassion, and is therefore the equivalent of good- 
ness. That, however, is not its sole meaning. It is sometiines used 
to denote ritual or religious duties ;> and, when so used, it points 
to activity whose final aim is to secure some personal good to the 
agent. But even then, the idea of dharma necessarily presupposes 
moral goodness, in its double aspect of devotion to social duties and 
cultivation of private virtues. There is a simple story narrated in 
the Mahabharata (xii. 124) to illustrate this point. Once upon a 
time, it is stated here, Prahlada, the king of the demons, defeated 
Indra in battle and took over from him the whole of the heavenly 
kingdom. Distressed at this discomfiture, Indra went to his vic- 
torious opponent in the guise of a pupil, and served him most duti- . 
fully for a long time. Pleased with that service, Prahlada conferred 


1. Rigveda, X.31.7. 


2. Ibid, 1.24.10. i 
3. E.g. the number of kāka-danta. The taste for speculation as such, how- 


ever, did not entirely disappear. In almost every department of learning, 
we find discussions whose bearing on practical life is very slight. But this 
is only the exception that proves the rule. 
4. See Vātsyäyana on Nyäya-sūtra, I. i. 2. 
5. See Bhāşya on Mimāmsä-sūtra, I. i. 2. 
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a boon upon Indra, leaving the choice of it to him. Indra then asked 
Prahlada as to how he had come by such a splendid kingdom ; and 
learning that it was the fruit of his goodness he asked for its transfer 
to himself—a device by which Indra in the act of securing virtue 
for himself, would deprive his enemy of it. Bound by his promise, 
Prahlada agreed. Soon after, he saw something radiant emanating 
from his frame and passing out. When he questioned what it was, 
it replied that it was his own virtue moving towards its new abode. 
But that was not all. Immediately after, he saw another appari- 
tion of the same kind ; and, on being questioned similarly, it replied 
that it was dharma following virtue unable to bear separation from 
it. The point thus concretely illustrated in this story, which we 
have to note, is that the relation between goodness and 
dharma is necessary, so that to speak of a person as devoted to 
dharma is to imply that he is of a virtuous character. With this 
implication of dharma in our mind, we may pass on to consider the 
place assigned in early Indian thought to the value of goodness. | 


Passages, commending the pursuit of dharma as an end-value, 
appear on a much larger scale in the Veda than those pointing to 
truth sought for its own sake. The whole of the Brahmana litera- 
ture, which forms the bulk of the Vedas, may be said to be con- 
cerned with it. In the language of a somewhat later epoch, 
it may be described as the tri-varga or threefold ideal for, according 
to it, the only legitimate human values are three, viz., dharma, 
artha and kama, of which the latter two are to subserve the first. 
This view excludes moksa from the sphere of the higher values, 
and therefore also jrana, or knowledge of ultimate reality, which is 
but a stepping-stone to it in the opinion of all the schools that up- 
hold that ideal. Whatever use was found for knowledge in that 
view was as subordinate to dharma. But, unlike speculative truth, 
this value continued for long to be recognised as ultimate. In 
màny portions of the Mahabharata we find only the tri-varga ideal 
set forth, although the final purport of the epic, in its present form, 
may be moksa as expert interpreters point out. Apastamba again 
refers to it in his Dharma-sitra;? and Jayanta in his Nyaya-manjart 
alludes to a school of thought which, in céntroverting the ideal of 
moksa, says ‘It is all very well to talk of it as the highest value. 
But is it feasible at all? Really the values are only three—dharma, 
artha and kama; and the so-called fourth value is nothing but a 


6. According to the principle enunciated by Jaimini in his Sūtra (l. ii. 
1). Cf. Sarhkara’s com. on Vedänta-sūtra, I. i. 4. 
7. U. xxiii-xxiv. ~ 
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myth. When distress overtakes a man by the death of those near 
and dear to him, he may talk of moksa ; but when it comes to a 


question of actually pursuing it, he fails to find any truly practical 
means to its successful achievement.’8 


To consider now the ideal of moksa. As already stated, it is 
mentioned for the first time in the Upanishads; and the fact that 
they are regarded as the crown of the Vedas points to the belief 
that it came, in course of time, to be taken as the highest value. 
But it should not be understood from this that either dharma or 
jrana was excluded, for we come across statements in the Upani- 
shads which emphasise the need for both in attaining the ideal of 
moksa, The SvetaSvatara Upanishad, for example, declares that 
where dharma or ritual is practised, ‘there inspiration is born’ 
(ii.6), and also that ‘there is no winning of the goal of life except 
through knowledge’ (iii.8). While admitting that jana and 
dharma or karma (to use the term which is commonly substituted 
for it in this context) are necessary, these early thinkers seem to 
have discussed for a long time their relation to each other and to 
the final ideal. The ISa Upanishad (st. 9-11), for instance, places 
equal emphasis on both (ubhayam saha): but others. like the 
Brhadaranyaka (IV. iv.22), assign a relatively subordinate position 
to karma. The same diversity of opinion survives in the later 
schools of Vedanta, some subordinating karma to jfidna, others re- 
garding them as of co-ordinate importance. Without entering into 
details, we may note that all the schools of Vedanta, while admitting 
the need for both, refuse to subordinate jñāna to karma as the 
Mimarnsa does. 

The new ideal not merely includes the old ones; it also trans- 
cends them as shown, for example, by the statement in the Isa Upa- 
nishad to which I have just referred. According to it, karma and 
āna yield their own distinctive fruits:!® but the result to whieh 
they lead, when pursued together, is higher than either of them. 
In this process of combined pursuit, the two values are totally 
transformed ; and the transformation is precisely like that which, 
as pointed out in the previous lecture, the good and the true should 
undergo, if they are to culminate in the ideal of perfection. In the 
first place, jana changes from being mediate knowledge to imme- 


8. Pp. 513-5. This view seems to have been held by the early Mimam- 
sakas or, more strictly, the Yajiikas. 

9. See Vedanta-sitra, I.i.iv and III. iv. 1-17. 

10. Cf. Karmanā pitr-lokah; vidyayé devaflokah (Br. Up. I.v.16), 
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diate experience. That, for instance, is the significance of Upani- 
shadie passages which prescribe a course of meditation upon the 
final truth after it has been learnt.1! In the second place, dharma 
also undergoes a similar change. Conceived as an ultimate value 
it serves, as indicated earlier, a double purpose—securing shins 
personal advantage to the agent, and ministering to the good of 
others. Of these two, the former or the egoistic aim is here wholly 
given up, according to the well-known teaching of the Gita;?!2 but 
its altruistic purpose continues as before, so that dharma becomes 
service to others rendered in a spirit of absolute detachment. 


A similarly protracted investigation, it may be added, was 
carried on regarding another point touching the nature of the ideal. 
The goal of human existence, as first conceived in India, was the 
attainment of unalloyed and everlasting happiness in a future life 
by offering sacrifices to the numerous deities believed in at the 

time, and otherwise propitiating them. Whatever may have been 
the nature and extent of the self-sacrifice presupposed by a suc- 
cessful achievement of that goal, it cannot be gainsaid that it was 
finally the seeking of happiress for oneself. This hedonistic aim 

naturally gave rise to a reaction; and we find springing up various 
~ other schools adopting the opposite view and representing the goal 
as one not of happiness, but only of freedom from pain and suffer- 
ing. This negative view was advocated, for instance, by the fol- 
lowers df the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the sankhya-Yoga. There was 
a reversion from it, afterwards, to the positive ideal of bliss in the 
Vedanta, which stands for the final verdict of the Indian mind in 
this, as in so many other, respects. According to all forms of it, 
the final state of release is characterised not only by the absence 
of suffering but also by the presence of bliss.18 The restoration of 
the earlier aim, it must be added, also meant its sublimation, since 
the bliss or happiness of moksa is not conceived as a new acquisi- 
tion by the self but as the regaining of what is intrinsic to it. Fur- 
ther, the notion of the self itself is in ohe way or another pro- 
foundly transformed in all the schools of Vedanta. In the theistic 
schools, like the Dvaita and the Visistadvaita, it is conceived as 
completely dependent upon God, while according to absolutistic 
doctrines, like the Advaita, the individual self as such ceases to be, 
because it merges in the universal self. 


li. E.g. Vijaya prajñňäm kurvita: (Br. Up. IV. iv. 21). 

12. Cf. Isa. Up. st. 1 and 2. 

13. Cf. Tarati gokam dtma-vit, Ch.; Up. VII. i.3. Rasam hyevayam 
labdhva anandi bhavati, Tait. Up. ii.7. 
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The point to be specially noted about this ideal, whether con- 
ceived as negative or positive, is that when once it was definitely 
formulated, it came to be accepted by all the Indian thinkers as the 
highest of human values. Even the Mimarhsakas, the direct suc- 
cessors of the old exponents of dharma in the sense of ritual, from 
whom determined opposition to it might have been expected, 
acknowledged it; and there is reason to think that the new ideal 
had been adopted by them by the time of Upavarsa, who is com- 
monly referred to the early centuries of the Christian era. Thus 
the conception of moksa marks a definite advance in the search 
for the ideal in India; and the step which India took in this is 
unique in the whole history of human thought. We may have a 
purely practical ideal or a purely speculative one elsewhere; and 
we may occasionally find even a welding of the two with a view 
to reach a higher goal. But the explicit formulation of it, and its 
acceptance by all thinkers and once for all is peculiar to India 
alone. It means that there are two aspects of man which need to 
be taken into consideration in arriving at the true conception of 
his highest ideal. In the first place, he is ignorant of the ultimate 
truth; and he is also aware of that ignorance, as shown by his very 
efforts to philosophise. It is not, however, his only shortcoming. 
If it were, a knowledge of the ultimate truth would suffice for him 
to attain the goal. But it does not, for every man, according to his 
past, has more or less of selfish impulses in him; and these need to 
be brought under proper control, if not altogether eradicated, be- 
fore he can achieve the ideal. So long as he is subject to their in- 
fluence, he can neither whole-heartedly pursue the good nor even 
effectively strive to acquire metaphysical truth—the two neces- 
sary requirements for self-perfection. This does not mean that an 
exclusive attention to either of these aims, viz., goodness and truth, 
is not of any value. Both, to be sure, leave their elevating influ- 
ence behind. In the case of moral practice particularly, to quote 
the words of the Gita (ii. 40), even a slight advance made hfs a 
lasting value. What is meant is only that the complete develop- 
ment of man’s nature rests not on the purification of the impulses 
alone nor on the removal of ignorance alone, but on both. In fact, 
as we have already seen, neither can be achieved finally without 
the help of the other; and the culmination of the one process im- 
plies the culmination of the other’ 


14. Na hi sarva-kéminim vimokh ccna Taso TeSISA ERGY 
upapannah: Citsukha’s Tattva-pradipikd, p. 395 Nirn. Sag. E Ja 
Cf. Bhāşya on Yoga-sūtra, i.16; Jñānasyaiva para kastha vairägyam. 
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Though agreement has thus been reached in regard to the 
status as well as the essential nature of the ideal, there are still 
important points about it which remain undecided. I have already 
had occasion to allude to one such point, viz. the yet unsettled 
controversy concerning the precise relation of karma and jñāna 
to each other and to the ideal. I shall mention two more; but, in 
so doing, I shall confine my attention, as I have for the most part 
done thus far, to the schools of the Vedanta. The other doctrines, 
including the orthodox Mimamsa have for long been superseded 
completely so that it is not really necessary to refer to them in 
reckoning up the final conclusions of Indian thought. They mark 
but stages in the unfolding of the Indian ideal; and their primary in- 
terest now, so far at least as our immediate purpose is concerned, 
is historical. 


(1) The first point concerns the question whether or not the 
ideal can be attained in the present life. Among the Vedantins, 
none but Samkara holds that this is possible.!© He does not, in- 
deed, mean that all will attain it here and now; but the point is 
that, according to him, there is nothing inherent in the nature of 
the goal of perfection to prevent its achievement in the present 
life. He is well supported in this by the Upanishads which, though 
they also refer to moksa as taking place after death, contain several 
statements which show that it can be achieved here. One of the 
most explicit among them is the following: ‘When all desires 
dwelling in the heart vanish. then a man becomes immortal; and 
(even) here reaches the goal.”!6 The other Vedantins explain such 
statements as more or less rhetorical, and maintain that release is 
possible only after death. Even so great an authority as- 
Apastamba!’ ridicules the idea of achieving perfection when one, 
to all appearances, still continues to live under finite conditions. 
But Sarmnkara states, in one of the very few passages in which he 
seems to refer to his own experience, that the matter is one of per- 
sonal knowledge and that it is not for another to deny it1% Even 
those who refuse to accept the possibility of jivanmukti, as this is 
called, admit that man may reach so near to the ideal here that 
release will result immediately after physical death. What they 
insist therefore is only that the process of preparation should not 


15. Some of the non-Vedantic schools of Indian thought, like the Sankhya 
and Buddhism, also accept j?vanmukti. 

16. Katha Up. II. iii.14. 

17. Dharma-sitra, II. xxi. 14-16. 

18. Com. on Vedanta-siitra, IV.i.15. This does not make it subjec- 
tive, for it has the support of §ruti. 
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cease within this life, but should continue till its end. According 
to Sarnkara, on the other hand, there is no reason for such insist- 
ence because, if to realise the ultimate truth is the means to it, 
moksa must be achieved whenever such realisation takes place;!9 
and there can be no interval between the two, as there can be 
none between the dawning of the day and the disappearance of 
darkness. One can understand the view that the ideal can never 
be actualised by us, for it seems to be in its very nature to recede 
as we pursue it; but, if it is granted that it is achievable, it is hard 
to see why its attainment should invariably be after this life. This 
question, it is obvious, touches the conception of the ideal inti- 
mately; and it is scarcely necessary to point out that the positivis- 
tic view of moksa advocated by Sartnkara, makes a greater appeal 
. for man than the eschatological one. T, 


Here the question may be asked whether such complete in- 
tuitive knowledge of reality as is required for moksa can he at- 
tained in the present life. The answer to this question depends 
upon what we understand by the term ‘knowledge’ in this context. 
It refers, no doubt, to reality as a whole. But what aspect or aspects 
of it precisely are intended to be understood by it? It is often 
assumed that it should comprehend all details concerning it. If it 
does, there is probably something to be said against the conception 
of jivanmukti, because it is inconceivable how all details: relating 
to the whole of reality—past and future, far and near—can be com- 
prehended by any one in this life. But there is truly no warrant for 
such an assumption. The knowledge is only of the essence of reality 
—such essence as is suggested by the well-known examples given in 
the Chandogya Upanishad (VI. i) to illustrate its all-pervasiveness, 
for instance, the substance gold in all golden things. To take the 
advaitic doctrine, with which we are at present concerned, the 
truth taught in the Upanishads is the oneness of all with the 
Absolute. Now to intuit this truth, In our sense of the word, is to 
realise that oneness within one’s own experience. Its realisation 
may be far from easy, but there is nothing impossible in it. The 
correctness of this view is vouched for by recognised exponents of 
the doctrine. One of them, interpreting the Chandogya passage Mm 
question, ‘When the self is known all is known, writes that the 
word ‘all’ there refers only to the inner essence of all things and 
is not intended to signify the knowledge of each one of them in its 


19. See Sarnkara on Vedānta-sūtra, Ul.iii.32. It is virtually the goal, 
according to him, and moksa in the eschatological sense automatically follows 
after death. Cf. Vimuktaśca vimucyate : Katha Up. M.ï.1. 
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individual and accidental form.*® No objection, on this score, can 
therefore be urged against the ideal of jivanmukti. 


It is desirable to add a few words in elucidation of this ideal. 
We should not think that, in the view of those that uphold it, pro- 
gress and perfection are conceptions pointing to the same level of 
experience. The one takes place in time; the other signifies 
transcending it. As Prof. Radhakrishnan says, perfection is not 
attained within the time order or within the limits of the historical 
process. It is ‘victory over time, a triumphant passage from the 
historical to the superhistorical.’*1 That is, perfection is not to be 
understood as taking place gradually or step by step, but in a flash 
at some point during the progress. This is the significance of the 
scriptural passage, quoted by Samkara in his commentary on the 
Katha Upanishad,? which means that the knower ‘arrives at the 
goal without travelling.’ It does not consist in moving towards a 
goal, but is a mere change of outlook. Progress and perfection 
are, indeed, related to each other, but only as time is related to 
eternity, where eternity is not everlasting time but what transcends 
it; and that relation cannot obviously be temporal. There is cer- 
tainly a long course of preliminary discipline prescribed for reach- 
ing the goal; but, as Samkara is never tired of reminding us, it 
serves only as an indirect aid. Or, as we might put it, the disci- 
pline ig merely for gathering the spiritual momentum needed for 
rising above the stream of time. This kind of sudden transforma- 
tion in us occurs whenever any of the higher values is realised; 
but while in the other cases we catch but a fleeting glimpse of the 
perfect state, here it is attained once and for all. We touch the 
ideal there, but fall away from it soon. Here there is no such lapse. 


A person that has attained jivanmukti does not abandon acti- 
vity if, indeed, it is possible for anybody to do so; but the activity 
becomes wholly impersonal, and he responds to presented situa- 
tions without relating them to himself. It is this transcending of 
all subjective or personal valuation which is the significance of 
the Upanishadic saying% that a knower is not troubled by thoughts 
like ‘Have I not done the right?’ or ‘Have I done the wrong?’ It 
means that he rises above the moods of self-approbation and self- 


20. Sarva-padasya sarva-tattva-paratvena tattadasidharanaripena sarva- 
jranasya avivaksitavadt: Siddhanta-lesa-samgraha— (Kumbhakonam 
Edn.), p. 62 (com.). See also Pafcadasi, xiii. 54ff. 

Philosophy, (1937), p. 264. 

Anadhvagth adhvasu parayisnavah (1.iii.12). 

Avagatireva gatih (#bid.). 

Tait. Up. ii.9. 
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condemnation, and not that he ceases from acting. The freed or 
perfected man thus does not lead a passive life. Nor is his attitude 
towards the world one of pessimistic fatalism, as it is too com- 
monly assumed. That is clear from our characterisation of moksa 
as a State of supreme bliss; and there are many passages, like the 
song of the soul’s unity in the Taittiriya Upanishad (II. x.), 
which revel in describing the peaceful state of the knower. There 
are again samnyasins, still arnong us, who are the embodiment noi 
only of loving kindness for all, but also of detached joy of which 
the serene smile that ever plays on their lips is a sure sign. 


(2) We have thus seen that there is nothing in the nature of 
moksa which necessarily makes it attainable only in a future life. 
The second point, which I like te mention, relates to the question 
whether this ideal is such as can be achieved by one and all or 
only by some; and, if the former, whether it is to be attained by 
individuals separately and in isolation from the rest or by all to- 
gether. This is a detail about which also the Vedantins have not 
arrived at any definite conclusion. According to certain schools, 
like the Dvaita, some are eternally bound; of the remaining schools 
some maintain that release is for all but that it is for each separa- 
tely; and others that no one, whatever his qualifications and how- 
ever far he may advance on the path to it, will attain moksa until 
all are qualified for it. The last is what is generally known as the 
ideal of sarva-mukti or universal release. Unlike jivanmukti, there 
has been a long and keen controversy about it even among the 
advaitins; but it is clear that there can be no other conception of 
freedom which makes a wider appeal. The belief of the Indian 
in the karma doctrine which, in its prevalent form, holds each 
person responsible for whatever he is now or may ever become 
hereafter may suggest that the conception of release should be 
individualistic2® But several great thinkers have believed in 
sarva-mukti, and there are various ways of conceiving the possi- 
bility of it recorded in old Sanskrit works. Of these, I shall refer 
here to one that is least dependent upon the technical postulates of 


Vedanta. 
Long prior to the time of Sarnkara, there flourished a Vedantic 
thinker, named Bhartrprapafica.* He also was a monist, like 


25. This, of course, does not mean that society is neglected, as is clear 
from the insistence on altruistic service in the training qualifying for release $ 
26. See Indian Antiquary for April, 1924, for an outline of the views of 
this thinker. Cf. Nrsirnhasramin’s Vedanta-tattva-viveka, pp. 34-8. 
(Chowkhamba Series). 
4 
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Sarnkara; but he advocated what is known as the bhedabhedg 
view. That is, though he believed in the sole reality of Brahman 
he, unlike Sarnkara, found a place for all variety in it. According 
to him there is only one soul, but it functions in many centres. 
The common notion of a plurality of souls is due to this functional 
divergence and the mistaking of a temporary focusing of experi- 
ence for the permanent individuality of the experient. But really 
this individuality only represents one of the numerous points 
where the single soul operates. Or to express the same in a 
different manner, the only soul that is, the cosmic soul as we may 
term it for convenience in referring to it, reveals itself simultane- 
usly through several bodily organisms. A giant banyan tree, 
judged by its secondary trunks standing apart, may appear to be 
many; but it is really one for they all meet at the top, the seeming 
trunks being only roots that grow in the air instead of under the 
ground. There is nothing novel in this notion of one and the same 
soul being in relation with many bodies for, according to the karma 
doctrine, a single soul is regarded as assuming different bodily 
frames in different births, though the bodies there are conceived as 
succeeding one another only in time and not, as here, as coexisting in 
space also. If thus there is only one soul to be liberated, the so-called 
individual jivas, whch are but partial and provisional manifesta- 
tions of it, can only contribute towards its liberation, which will 
not obviously result until the effort in that direction of the last jiva 
is successful. All of them should strive, but it is for a common end 
that they should do so. This unity of purpose, however, is only 
from the standpoint of moksa. In regard to other purposes relating 
to moral or material welfare, the jivas manifestly differ; and their 
difference, so far, is admitted to be real.2?7 That is, while every 
person feels, and feels rightly, that he has his own specific aims to 
achieve, that feeling is wrong, if entertained towards the final aim 
of life, because he cannot secure it apart from the rest. In this 
twofold aim, he resembles, we may say, a planet which, while 
‘moving on its own axis, also moves, in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the solar system, about the sun as all the other planets 
do.28 


27. This is expressed by saying that, though avidyd is one, the internal 
organs (antah-karanas) are many. Brahman becomes the cosmic soul through 
the adjunct of avidyd, and it is split up into a manifold of jimas through the 
different internal organs. The jivas thus have two adjuncts. In Sarnkara’s 
Advaita, the second of these is traced to the first, so that they are condition- 
ed ultimately by only one adjunct, viz., avidyd. 

2. The adoption of this double attitude by Bhartrprapafica towards the 
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A necessary corollary to this view is that the achievement of 
the final ideal requires a twofold discipline. The first part of it 
is for overcoming narrow attachment (asañga), which is the source 
of man’s wrong belief that he is essentially different from others. 
He should therefore first rise from this false belief to a conscious- 
ness of the underlying unity of all. And the means to it is devotion 
to social morality and meditation on the truth that there is but one 
and only one soul, though it shows itself as manifold. It is the 
conviction that the souls are many and are only externally related 
to one another that is the source of much, if not of all, moral evil. 
When that conviction is replaced by the contrary one that they are 
but the same, the moral evil practically disappears. It is only when 
this unity of all the selves has been realised, not only in thought but 
also in fact, and man has shaken off the burden of a separate self 
that he will be able to work for the further and final ideal of 
spiritual freedom. If we start with the notions of matter, finite 
selves, the cosmic soul and the infinite spirit, we may say that the 
object of the preliminary training is to realise the ultimate oneness 
of all finite selves with the cosmig,soul. The aim of the second part 
of the discipline is the realisation of the ultimate unity of all Being, 
including matter, and of thet Being as the infinite spirit. The 
discipline of the second stage also consists in work and meditation ; 
but it is not necessary to enter into further details. It will suffice 
to observe that a person, who has experienced his identity with 
the cosmic soul, will necessarily be actuated by universal love, and 
that, there being nothing to disquiet him except the consciousness 
that there are others who have yet to realise the same identity, 
his main concern then will be to assist them in doing so. 


What we have to note particularly in connection with this view 
is that man must disabuse his mind once for all of the notion that 
he can reach his spiritual goal apart from others. To say that 
one’s salvation is one’s own concern is like saying that the heart 
or the lungs have their own end to achieve independently of that 
of the bodily organism as a whole. Whatever separate purpose 
they may serve is only contributory to its well-being. The excel- 


self makes his view better than the other views of universal release now 
commonly known. It avoids the solipsistic position of those that maintain 
the possibility ef such release on the basis of one jiwa alone, and explain the 
belief that there are many jivas as purely a delusion. If to avoid this 
difficulty, the jiva is taken to be in reality but one, though appearing as 
many, we should be in the self-stultifying position that when one strives 
for and attains moksa, all will be released: Munirmanute murkho mucyate, 


as an old saying has it. 
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lence of this position consists in the fact that it gives no room for 
the charge that may be brought against the other ideal of isolated 
release. Whatever may be the extent of altruistie service involved 
in the training necesary for reaching it, there is no question that 
that ideal is eventually individualistic. -But here it is not so at all, 
Every one, who is qualified, works for the perfection of all > and 
he does so with the full conviction that he has nothing to gain 
thereby for himself exclusively. Here we have a parallel to the 
Gita teaching of selfless duty. It asks man to do his duty without 
any reference whatsoever to his personal interests. The same 
principle of detached action is, in this view, extended to the higher 
aim of moksa. The teaching of the Gita is to be followed here 
also, but not for achieving one’s own salvation, as it is usually 
explained; it is rather for acquiring the fitness to work for the 
ultimate purpose of universal perfection. 


Thus we see that, although the view that moksa is the highest 
ideal has been accepted by all Indian thinkers, and the Vedantins 
among them are also agreed as regards certain important features 
of it like its positive and blissful character, there are details 
relating to it which remain still unsettled. These details, 
to judge from the instances just given, are such as will, when deter- 
mined, not only clarify the ideal but also inspire man with fresh 
motives for responding readily to its call. That man should still 
be far from the goal of life is not so surprising, for he is governed 
not only by his spiritual but also by his animal nature. What is 
surprising is that, with all the attention which the best minds have 
devoted to it for so long, even the nature of the ideal should be yet 
not completely known. The ordinary view that it is known and 
is embodied in the triad of values—the good, the beautiful and the 
true—is, as we have seen, not correct. Until the ideal becomes 
quite clear in all its important aspects, we cannot expect true or 
steady progress towards it to be made. But its further determina- 
tion, it should be plain from what has been stated so far, does not 
depend upon mere speculation; it depends also upon an earnest 
pursuit of it on the practical side, as far as it has been envisaged. 
That is how the ideal has hitherto been ascertained. Mere theoreti- 
cal advance is not of much avail: and advance on the practical side 
only, though certainly more useful, cannot by itself lead to the final 
goal. It is only when both theory and practice are. pressed into 
service that, on the Indian view, any genuine progress in our know- 
ledge of it can be made. As the nature of the final goal becomes 
clearer and better understood in consequence of this twofold 
endeavour, we may be sure that man’s march towards it will be less 
slow and less chequred than it has hitherto been. 
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I 
AHIMSA 

I consider it an honour to be called upon by the University to 
deliver the first lectures under the lectureship founded as a memo- 
rial to Dr. Annie Besant, the distinguished lady who devoted her 
long life and inexhaustible energies to the study of the religion, 
philosophy and culture of India and to the political, moral and spiri- 
tual regeneration of this country which she adopted as her own. The 
terms of the lectureship were made deliberately wide and varied, 
so as to cover all the fields of thought and activity in which Dr. 
Besant laboured all the years of her life. The lectureship com- 
prises subjects connected with politics, civics or sociology, religion, 
philosophy or ethics, education, or the fine arts. The terms of the 
lectureship offer a very wide choice to the lecturer. The subjects 
I have chosen for my lectures are, the doctrines of Ahimsā and 
Asanga in Hinduism. I have been guided in the choice of these 
subjects by the fact that Dr. Besant was deeply interested not 
merely in their historical aspects, but also in their bearing on the 
conditions of the present times. Another reason which influenced 
my choice was the topical interest of the subject of the Ahimsa. The 
doctrine of Asanga is of great religious and psychological interest. 
In my opinion, much confusion and misunderstanding have gather- 
ed round these topics, and I hope that the discussion of these sub- 
jects may contribute to their elucidation. 


I will now proceed with the subject of my first lecture, viz. 
the doctrine of Ahirnsé in Hinduism. The doctrine has come to 
occupy a large place in political talk, and to some extent in thought, 
but as far as possible, I wish to avoid any reference to political 
controversies. 


The virtue of Ahims&S holds a most prominent position in 
Hindu religious and ethical literature It is spoken of as the 
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highest of virtues, and afgart q ay: is a familiar dictum in our 
sacred literature. -AhirnsA means forbearance from Hirhsā. But 
what exactly is the connotation of Hitnsé ? Himsa implies the 
causing of pain or suffering to sentient creatures, whether men or 
the lower animals. But it is not every act of this description that 
can be described as Himsa. It would be most appropriately ren- 
dered in English by the words, violence, injury, or cruelty. All 
these words carry ethical associations and a reference to standards 
of right and wrong, and imply the use of force without any proper 
reason or justification. Violence is defined by Webster as the 
“unjust or unwarranted use of force, with the accompaniment of 
vehemence, outrage or fury.” The duty to observe non-violence is 
not violated, if the employment of force with the incident of causing 
pain or suffering is warranted or justified by the circumstances. 
Force may be employed for various purposes; for the protection 
of the individual or of society or for the benefit and welfare of 
humanity. 


TATA HAPS LATA HTT, | 
ITM RLSM A, HATWTT =A II 


—Anusisana, 231. 23. 


“Gne is free from sin in killing, confining or inflicting suffering, 
if it is for the benefit of the village or from loyalty to the 
master or for the protection of the poor and the helpless.” 


It may be employed for the prevention of crime, for the correc- 
tion of offenders, for the education of the young, for the purpose 
of self-preservation (subject of course to limitations) for defence 
against aggression and for the preservation of the life and inde- 
pendence of a society or nation. 


Rad gand Sa JAANE, | 
QUST WAAL UA SAA, PARAAN l 
Te: daia BCAA val Pasa, APTA | 
SAT MATAA AAT TRS SAT I 
fafa caf Tar fears | 
agd ggat a gaaf a ftad | 
TAA Graal EEE: AARAA: | 


—Anuśãsana—221, 3-5. 
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“For the general good, happiness may be secured by causing unhappi- 
ness to some. The king who punishes and severely warns 
earns merit thereby. The teacher obtains the reward 
of Dharma by severly admonishing his pupils, and the master 
by doing the same to his servants, and the ruler by punishing 
transgressors. The physician secures good by causing pain. 
Killing animals for sacrifices involves no sin, Similarly others 
who do harm attain heaven if they act benevolently.” 


It may be required for the purpose of internal administration 
or as a matter of external policy in relations with foreign powers. 
Whether it is justifiable or not depends upon the purposes for 
which force is employed. For the purpose of conquest of another 
country and territorial aggrandisement it would not be morally 
justifiable. The real aim of conquest is often hidden under the 
masquerade of a self-imposed mission or duty to extend the bene- 
fits of civilisation or of a religion claiming a monopoly of truth. 
The desire to extend territory or power assumes many insidious 
forms. In rare cases the conquest may be justifiable on moral 
grounds; for example, for the suppression of cannibalism or the 
slave-trade, or the prevention of head-hunting as practised by 
certain aborginal communities. But all pleas of this kind are 
open to the gravest suspicion, and must be rigorously scrutinised 
before accepting their validity. 


The duty of Ahirnsé or forbearance from the infliction of pain 
or injury is laid down by the Hindu books in terms which embrace 
not merely human beings, but also the lower animals. But the 
obligation cannot be interpreted as strictly in the case of the lower 
animals, and the observance of the duty in all cases and circum- 
stances is neither practicable nor even possible. The question is 
largely discussed in our sacred books and the considerations appli- 
cable to the determination of the extent and limits of our duties 
to the lower animals are not altogether identical with those appli- 
cable to our relations to our fellowmen. 


It must not be inferred from the generality of the terms in 
which the maxim of Ahirnsa is laid down that it admits of no ex- 
ceptions, limitations or qualifications. Maxims, whether ethical or 
legal, are generally only half-truths. They embody the results of 
our experience expressed in the form of general statements for the 
sake of convenience of precept. The exceptions to general rules 
are of a varied character and it would not be possible to embody 
all the exceptions and qualifications in the general rules of conduct 
enunciated by moralists. It must also*be remembered that Hindu 
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law-givers and moralists resort to the method of exaggeration for 
the purpose of emphasising the importance of a precept, The same 
law-giver will be found laying down general rules in the most 
unqualified terms, and other rules of conduct later on which seem 
to be inconsistent with the general rule. It has been observed by 
English lawyers with reference to legal maxims that the exceptions 
are sometimes so numerous as to eat up the rule. The Hindu 
commentators were quite familiar with the principles of interpreta- 
tion. They were men of common-sense and realists. They realised 
the importance of reconciling conflicting texts and declined to lay 
down impracticable rules of conduct. 


I will now proceed to consider whether there is any warrant 
in Hindu literature for laying down the maxim of Ahirnsa in un- 
qualified terms. It is the glory of Hinduism that it preaches the 
virtue of Ahimsa not merely in our dealings with our fellow-men, 
but also in our treatment of the lower animals. It does credit to 
the common-sense of the Hindus that the great law-givers and 
moralists recognised the limitations and qualifications of this 
doctrine. Neither in the Vedas nor in the Smrtis nor in the 
Puranas is the doctrine laid down in unqualified terms. There are 
several passages in the Bhagavad Gita where stress is laid upon the 
virtue of Ahimsa. But having regard to the fact that Sri Krsna 
advises Afjuna to fight the Kauravas and wage a war against un- 
righteousness, there can be no doubt that the Gita does not lay 
down that the doctrine of Ahimsa is to be adhered to under all 


circumstances and to the extent of refusing to fight when reason 
calls for it. 


The Hindu books on polity and Nītiśāstra emphasise the impor- 
tance of the employment of force for legitimate purposes, such as 
the preservation of law and order, and the defence of society against 
external aggression. Neither in theory nor in practice is there any 
justification for the belief that Hinduism has adopted the unquali- 
fied doctrine of non-violence. The Vedas, like many other religious 
books speak of wars and battles, and contain prayers for success 
against enemies. The use of animal food is recognised and animal 
sacrifices are enjoined. Coming to the age of the Smrtis, the 
earliest and the most authoritative is the Smrti of Manu. The use 
of animal food and the offering of animal food in the exercise of 
hospitality are recognised. The employment of force for the pur- 
pose of punishment of crime and prevention of anarchy is sanction- 
ed. Dandaniti figures largely in Manu and all other Dharma 
Sastras. The legitimacy of the use of force for the defence and 
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protection of individuals, as well as for the preservation of the 
community or the country is declared in numerous places. 


I will now cite a few texts in support of these views. In con- 
nection with the performance of the animal sacrifices enjoined in 
the Vedas, the question whethex,the killing of animals is sinful or 
not is discussed, and the conclusion is that cruelty or violence, 
even to the extent of the taking away of life, is not sinful, when it 
is done in the performance of a duty enjoined by religion. 


at ARa fai faa | 
afata af faa argal fÈ faa uy 
—_Vanu-—-V. 44, 


“The Himsa ordained by the Vedas is inevitable in this universe. It 


is really (no lapse from) Ahirhsa, for all true Dharma derives 
from the Vedas.” 


The ethics of flesh-eating is discussed at length in the story 
of the virtuous butcher (Dharma-vyadha) in the Mahabharata. A 
learned ascetic who had been filled with pride and conceit was 
advised by a lady to go to Mithila and acquire a knowledge of 
Dharma from a butcher imethat city. The Brahmin was unable to 
understand how a person who had been so highly praised for his 
knowledge of Dharma could reconcile himself to the trade of a 
butcher. The butcher told him that he was merely carrying on his 
hereditary occupation, that each caste had its own prescribed duties 
and that it was not sinful for him to follow his ancestral occu- 
pation. He also added that he did not himself kill the animals 
whose flesh he was selling and that he was not himself a flesh- 
eater. One who took meat after sacrificing to the Gods and the 
manes incurred no sin by the use of animal food. 


gamt qi a yeh caus a: Aer | 
AAS BAe AA TAA AAT It 


“Who-so eats flesh, after duly offering to the gods and the manes 
according to rule and with a sense of duty, incurs no sin. 


Agaa afd efaerad | 
fafa aa AUS a Swale UI 


—Anusasana—178, 17. 
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“What is offered to the gods and the manes is sacred offering 
(Havis). Whoever eats according to the ordinance of the Vedas 
is guilty of no sin.” 


He then pointed out that many practices which involved the 
infliction of injury or even the destruction of life were not regard- 
ed by the world as sinful. 


g aftafa maA aa feat ot ear UI 
Ha BAe afer Af TEL | 
saaana aga: aa fie cee a 
qa arareattaratia fest | 
gaa stat fe aa fe An à N 
aama cat afea a gaa a | 
sitar fÈ aga) ARA FAG A RN F | 
sae agaa aa fe sarf 3 1 
aq as sare sift: AA: | 
aa: aera safa aga ATATA UI 
qisa aa fe AR a 
—Vana—212, 22-28. 


“ Agriculture is deemed guiltless. It involves infliction of suffering. 
Ploughing kills many living beings in the earth, and many 
others many times. What do you think of it? 


The seeds of grains and rice and other cereals are also living things. 
What do you think ? 


Animals are captured and eaten. And there are lives in trees and 
fruits and in waters. What think you of it? 


Everywhere in the world there are living beings subsisting on living 
beings. Beings live on other beings in many ways and even eat 
each other. What think you of it all, O sage?” 


$a Rafa shat 9 Basia RAET | 
ag dra ce 2 afta aaa: I 
afearag fat aaa RIAT | 


gida È feat à aareqaa wea Il 
—Vana—212, 32, 34. 
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“Who is there who does not inflict harm? Deeply reflecting, is 
there any one who can claim to be free from the charge of 


hurt? Even ascetics devoted to Ahimsa commit Hirnsd, but 
by great effort reduce it to the minimum.” 


In the case of Ksatriyas or members of the warrior-caste, hunt- 
ing and flesh-eating were recognised as lawful. 


CANA Asta RAT SAI TA | 
—Anusisang—178, 21. 


“For the protection of life noxious animals must be killed.” 


Manu says that while the use of animal food may be in accordance 
with natural propensities and is therefore not sinful, it is meritori- 
ous to abstain from the use of such food. 


Tafa Acai ARE ARET | 
—Manu—v. 56. 


“These (including flesh-eating) are the natural propensities of all 
beings. Abstinence is highly meritorious.” 


ÅA A Akad JAANE: | 
RH Aled TAK AAS TTT: N 


—Anusisana—214—35. 


“Those who are paid for military service and who refuse to fight in 
wars—they are not true to the salt they eat, and as disloyal 
traitors to their masters, they undergo terrible torments in hell.” 


The killing of animals in the chase is wanton cruelty and is 
condemned by the enlightened conscience of the modern age, 
though it is regarded as lawful sport in Western countries and even 
in India. The pleasures of the chase are described by the Sanskrit 
poets who extol its merits not merely as an exciting pastime, but as 
a means of promoting physical alertness, efficiency and health and 
skill in marksmanship. While there can be no justification from 
an ethical point of view for the practice of hunting or angling, it will 
be generally admitted that the killing of wild animals, vermin and 
other noxious creatures, whether in self-defence or for the protec- 
tion of human life or property needs no justification. Our judg- 
ment as to the lawfulness or propriety of the destruction of living 
creatures in these cases depends upon the postulate of the superior 


value of human life. The same line of reasoning and thought will 
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justify the destruction of, or injury to, the lower animals without 
the infliction of any avoidable suffering, for the purpose of dis- 
covering remedies against diseases affecting mankind and for the 
advancement of scientific research.* 


We may now pass on to consider the lawfulness of the em- 
ployment of Himsa in our relations with our fellow-beings. If the 
employment of force or violence is contrary to the spirit of Hinduism 
in the case of the lower animals, it is even more so in the case of 
human beings. But is there any warrant for the view that it is 
prohibited in all cases and that the obligation to refrain from vio- 
lence is universal and unqualified? A little reflection will show 
that the maxim of Ahirnséa cannot be recognised or applied as an 
invariable rule of conduct. There are circumstances in which the 
employment of force is justifiable or becomes a matter of duty. 
In such cases it would be improper to characterise the use of force 
as violence. It cannot possibly fall within the definition of violence 
or Himsa. Whether the use of force is morally justifiable or not 
depends upon the purpose for which force is employed. The 
subject is considered at length in the Hindu treatises on ethics, 
law and polity, and they recognise the right of private defence in 
terms not less liberal than the Indian Penal Code. 


€ 
*It is interesting to note that while the ideals of Hinduism on the 
subject. of our duties to the lower animals are far higher than those of 
any other religion, the practical conclusions of the Hindus are not different 
from those expressed by an eminent Christian divine. 


“But have we a right to enslave them (animals), to kill and eat 
them, to cut them open for purposes of medical research, and 
to hunt and shoot them for our amusement? These are not 
easy questions to answer, and I cannot argue for or against these 
practices in this book. My own attitude may be inconsistent: I cannot help 
that. We have, I think, a right to make the animals supply our needs, on 
condition of treating them kindly; we have a right to kill and eat them, for 
creatures which are not useful for food will not long be suffered to exist at 
all; we have a right to vivisect them under anaesthetics, but only if there 
is no other way of acquiring medical knowledge, and if no unnecessary palin 
is inflicted; but to take a pleasure in killing our helpless cousins for fur and 
feathers seems to me a disgusting relic of barbarism. Personally, I have 
never killed anything larger than a wasp, and that was in self-defence. It 
is not necessary or possible to draw hard and fast lines; what is necessary 
is that we should recognise that the animals have as good a right on the 
earth as we have; that ‘our heavenly Father feedeth them,’ and wishes them 
to have such happiness as they are capable of ; and that they are, in fact and 
hot in metaphor, our own kith and kin.” 


— (Dean Inge: Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, p. 286): 
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Te AT AIS at ment at aga | 
MAMMA sae l 
—Manu—vIll, 350. 


“One may slay without hesitation a murderous assailant, even if he 
be the teacher or an old or young person, or even a learned 


Brahmin.” 


Sanaa alt JaA | 
maiaa Raida aa ANE HAL l 
—Santi—14, 89. 


“A murderous assailant may be killed even though he be the most 
learned Brahmin. Such killing is no murder.” 


The punishment of offenders is one of the essential duties of 


kings for the maintenance of law and order (see Chapter VIII of 
Manu). 


When the employment of force for. private defence and other 
purposes is recognised by the Hindu Dharma-Sastra, it goes with- 
out saying that it is even more justifiable for the protection of a 
country against aggression. 


In the Hindu books on polity, even the conquest of other king- 
doms and countries is referred to with approval. There could 
therefore be no question as to the lawfulness of the use of force to 
resist aggression. l 


- The teaching of the Gītā is undoubtedly in favour of fighting 
against unrighteousness not by means of non-violence but 
by recourse to arms. Whatever may be the rules of conduct appli- 
cable to ascetics or hermits who have retired from the world and 
who may not concern themselves with the welfare of organised 
societies, one who lives in society is not justified in adopting rules 
of conduct applicable to those who have renounced the world. The 
citizen of a State is under an obligation to resist aggression by 
taking arms, if necessary and possible. 


The duty of observing Ahimsa is laid down in much more 
stringent terms in Jainism and Buddhism than in Hinduism, and it 
is very often carried to ridiculous lengths. “'To what lengths this 
dread of life-taking was carried appears from an order that only 
filtered water was to be given to all animals employed in the royal 
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army. Among the stories told of the king’s (Kumarapala) zeal 
for life-saving is one of a Bania of Sambhar who, having been 
caught killing a louse, was brought in chains to Anahilavada, and 
had his property confiscated and devoted to the building at Ana- 
hilavada of a Louse Temple or Yika-vihara. According to another 
story, a man of Nador in Marwar was put to death by Kalhana, 
the chief of Nador, to appease Kumärapāla’s wrath at hearing that 
the man’s wife had offered flesh to a field-god or Ksetrapala.”’ 
(The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, History of Gujarat, p. 193). 


In spite of their profession of the Jain faith and the absurdities 
of some of their practices, Jains ruled kingdoms, maintained armies 
and administered justice. How it was possible to reconcile their 
practices with their faith is not easy to understand. But it conclu- 
sively proves that the unqualified doctrine of non-violence has 
never been carried out in practice. 


The observations I have made above must not be understood 
as discounting the value of AhirnsA as one of the highest ideals 
evolved by humanity. Whether and how far this ideal should 
be modified to suit the exigencies of an imperfect world order is 
a matter which I do not propose to go into. I would refer those 
who are inclined to pursue this topic to the very interesting dis- 
cussion in Chapter XII of the ‘Gité Rahasya’ of that erudite scholar, 
eminent thinker and fervent patriot, the late Lokamanya Tilak. 


The scheme of ethics embodied in the Gita is not unrelated to 
the social system prevalent at the time. The duties of the Ksatriyas 
or warrior-caste are not the same as those laid down for other 
castes ; nor are the duties laid down for ascetics and for those who 
lead a worldly life the same. 


II 
ASANGA 


The subject of my second lecture is ‘Asanga’ or ‘non-attach- 
ment’. The English word ‘attachment’ is the equivalent of Sanga. 
It connotes a deep-rooted desire or even devotion. The absence of 
Sanga os attachment is not an end in itself but is only a means. 
What is the end or purpose for the attainment of which it is re- 
commended? Is it a temporal or a spiritual purpose? Even from 
the point of view of the worldly-minded man it has a high value. 
The regulation and control of desires and instincts has an important 
place in any rational scheme of life. Any such scheme would in- 
clude education, physical as well as mental, the development of one’s 
faculties and aptitudes, the attainment of culture, the cultivation of 
an equable frame of mind and the fulfilment of one’s duties to 
society. Such a scheme of life would not exclude a desire for the 
pleasures of life in moderation and with a sense of proportion as 
between competing objects of pleasure with due regard to a pro- 
per scale of values. AtyAsakti (aatan) ie. undue desire carried 
to the extent of passion, addiction or devotion to any particular 
object is bound to cause harmful consequences and is like- 
ly to interfere with one’s peace of mind, equanimity and happiness. 


Does the doctrine of non-attachment involve, from the world- 
ly point of view, the negation or suppression of all desires for plea- 
sures or only some? There are many innocent pleasures and acti- 
vities to which no reasonable objection can be taken from a 
common-sense point of view. For instance, love of knowledge and 
scientific research, love of nature and scenery, love of literature 
and the fine arts, love of the pleasures of social converse and 
friendship, love of travelling and love of games and sports when 
not carried to the extent of becoming a passion. Patriotism or the 
love of one’s country may be carried to the degree of attachment 
or devotion and may even be regarded as a matter of duty, so long 
as it does not lead to activities inimical to the welfare of other 
nations and countries or to an encroachment upon their rights and 
liberties. 


From a spiritual point of view, Asanga has a much higher 
importance as a means to the attainment of Moksa which, accord- 
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ing to all orthodox Hindus, is regarded as the Summum Bonum. 
Moksa or the release from the bondage of Karma and Sarhsära or 
the cycle of births and deaths is not, except in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, regarded negatively as mere release from pain and suffering, 
It is regarded as a positive condition of supreme and ineffable bliss 
in comparison with which all other pleasures and happiness count 
as nothing. Karma denotes actions, generally, whether in the pre- 
sent birth or in previous births, and I have explained my views on 
the doctrine in my Kamalé Lectures on “The Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals”. No other doctrine has obtained such a hold upon 
the Hindu mind or penetrated so deeply into Hindu Philosophy and 


Religion. I hope I may be pardoned for quoting a passage from my 
lectures on that subject. 


“The doctrine of Karma, as I would put it is based upon the 
following beliefs and assumptions :— 


(1) That every act or deed must necessarily be followed by 
its consequences which are not merely of a physical character, but 
also mental and moral. It produces an effect upon the character, 
disposition, instincts and tendencies of the agent. The word Sarh- 
skāra or Vasana indicates the physical, mental and moral traits 
with which a person is imbued and which emanate from previous 
experiences or actions. They form part of his personality end are 
borne by him in his lifetime and carried into a future existence; 


(2) that the consequences of a person’s acts not being fully 
worked out in this life, they demand a future life for their fruition; 


(3) that the inequalities between men in worldly position and 
advantages and the apparent discord between their characters and 
their happiness or sufferings, their good or ill-fortune, conflict with 
our sense of justice and our conception of benevolence of God and 


call for an explanation compatible with the moral government of 
the universe; 


(4) that the doctrine of immortality of the soul which justifies 
the belief in a future existence of the individual soul equally justi- 
fies its pre-existence; and 


(5) that, while the happiness or suffering of a person in this 
life may not always be due to his own good or evil deeds in a 
prior birth, but may be due to the operation of circumstances 
beyond his control, or his’ actions in the present birth, the possi- 
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bility of his own good or ill desert in ; ; 
a previous birth 
cannot be ruled out”, j as the cause 


(Kamala Lectures on “Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals” 
pages 134-135). l 


According to the Hindu theory, the chain of Karma is con- 
sidered to be Anādi, i.e. without a beginning. But it can be snapped 
or destroyed by Jana or realised knowledge. Do all kinds of 
actions have the effect of adding new links to the chain of bondage? 
Actions performed from a pure sense of duty without any desire 
(Niskamakarma) would not have any such effect. Even actions 
performed from desire but without any wish for a personal benefit 
and free from any taint of egoism would have no binding effect. It 
may be urged that no human being performs any action without 
some desire or other. But desire need not be egoistic. It may be 
for Lékasangraha (SPAT) i.e. for promoting the benefit of society 
or the world at large. 


The spiritual discipline required for the removal of the impedi- 
ment caused by Karma is far more rigorous and exacting 
in the case of the Mumuksw or the aspirant to salva- 
tion than in the case of others. The Mumuksu' or 
Sadhaka is a person who has chosen the Nivrtti Marga 
or path of renunciation of worldy activites. In the case of those 
who have not adopted this path but continue their worldly acti- 
vities and have adopted the Pravrtti Marga, the restrictions imposed 
upon desires and activities are of a less stringent character and dic- 
tated by considerations of a worldly character. The Dharma 
&5stra of Manu deals far more extensively with the Pravriti Marga 
than with the Nivrtti Marga. It is intended to regulate the con- 
duct of life by those who wish to remain in the world as members 
of society. The division of man’s life into ASramas or successive 
stages is based upon recognition of the needs of human nature 
and the necessity for the maintenance of society and the human 


: T 
species. J 


sare fravaifaczeat ae ETA, | 
mats sea Peres Aer | 


— (Manu-Adhyaya I, Sldka, 4). 
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FARAI I TRA A TARTEIATTT I 
array f& fa: piama AS: I 
— (Manu-Adhyðya II, Slöka, 2), 


“Not a single act here (below) appears ever to be done by a man free 
from desire; for whatever (man) does it is (the result of) the 
impulse of desire.” 


— (Buhler’s Ty. Manu, II, 4). 


“To act solely from a desire for rewards is not laudable, yet an 
exemption from that desire is not (to be found) in this (world); 
for on (that) desire is grounded the study of the Véda and the 
performance of the actions, prescribed by the Véda.” 


—(Buhler’s Tr. Manu, II, 2). 


It is only in the fourth stage that Sarhnydsa or com- 
plete renunciation is contemplated. During the stage of student- 
ship and that of a house-holder there is no obligation to renounce 
the pleasures of the world. The gratification of Kama or desire 
including love and the enjoyment of the senses in a manner not con- 
trary to the precepts of Dharma (Dharmaviruddha Kama) is allow- 
ed in the case of the house-holder, who is required: to follow the 
family life. He is also allowed to acquire wealth which is neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling him to discharge his duties as a 
house-holder. A house-holder is under an obligation to perform 
certain acts gf a religious character, failure to perform which is 
considered sinful. If these religious duties are performed with an 
expectation of enjoyment of celestial pleasures (Svarga) 
those who perform them are not released from the bond- 
age of Karma and they reap only the reward 
of celestial pleasures. But if these religious acts are per- 
formed without any desire or expectation of heavenly reward they 
serve the purpose of purification of mind and character. In respect 
of matters which are not the subject of specific religious injunctions 
or duties the Manu Smrti allows great latitude and shows a spirit 
of accommodation to human nature. Actions of this character may 
be called Uddsina Karma i.e.. Karma of a spiritually indifferent 
character. They carry no spiritual or religious consequences and 
are usually preceded by desire. They may be merely moral or non- 
moral. There is no objection to the desire for the enjoyment of the 
fruits of such actions. Sanga or attachment to the objects of desires 
falling in this category is not sinful. The advice of the Gita, in my 
opinion, in regard to these matters is not the abandonment of 
Phalécchaé i.e., the desire for the fruits of actions. What is really 
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recommended is the avoidance of undue attachment carried to the 
extent of passion or addiction. The restraints upon conduct in this 
class of cases are those imposed by the spirit of moderation or pru- 
dence, a regard for the just claims of others and a sense of propor- 
tion between competing objects of desire. The inhibition of desires 
and activities beyond these limits is impracticable and would make 
too great a demand upon ordinary human nature. If, however, a 
person chooses to abandon the desire for the fruits of his actions, 
there is no objection to his doing so, and if he practises such renun- 
ciation he may be treated as preparing or qualifying himself for the 
career of a mumuksu. I have already referred to some examples 
of innocent human activities which may afford pleasure and enjoy- 
ment and which it is neither necessary nor even wise to reject. 
No higher or more beautiful ideal has ever been placed before 
humanity than that set forth by Valmiki in his picture of Sri 
Rama in our national epic. Valmiki’s conception of him is that of 
the hero as the perfect man. (See cantos 1 & 2 of the Ayodhya 
Kdnda in Valmiki’s Ramdyana). 


THAN: CLA, | 
Sieh TATA SARS AARE: I 
— (Ramiyana-Ayodhya, i, 22) 
“Rama was master of the principles of Dharma, Kama and Artha, 
was possessed of an excellent memory, a ready and resource- 


ful intellect and was versed in the customs and conventions of 
the world and skilful in observing them.” 


Asi MACY Wel ANAF F | 


ey 
ada A agya Gadeal A ASA: Ul 
— (Ramadyana-Ayodhya, i, 27) 
“ Deeply versed in the Vēdas and Védangas, in poetry, dramatic lite- 
rature, poetics etc., he indulged in pleasures only after attending 


to the claims of Dharma (Duty) and Artha (the acquisition of 
wealth), and was never given to sloth.” 


Jerami feat farrafaamad, | 
aye fra Sa gA armas, UI 
— (Raméayana-Ayodhyé, i, 28) 


“te was a connoisseur of the Fine Arts and knew how to spend his 
wealth with discrimination; he was an expert rider and trainer 
of elephants and horses.” $ 
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SIC IE RTC Me DIC CHC AA | 
mat A oft Sel yA AAT: | 
(Ramayana—Ayédhyd, ii, 35.) 


“The elder brother of Bharata had gone through a regular and syste- 
matic course of learning and had acquired a Knowledge of the 
meaning of the Védas and their angas (auxiliary sciences) and 
had a profound knowledge of the science of music. 


aaa Fay a Se a AR 1 
AASA BS PISI sala E aaa | 
— (Rimayana, Ayddhya, Sarga 100, 64.) 


Rama asked Bharata— 


“O best of conquerors! do you divide your time between Dharma, 
administration and conjugal pleasures with due discrimination? ” 


In the case of the Mumuksu, an aspirant to Moksa, the Gita 
prescribes two paths. One is called Karma Yoga and the other is 
called the Jnana Yéga or Säùkhya Yoga. Whether these two 
paths are parallel, whether they are of equal value or whether one 
is superior to the other and if so which, have been the subject of 
acute controversy in Hindu Religion and Philosophy from ancient 
times. Sri Sankaracarya is the great protagonist of the view that 
Jnana Yoga is the better path and that Karma Yoga is only sub- 
servient to the other. In his masterly treatise on the Gita Rahasya, 
Mr. Tilak has argued with great learning and subtlety that Karma 
Yoga is at least of equal value, if not actually superior to the Jiana 
YOga. He is of opinion that the view of Sankaracarya and those 
commentators on the Gita who have followed him is the result of a 
desire to support a doctrine to which they were inclined. It would 
be rash for me to express any definitive conclusion upon this point. 
It seems to me that Mr. Tilak’s opinion is more likely to be 
acceptable to the modern mind than the other view which leads 
finally to quietism and complete renunciation of the world, indiffer- 
ence to its affairs and a condition of stolid apathy. Mr. Tilak’s 
view is more in accord with the modern tendency to activism. On 
the merits of the controversy I must confess to a strong leaning in 
favour of Mr. Tilak’s conclusion which is well supported by autho- 
rity and reasoning. It will be sufficient for me to refer to the very 
able and elaborate discussion by Mr. Tilak in the chapter of the 
Gita Rahasya dealing with Renunciation or Karma Yoga. The 
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Gita itself declares that both Sankhya Y6ga and Karma Yoga lead 
to the same goal. 


aaa: BHAA saa | 
qT HHA Haan faery N 
RANA: TA a TAT EAA | 
Gh aga way a a: qeafa a cata | 
— (Bhagavad Gītā, V. 2 & 5) 


“The renunciation of works and their selfless performance both lead 
to bliss. But of the two the performance of works is better 
than their renunciation.” 


— (Gita, V, 2) 


“The goal which is reached by men of renunciation is reached by 
men of action also. He who sees that the way of renun- 
ciation and the way of works are one—he sees indeed.” 


— (Gita, V. 5.) (Tr. by D. S. Sarma). 


The Sadhaka who has chosen the Karma marga has also com- 
pletely to give up Samga and engage in Karma purely for the pur- 
pose of mental purification. The method of preparation and dis- 
cipline and acquiring steadiness of mind is practically the same in 
both the paths. When one has passed the stage of the Sadhaka 
and become a Sthitaprajfia or Siddha, he is, while alive, zalled a 
Jivanmukta. He is under no obligation or compulsion to do any- 
thing. But as a result of his arduous process of spiritual education 
and discipline, he has already attained a spiritual poise, equili- 
brium and stability; and his conduct, if he does anything at all, 
instinctively conforms to the highest ideals of altruism and he is 
guided solely by a regard for Lokasangraha or the promotion of 
universal welfare. According to Mr. Tilak’s view the Jivanmukta 
will continue to work for universal welfare and will not give up his 
altruistic activities. Though actions are generally preceded by 
desire, abandonment of the fruits of actions is sufficient to prevent 


any fresh bondage of Karma. 


Is the ideal of abandonment of all desire for the fruits of action 
possible for a person who is neither a Sadhaka nor a Siddha? We 
are familiar with cases of the disinterested performance of duties. 
It is being done to-day under war conditions. But is it possible 
for the bow to be always kept strung and in a state of tension? 
Can men devote every minute of their lives to the performance of 
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altruistic duties to the exclusion of all desires for pleasures and 
with an exclusive regard for the pleasures and happiness of others 
only? The ideal preached by the Gita is undoubtedly lofty. But 
it is very much like an icy peak of perfection which cannot be 
scaled by ordinary mortals. 


Fa aA saaa fase | 
qamh fist aami R aaa: | 


— (Bhagavad Gita, VII, 3). 


“Among thousands of men scarcely one strives for perfection; and of 
those who strive and succeed, scarcely one knows me in truth.” 


—(Tr. by D. S. Sarma.) 


Though the Git& constantly lays emphasis upon renunciation 
of desires, it would, I think, be more reasonable to hold that it 
does not forbid any entertainment of desire at all but aims at 
their regulation and control and that it preaches equanimity of 
mind without allowing oneself to be enslaved by the senses. One 
must be neither elated by success nor dejected by failure, neither 
Sanguine nor pessimistic. One must be prepared in mind to take 
the chances of success or defeat, and must be neither over-joyed 
by pleasant experience nor depressed by unpleasant experiences. 
Psychologically, desire is a necessary preliminary to action. Even 
the performance of a duty is preceded by desire for action. It is, 
of course, quite conceivable that a man may renounce egoistic 
desires for the enjoyment of the fruits of action. Let us remember 
that in describing Himself, the Lord says, 


qè ToT praan | 
ERA Ady praise AAT | 


— (Bhagavad Gita, VII. 11.) 


“I am the strength of the strong, free from (excessive) Kama and 
Raga ; I am also the spirit of Kama so far as it is not contrary to 
Dharma.” 


Even Janaka, the philosopher-king, who is generally referred 
to as the example of one who had attained Siddhi by Karma and 
become a Jivanmukta, led a family life and had a wife and child. 
Is it possible to hold that he became a father without any apprecia- 
tion or enjoyment of the pleasures of conjugal life? The sage 
Yajfiavalkya had two wives. He appreciated the joy of argumen- 
tation and controversial victory and the worth of large herds of 
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cows. Have our great sages been free from a passion for the pur- 
suit of truth and a desire for the propagation of truth as they con- 
ceived it, i.e., their own opinions and systems? Are the pursuit and 
the love of knowledge to be confined only to the domain of religion 
and philosophy and not allowed in the field of scientific research? 
Is Lokasangraha or endeavour for the welfare of society to be under- 
stood as not comprising the advancement of human knowledge? Are 
the great poets to be regarded as not having made any valuable con- 
tribution to human happiness? Are the achievements of creative 
genius in the fields of literature and the fine arts to be neglected, des- 
ised and discarded? Is there any sharp division in the sphere of ulti- 
mate reality between spiritual truth and truth in the external 
world? Is it only the founders of religion who have penetrated 
into the mystery of the universe or have other truth-seekers heen 
also able to lift the veil and obtain glimpses into the great mystery? 
The glory of Hinduism is that it preaches the identity of the human 
soul or Jiva with the spirit and soul of the universe. Is it not a 
fragmentary view of the universe to hold that the ultimate reality 
contains no room for the treasures of the human mind which have 
been won in the course of ages by assiduous efforts ? Whether the 
Self or Atman is part of the Universe or identical with it, it can 
participate in all the good which may be comprised in the sphere of 
universal welfare. Mr. Tilak observes that ‘the doctrine of the Gita 
is, that instead of killing desires of all kinds, one should only give 
up attachment to the objects of desire, and go on performing all 
actions.’ (See Mr. Tilak’s Gita Rahasya, Vol. I, page 446). He 
observes also that ‘the ultimate and most comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the canon of Self-identification is, that the highest idea of 
manhood and the most complete fructification of the arrangement 
of the four states of life consists in: (i) realising that family life 
is but the first lesson in the science of Self-identification, and (ii) 
instead of being continually engrossed in the family, making one’s 
Self-identifying reason more and more comprehensive, by substi- 
tuting one’s friends, one’s relations, or those born in the same gotra 
(clan) as oneself, or the inhabitants of one’s own vil- 
lage, or the members of one’s own community, or one’s 
co-religionists, and ultimately all human beings, or all 
created beings, in the place of one’s family, thereby realising 
that that Atman, which is within oneself is also within all created 
beings: and that one should regulate one’s conduct accordingly. 

(Mr. Tilak’s Gita Rahasya, Vol. I, page 544). In a later passage 
Mr. Tilak says that “as there is one and the same Atman in all 
created things, every one has an inherent natural right of being 
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happy in this world; and no single individual or sotiety in the world 
can ever ethically acquire the right to cause the detriment of an- 
other individual or society by disregarding this universal, important 
and natural right, merely because the one is more than the other in 
numbers, or in strength, or because the one has a larger number of 
means than the other for conquering the other.” (Mr. Tilak’s 
Gita Rahasya, Vol. I, page 559). 


The practical conduct of life in the world is based upon the 
postulate of dualism, and until the awareness of the individual self 
is lost or merged in the ocean or universe of Ultimate Reality, we 
can only think and act in terms of dualism. Self-realisation or the 
realisation of the identity of the Jiva or individual soul with the 
Brahman or the universe is extremely rare, though conceivable. 
The Jivanmukta, as he is called, can only be an approximation to- 
wards the ideal perfection; and this seems to be the view of some 
of the orthodox Advaitins who are not in favour of the doctrine of 
Jivanmukta. Whatever ethical or metaphysical value the ideal 
may possess, we can only say that the endeavour of humanity must 
be directed to the ever-widening of our sympathies and the pursuit 
of universal well-being, which need not exclude the well-being of 
the individual. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley is a recent advocate of non-attachment with 
all the enthusiasm of a convert. In his book on “Ends and Means” 
he observes: “The ideal man is the non-attached man. Non-attach- 
ed to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached to his craving 
for power and possessions. Non-attached to his anger and hatred; 
non-attached to his exclusive loves. Non-attached to wealth, fame, 
and social position. Non-attached even to science, art, speculation, 
philanthropy. Yes, non-attached even to these. For, like patriot- 
ism, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase ‘they are not enough.’ Non-attach- 
ment to self and to what are called ‘the things of this world’ has al- 
ways been associated in the teachings of the philosophers and the 
founders of religions with attachment to an ultimate reality greater 
and more significant than even the best things that this world has to 
offer. Of the nature of this ultimate reality I shall speak in the 
last chapters of this book. All that I need do in this place is to 
point out that the ethic of non-attachment has always been correlat- 
ed with cosmologies that affirm the existence of a spiritual reality 
underlying the phenomenal world ‘and imparting to it whatever 
value or significance it possesses.” (Pages 3-4). It is not possible 
for me to follow him quite so far. I will only observe that he does 


not seem to carry his principle of non-attachment to the point of 
asceticism, 


